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PREFACE. 



J.T would be^rery tu^'ust to the memory of a wri- 
ter so much and so justly esteemed as Butler, to 
suppose it necessary to make any formal apology 
for the publication of these Remains. Whatever 
is the genuine performance of a genius of his class 
cannot fail of recommending itself to every reader 
of taste ; and all that can be required from the 
Publisher is to satisfy the world, that it is not im- 
posed upon by false and spurious pretensions. 

This has already been attempted in the printed 
proposals for the subscription ; but as the perishing 
form of a loose paper seems too frail a monument 
to preserve a testimony of so much importance, it 
cannot, I hope, be judged impertinent to repeat 
the substance of what I observed upon that occa- 
sion, that the manuscripts, from which this work 
is printed, are Butler's own hand-writing ; as evi- 
•dently appears from some original letters of his 
found amongst them : that, upon his death, they 
feU into the hands of his good friend Mr. W. 
Longueville, of the Temple ; who (as the writer of 
Butler's life informs us) was at the charge of bury- 
ing him ; that, upon Mr.'Longueville's decease they 
became the property of his son, the late Charles 
Longueville, Esq. who bequeathed them, at his 
death, to John Clarke, Esq. and thaX A]^s %<£eC^^* 

VOL X. Jk. 
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man has been prcvuled upon to part with them, 
and favoured me with an authority to insert the 
following certificate of their authenticity. 

• I do hereby certify, that the papers now pro- 
posed to be published by Mr. Thyer, are the oTigi- 
nal manuacripta of Mr. Samuel Butler, author of 
Hudibras, and were bequeathed to me by tlie late 
C harles Longueville, Esq. 

' WalKtiertoii, Chef hiie, JOHft CLARKE.* 

Nov. SO. 1754. 

Although, from evidence of such a nature, there 
cannot remain the least doubt about the genuine- 
ness of this work, and it be very certain that every 
thing in it is the performance of Butler ; yet it 
must be owned, at the same time, tliat there is not 
the same degree of perfection and exactness in all 
the compositions here printed. Some are finished 
^th the utmost accuracy, and were fairly transcrib- 
ed for the press, as far as can be judged from out- 
ward appearance : others, though finished, and wrote 
with the same spirit and peculiar vein of humour 
which distinguishes him from all other writers, 
leem as if, upon a second review, he would have 
retouched and amended in some httle particulars ; 
and some few are left unfinished, or at least part^ 
of them are lost or perished. This acknowledg- 
ment I think due to the poet's character and me- 
mory ; and necessary to bespeak that candid allow- 
ftoce from the reader, which the posthumous works 
of every writer have a just claim to. 

It ifly I know, a common observation, that it is 

doing injustice to a departed genius to publish 

Ai^gzaeatth or mch pieces as he had not ^vtiv tK<£ 



iMfchnicltD. WhhcNit ooatrorettmg tbe JajMnett ' 
ofthit lemaik in general} one maj» I thinly ▼entiire 
to aflnn^ ftat it is not to be extHided to every per- 
tkolsrcaie^tndtlttt awiiter of eo extTMcdineiy • 
end tiBoommon e turn ei the audior of Hndibrw 
li not to be induded under it. It would be e piece 
of fooGih ibndneiB to purehaae at e gireat eafepensOy 
or preserve with a particular ' cere» the unAniahed 
wcnioi of every tolerable painter t and yet it ie 
esteemed a mark of fine taate to proeure, at ahnoit 
engr piioe^ the rough aketchea and half-lbtmed de- 
algniof a Baphael»a Rembrandt or any oelebrat- 
edmaaker. If die elegant remaina of a Greek or 
Volnaa statuary, though maimed and defectire^ are 
thought worthy of a place in the cabinets of the 
pofite admirers of antiquity ; and the learned world 
tiunka itself obliged to laborious critics for handing 
down to us the half intelligible scraps of an ancient 
classic : no reason can, I think, be assigned, why a 
genius of more modern date should not be entitled 
to the same privilege ; except we will absurdly and 
enthuaiasticidly fancy, that time gives a value to 
writings, as well as to coins and medals. It may be 
added, too, that as Butler is not only excellent, but 
almost singular, too, in his manner of writing; 
every thing of his must acquire a proportionable 
degree of value and curiosity. 

I shall not longer detain the reader fh)m better 
entertainment, by indulging my own sentiments 
upon these Remainai and shall rather choose to 
wut for the judgment of the public, than imperti- 
nently to obtrude my own. It is enoug\\ for m^, 
thatlhsre Aitb/uUy discharged the oflice o{ axv 
editor; and abtJl leave to future critics the pVe^^Mfit^ 
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of criticising" and remarking", approving or con- 
demning. The notes which I have ^ven, the rea- 
der will find to be only such as were necessary to 
let him into the author's meaning ; by reciting and 
explaining some circumstances,not generally known, 
to which he alludes : and he cannot but observe, 
tliat many more might have been added, had I 
given way to a fondness for scribbling, too common 
upon such occasions. 

Although my author stands in need of no apology 
for the appearance he is going to make in ^e fol- 
lowing sheets ; the world may probably think that 
the publisher does, for not permitting him to do it 
sooner. All that I have to say (and to persona of 
candour I need to say no more) is, that the delaj 
has been owing to a bad state of health, and a con* 
sequent indisposition for a work of this nature ; 
and not to indolence, or any selfish narrow views of 
my own. 



TAB 

ELEPHANT IN THE MOON * 



A LEARNED society of late* 
The glory of a foreign state, 
Agreed, upon a summer's night. 
To search the Moon by her own light; 
To take an inventory of all 
Her real estate, and personal; 
And make an accurate survey 
Of all her lands, and how they lay. 
As true as that of Ireland,-|- where 
The sly surveyors stole a shire : 
To' observe her country, how Hwas planted,^ 
With what she' abounded most, or wanted; 
And make the properest observations 
For settling of new plantations. 



* Thu poem was intended by the author for a satire npoii the 
Royal Society, which, according to his opinion at least, ran too 
moeh, at that time, into the virtuosi taste, and a whimsical fond* 
ness for surprising and wondtrfbl stories in natural history. 

t A supposed satirical allunon to Sir William Petty, who was 
employed in taking a survey oi' Ireiaod in CR>mwell*s time; and 
vnt afterwards impeached, for mismanagement ih the aUotmenti 
of the IriiJi lands. 

% Bishop WiDuns wrote a discourse to proye, that the moon may 
Ite aa habitable woild. 
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If the Society should incline 
To' attempt so glorious a design. 

This was the purpose of their meeting. 
For which tliey chose a time as fitting, 
AVhen, at the full, her radiant light 
And iMfluence too were at their height. 
And now the lofty tube, the scale . 
"Witli which tliev heav'n itself assail. 
Was mounted full against tlic Moon, 
And all stood ready to fall on, 
Impatient who should haye the honour 
To plant an ensign first upon her. 

"When one, who for liis deep belief 
"Was virtuoso tlien in chief,* 
ApprovM the most profound, and wise. 
To solve impossibilities. 
Advancing gravely, to apply 
To the' optic glass his judging eye, 
Cried, * Strange !* — ^then reinforcM his sight 
Against the Moon with all his might. 
And bent his penetrating brow. 
Ah if he meant to gaze her through ; 
"When all the rest began to* admire. 
And, like a train, from him took fire ; 
SurpHNM with wonder, beforehand. 
At what tlicy did not understand, 
Cried out, impatient to know what 
Tlw iiiatter was, they wonder'd at. 

Quoth he, * The* inhabitants o* th' Moon, 
Who, when the sun sliines hot at noon. 
Do live in cellars under ground. 
Of eight miles deep, and eighty round, 

Socitfty-f if (Jie pcnon luppiMcd. 
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(In which at once they fortify 

Against the sun and th' enemy) 

Which they count towns and cilies there, 

Because their people's civiler 

Than those rude peasants, that are found 

To live upon the upper ground. 

Called Privolvans, with whom they are 

Perpetually in open war ; 

And now both armies, highly' enrag'd. 

Are in a bloody fight engag'd. 

And many fall on both sides slain. 

As by the glass 'tis clear and plain. 

Look quickly then, that every one 

May see the fight before 'tis done.* 

With that a great philosopher, 
Admir'd and famous far and near. 
As one of singular invention. 
But universal comprehension, 
Applied one eye, and half a nose. 
Unto the optic eng^e close ; 
For he had lately undertook 
To prove, and publish in a book. 
That men, whose natural eyes are out. 
May, by more powerful art, be brought 
To see with the' empty holes, as plain 
As if their eyes were in again ; 
And if they chanc'd to fail of those. 
To make an optic of a nose. 
As clearly* it may, by those that wear 
But spectacles, Smiade appear. 
By which both senses being* united. 
Does render them much better sighted* 
This great man, having fix'd both sights 
To view the formidable ftgl\ta. 
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Observed his beit, and then cried out, 
' The battle's desperately fought ; 
The gallant Subvolvani rally, 
And from their trenches make a sally 
Upon the stubborn enemy, 
Who now begin to rout Mid fly. 

' These nlly ranting Privolvans, 
Have every summer their campaigns, 
And muster, like the warlike sons 
Of Rawhead and of Bloodybones, 
As numerous as soland geese 
V the' islands of the Orcades, 
Courageously to make « stand, 
And face their neighbours hand to hand, 
Until the long'd-for winter's come, 
And then return in triumph home. 
And spend the rest o' the' year in lies. 
And vapouring of their victories. 
From the' old Arcadians they're believ'd 
To be, before the Moon, deriv'd. 
And when her orb was new created. 
To people her were thence translated : 
For as the' Arcadians were reputed 
Of all the Grecians the most stupid, 
Whom nothing in the world could bring 
To civil life, but fiddling} 
They still retain the antique course 
And custom of their ancestors, 
And always sing and fiddle to 
Things of the greatest weight thl^ do.' 
While thus the leam'd man entertains 
The' assembly with the Privolvans; 
Another, of mm great renown, 
And MoUd judgment, in the Moon* 
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That understood her various soils, 
And which produced best genet-moyles.* 
And in the re^ster of fame 
Had enter*d his long^living name ; 
After he had por'd long and hard 
I' the* engine, gave a start, and star*d — 
Quoth he, ' A stranger mght appears 
Than e'er was seen in all the spheres ; 
A wonder more unparallePd, 
Than ever mortal tube beheld; 
An Elephant from one of those 
Two mighty armies is broke loose, 
And with the horror of the fight 
Appears amazM, and in a fright: 
Look quickly, lest the sight of us 
Should cause the started beast to' imboss. j 
It is a large one, far more great 
Than e'er was bred in Afric yet. 
From which we boldly may infer. 
The Moon is much the fruitfuller. 
And since the mighty Pyrrhus brought 
Those living castles first, 'tis thought, 
Ag^nst the Romans, in the field ; 
It may an argument be held 
(Arcadia being but a piece. 
As his dominions were, of Greece) 
To prove what this illustrious person 
Has made so noble a discourse on. 
And amply satisfied us all 
Of the' Privolvans* original. 

* John Evelyn, Esq. F. R. S. wrote a treatise caHed Pomona, in 
which (speaking of the best sort of ciderapples) he says, * Some 
commend the fox*wheip ; and the gennet-moyle was once preferred 
to the very red-streak,* &c. 

t To imbou, i« to hide hiiaself, «c tQiSk\DS(A ^^"tct. 
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Thou^fh we had now dbcover'd none, 

U tsmWy made manifcHtf 

Sincei ft'om the greatett to the lea»t, 

AH other wtarH and constellations 

Have cattle of all sorta of nations { 

And heaven, like a Tartar's horde, 

IVith great and numeroua droves is storM : 

And if the Moon produce by Nature, 

A people of so vast a stature, 

'Tis consequent she should bring forth 

Far greater beasts, too, tlian the earth, 

(As by the best accounts appears 

Of all our great'st discoverers) 

And that those monstrous creatures there 

Are not such rarities as here.' 

Meanwhile the rest huil had a sight 
Of all particulars o' th' fight. 
And evary man, with equal care, 
Perus'd of the' Klephant liis share, 
Proud of his interest in the glory 
Of so miracuUnis a story i 
When one, who for his excellence 
In heightening words and shadowing sense, 
And magnifying all he writ 
With curious microscopic wit. 
Was magnified himself no less 
In home and foreign colleges. 
Began (transported with tlie twajig 
Of his own trillo) thus to' harangue. 

< Most excellent and vertuous fHends, 
This great discovery makes amends 
/V»r mIi our unsuccessful pains, 
And Io§t expttmt of time and bTt\T\A *. 
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For, by this sole phenomenon^ 

We've gotten ground upon the Moon, 

And gain'd a pass, to hold dbpute 

With all the planets that stand out ; 

To carry this most vertuous war 

Home to the door of every star. 

And plant the' artiUery of our tube» 

Agunst their proudest magnitudes; 

To stretch our victories beyond 

The' extent of planetary ground. 

And fix oiu* engines, and our ensig^s^ 

Upon the fixt stars' vast dimenfflons, 

(Wliich Archimede, so long ago. 
Durst not presume to wish to do) 
And prove, if they are other suns, 

(As some have held opinions,) 

Or windows in the' empyreum. 

From whence those bright effluvias come 

Like flames of fire, (as others guess) 

That shine i' the mouths of furnaces. 

Nor is this all we have achieved. 

But more, henceforth to be believ'd. 

And have no more our best deagns. 

Because they're ours, believ'd ill signs. 

To* out-throw, and stretch, and to enlarge, 

Shall now no more be laid t' our charge ; 

Nor shall our ablest vertuosiis 

Prove arguments for coffee-houses ; 

Nor those devices, that are laid 

Too truly on us, nor those made 

Hereafter, gain belief among 

Our strictest judges, right or wrong; 

Nor shall our past misfortunes more 

Be charg'd upon the ancient score ; 
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Kor pfitiUf f;^ f»f j^ %f/ z hiuh to iuine» 

To tnm *€m miu» moogrel^itny 

H$ik^ tlMm Kmipeet oor skuUs are biittJe, 

And li/j»kl ti9o mneh w'A, w too little ; 

Sfff «fikll <ifir fpecoktionfy vfaetber 

An tiUUcr-n^t^k «rin fare tbe leather 

Of ftdtfifftU^'t^ breeches from the rod, 

lfak« alJ we do %ppe9r at odd« 

Thw one dwcoverj'* cmotigh 

To take all former scandaU off— 

Btii «ince the world's incredtdous 

^>f all mix fcnitjnief, and us; 

And with a prejudice prevents 

Our best atid worst experiments, 

(As if thiry' were destin'd to miscarrj-, 

In tumwri tried, or solitary,) 

And since it is uncertain when 

%ncU wond^trs will occur again -, 

f^et us as cautiously contrive 

To draw an exact Narrative 

Of what we every one can swear 

Our eyes thenunelvcs liave seen appear ; 

Tliat when we publisii tlie account. 

We all may take our oaths upon't.' 

'Iliix said, they all with one consent 
Agreed Ui draw up th' instrument; 
And, for the general satisfaction, 
To print it in the next TruuHaction. 
But whilst the chiefH were druwinjf up 
'JImU Mirmifftt Memoir o* tU* tck»cov<i» 



leepin^ in the tnbe by chuiee, 
d tlie Elephunl advance, 
■om the west aide of the Moon 
;■ eart was in a moment gone. 
1 being relateil, gave a stop 
at the real were drawing up ; 
rery man, anisit'd anew 
: coald possibly be true, 
n; beast should run a nee 
istToua, in so short a apace, 
'd, howe'er to make it gwid, 
1 as possible as he could, 
ther his own eyes condemn, 
[ucslion wlial he 'ad seen willi them 
le lU were thui reiolT'd, a man 
it renown there, tbua began — 
Tai^«, I grant; but who can say 
uinot be, what can, tod may f 
Jly' at w hugely T»8t 
nee as this wonder's plac'd, 
the least error of the uf^t 
DW things false, but never right ) 
I we try them, so fiir off, 
sublunary proof: 
a can say that Nature there 
same lawa she goea by here ? 
c like she has infus'd, 
r BpecicB there produc'd, 
)e efforts she does confer 
le same productions here ; 
loae with ui, of several nations, 
ch prodJi^oua variations, 
: affects so much to use ' 

in aJI »bc doeg. 
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Hence may b' infer'd that, though I grant 
We 'ave seen i' the' Moon an Elephant, 
That Elephant may differ so 
From those upon the earth below, 
Both in liis bulk, and force, and speed. 
As being of a different breed, 
That though our own are but slow-pac'd. 
Theirs there may tiy, or run as fast. 
And yet be Elephants, no less 
Than those of Indian pedigrees/ 

This said, another of great worth, 
Fam'd for his learned works put forth, 
Look'd wise, then said — * All tliis is true, 
And learnedly observed by you ; 
But there's another reason for't. 
That falls but very little short 
Of mathematic demonstration, 
Upon an accurate calculation. 
And that is — As the earth and moon 
Do both move contrary upon 
Their axes, the rapidity 
Of both their motions cannot be 
But so prodigiously fast, 
That vaster spaces may be past 
In less time than the beast has gone, 
Though he 'ad no motion of his own. 
Which we can take no measure of. 
As you have clear'd by learned proof. 
This granted, we may boldly thence 
Lay clsdm to' a nobler inference. 
And make this g^eat phenomenon 
(Were there no other) serve alone 
To clear the grand hypothesis 
Of the' motion of the earth from lUia.' 
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complete their Nimtire, 

d to' iiuert thii itnnge retrieve, 
while they were diverted bU 
wording; the Memorial, 
lOtboyt, for divermon too, 
ing nothing el*e to do, 
' the telescope >t Idaure, 

1 vertQOMS for their pleasure ; 
to gazt upon the Moon, 

le they waited on bad done, 
itonkcy's ingenuity, 
ive to practice what they see; 
one, whose turn it wu to peep, 
mething in the engine creep, 
iewlng well, iliacover'd more 
II the tcarii'd liad done before ; 
he. ' A little tiling is slunk 



„ a tecond vie*. 
„d found, ttP°" * _ort true » 

" u„«o« tube, ft"^" . -e»tr»«»t» 
«iw forth a "'"-"^'Un.ult.tion 

^r"'H-*.:c:S^VroTdonc. 

vrucn ti^^« f „ they 'a<^ ^^ 
for tww» ^^ a vun 

More t*«°^^^. in the Moon toM 
'^: 'a rS^>^^^' * ^tto' have wen't. 

^'^'^ """ted S» I*^*^ tr« detcnnine 
Obstructed va ^^ *»» y.ermin. 
•When one, w» -^cc» «" *'. . 

, frofft, ^^^ ^^* *^»uu 'ti» true, 
(Thoughno^^ .«,tcTto«'"^ 
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After Jie lud wHli i^ n madip iny 
ftttmmiitOiiligfpn^ iM& had to w^y 
^nikdiMi: It 



i^iMtfofit^iniiiyd mm; 

flortiioii^tlie^«pj anbeast* 

Belongs of right to «U-iae rart, 

Hie Mousey b^og butVYomiii^ none 

Has title to» bat I alone f 

And therefixre bc^ I jsmy be heaxi^ . 

in WBSf own province, witb regaid. 

* It 18 no wonder we 're cried dowUf 
And made the talk 4if all tile lViw% 
Tbat rants and aweats^ fbat all our great 
Attempts, we have done notlung yet, 
If every one have leave to doubt, 
When some great secret's half made out; 
And, 'cause perhaps it is not true. 
Obstruct, and ruin all we do. 
As no great act was ever done. 
Nor ever can, with truth alone. 
If nothing else but truth we' allow, 
TIs no great matter what we do : 
For Truth is too reserv'd, and nice. 
To' appear in mix'd societies ; 
Delights in solifry abodes. 
And never shows herself in crowds ; 
A sullen httle thing, below 
AD matters of pretence and show ; 
Tliat deal in novelty and change. 
Not of things true, but rare and strange. 
To treat the world with what is fit. 
And proper to its natunU wit ; 
Tie world, that never seta esteem 
On what things are, hut what they seem •, 

B 2 



^/W ^^\»^- ltd* mbXikMA. iptae^'t Vf cnnvnqp 
#A44<j^ ¥:a»*4^ y-«»(V^ Sootvt OUiKfiraXr 

'^•^ #>-vi»Vl ifUi 4M*j>vt Fi» Ibw^ it <fi«ic - 

4a^ »W^I^ ^r**0jniuc atl we 'are done ; 
^#^f ^// »w4Mf IM:W w«Q*k for ((tubU,* 

ii/^*iv fmtfU, M*A«, <Mi|^t ire hare a care 

r>##< w/ HfMi kiM/w aJxirre bi* ibbare, 

f^o^ (Utrti i// Mf«4itr»taiid, henceforth, 

Ifz/^VL M^Miii Ih* /y/filribtuioti'tf worth ; 

'i\m^ Mf/MKi wlio Vre purchased of the coUegd 

A »I^Mri.'f or hiUf a fthare, of knowledge, 

A f(/l SmM^^i ill ri/»n<s, but upent repute, 

^Uti\kU\ htti \tii* mimlii4ii\ to dbpute, 

Nhi: Miiy iiiiiii pretend to know 

Mi'i'*^ Mmn U\n iWvliUnui comen to ? 

Ii'iir imi'liicrM tmvc been fdwayn known 

Til i^liiml \\u'\r public iiiterent prone ( 

And H w^ ibi not look to oum, 

' Hm Niiru to run Uie ielf*MHme courae.' 

* llMiry HMilitiM, iihyiMiin tt W«rwiek, puUiahed « bool 
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nk «M, the whole iiwmhy allowed 
Ifte doetnae to lie right and good, 
iyd, fron tile truth of what ^^ 'ad fl^M^ 
Ba a rf y ' d to give Troth DO regard, 
Ikt what waa to their torn to vouch, ^ 

AadcatheftfindyOriiiakekaiich: ^ 

llMt twaa aiore noble to create ^ 

nunga Ike TTntthi out of atrong conceit, \ 

nan with vexalioiia paina and doubt \ 

To £04 or tiiink to* have ^nind, her out. 
Tina being resQlv'd, they, one by one, 
Beview'd the tube^ the liouae^ and Mooo ; 
But adD the narrower they pry'd 
The more they were unsatisfy'dy 
In no one thing they saw agreeing, 
Aa if they 'ad several fidths of seeing. 
Some swore, upon a second view, 
That all they 'd seen before was true, 
And that they never would recant 
One syllable of the' Elephant; 
Avow'd his snout could be no Mouse's, 
But a true Elephant's proboscis. 
Others began to doubt and waver. 
Uncertain which o' the' two to favour. 
And knew not whether to espouse 
The cause of tlie' Elephant or Mouse 
Some held no way so ortliodox 
To try it, as the ballot-box ; 
And, like the nation's patriots. 
To find, or make, the truth by votes : 
Others conceiv'd it much more fit 
To' unmount tlie tube, and open it. 
And Aw tbeir privftte satisfaction. 
To iC'€txMauae the Tnuiaaction, 
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And after explicate the rest. 

As they shoji^ find cause for the best. 

To this, as the' only expedient. 
The whole assembly gave consent ; 
^'M ere the tube was half let down, 

^clear'd the first phenomenon : 

*or, at the end, prodigious swarms 

If flies and g^ats, hke men in arms, 

lad all past muster, by mischance, 

]oth for the Sub-and Privolvans. 
This being discover'd, put them all 
Into a fresh and fiercer brawl, 
Asham'd that men so g^rave and wise 
Should be Chaldes*d by gnats and flies. 
And take the feeble insects' swarms 
For mighty troops of men at arms ; 
As vain as those who, when the Moon 
Bright in a crystal river shone. 
Threw casting-nets as subtly at her. 
To catch and pull her out o' the water. 

But when they had unscrew'd the glass, 
To find out where the' impostor was. 
And saw the Mouse, that, by mishap. 
Had made the telescope a trap ; 
Amaz'd, confounded, and afflicted. 
To be so openly convicted. 
Immediately they gtt them gone. 
With this discovery alone ; — 
That those who greedily pursue* 
Things wonderful, instead of true ; 

* From hii moral application of the whole, it may be observei 

that the PoetU real intention, in thii satire, was not to ridicule rea 

MUfi uieful philoiophy, but only tliat cancelled txkd NiY&Tt»nR«\\a«i 

^i* the mmrrelloui and surpriiinR) wbVch \iath VTt,^re3Mk.M 109 

"vvr the letnif^d of aU ages. 
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Tliiiiii llMir qieottlfltkiM chooM 
TiiiiitkB iBtooVmes ftnngv M!w% 
lad natnd liiieky « GtMtte 
Of tales itiipeiidoiit and fti^^ I 

■old no tra^ woiUqr to be kaowii 
Itet is not luge and iyv«cgitmii^ 

And ejqifioafte iHPpeaiiaee% 

Hot ss th^ tfe^ but as tiief plasaSf 

la fsin slme natare to suborn, 

Aad^ te their paina^ are paid vith soon* 



THE BLBPHANT IN THE MfXA?, 

IK SOVe YIBBS.* 

A TSBTVovB, leam'd Society, of late 

Tbe pride and glory of a foreign state. 

Made an agreement on a siunmer'a night. 

To search the Moon at full by her own light ; 

To take a perfect invent'ry of all 

Her real fortunes, or her personal. 

And make a geometrical survey 

Of all her lands, and how her countfy lay. 

As accurate as that of Ireland, where 

The sly surveyor's said to' have sunk a shire : 

To' observe her country's climate, how 'twas planted. 

And what she most abounded with, or wanted ; 

And draw maps of her properest situations 

For settling, and erecting new plantations, 

* After the Author had finiihed thte story in ahovt rene^ he 
took kfaihn head to attempt it in long; That tlut ««» «oa»»(MA 
alter the other l» maxMtt (mid Mr, Thyer) firomVU Ymwui&^va.^ 
«9irif|Moa rMtoeiNut oTthe ■anapapvi. 
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If ever the Society ghould incline 

To' attempt so g^reat and gflorious a deng^ : 

[A task in vain, unless the Germah Kepler* 

Had found out a discovery to people her, 

And stock her country with inhabitants 

Of mihtary men and Elephants : 

For the' Ancients only took her ibr a piece 

Of red-hot iron as big as Peloponnese, 

Till he appeared ; for which, some write, she i 

Upon his tribe as strange a punishment.] 

This was the only purpose of their meeting, 
For which they chose a time and place most fit 
When, at the full, her equal shares of light 
And influence were at their greatest height. 
And now the lofty telescope, the scale. 
By which they venture Heav'n itself to' assail. 
Was rais'd, and planted full against the Moon, 
And all the rest stood ready to fiill on ; 
Impatient who should bear away the honour 
To plant an ensigpn, first of all, upon her. " 

When one, who for his soUd deep belief 
Was chosen vertuoso then in chief. 
Had been approved the most profound and wb 
At solving all imposnbiUties, 
With gravity advancing, to' apply 
To the* optic glass his penetrating eye, 
Cried out, < O strange !' then reinforc'd his ng 
Ag^nst the Moon with all his art and might. 
And bent the muscles of his pensive brow. 
As if he meant to stare and gaze her through, 

* Thif and the following venei, to the end of the |Mira{ 
nre not in the fbregoing eompotition ; and tre distingnidi 
well as the rctC of the tame kind, by being printed be 
bravketf. 
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While all the rest began as much to' admire. 
And, like a powder-tndn, from him took fire. 
Surprised with dull amazement beforehand. 
At what they would, but could not understand. 
And g^ew impatient to discover what 
The matter was they so much wonder'd at. 

Quoth he, ' The old inhabitants of the Moon, 
Who, when the sun shines hottest about noon. 
Are wont to live in cellars under ground. 
Of eight miles deep, and more than ei^ty round, 
In which at once they use to fortify 
Against the sun-beams and the enemy. 
Are counted borough-towns and cities there. 
Because the' inhabitants are civiUer 
Than those rude country peasants that are found. 
Like mountaineers, to live on the' upper ground, 
Nam'd Privolvans, with whom the others are 
Perpetually in state of open war. 
And now both armies, mortally enrag'd. 
Are in a fierce and bloody fight eng^g'd. 
And many fall on both sides killM and slain. 
As by the telescope 'tis clear and plain. 
Look in it qcrickly then, that every one 
May see his share before the battle's done. 

At this a famous great philosopher, 
Admir'd and celebrated, far and near. 
As one of wondrous singular invention, 
And equal universal comprehension ; 
[By which he had compos'd a pedlar's jargon. 
For all the world to learn, and use in bargain. 
An universal canting idiom, 
To understand the swinging pendulum. 
And to communicate, in all designs. 
With the' Eastern vertuosi mandarines,! 
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Applied an optic nerve, and half a nose. 

To the' end and centre of the engine, close : 

For he had very lately undertook 

To vindicate and publish in a book. 

That men, whose native eyes are blind, or out. 

May by more admirable art be brought 

To sec with empty holes, as well and plain 

As if their eyes had been put in again. 

This great man, therefore, having fix'd his raglit 

To' observe the bloody formidable fight, 

Considcr'd carefully, and then cried out, 

* 'Tis true, the battle's des])crately fought; 

The gallant Subvolvans begin to rally, 

And from their trenches valiantly sally. 

To fall upon the stubborn enemy. 

Who fearfully begin to rout and fly. 

These paltry domineering Privolvans 

Have, every summer-season, their campaigns. 

And muster, like the mihtary sons 

Of Rawhead and victorious Bloodyboncs, 

As great and numerous as soland geese 

r the' summer-islands of the Orcades, 

Courageously to make a dreadful stand. 

And boldly face their neighbours hand to hand. 

Until the peaceful, long'd-for winter's come. 

And tlicn disband, and march in triumph home. 

And spend the rest of all tlie year in lies. 

And vapouring of their unknown victories. 

From the' old Arcadians they have been bcliev'd 

To be, before the Moon herself, deriv'd ; 

And, wlien her orb was first of all created. 

To be from thence, to people her, translated : 

For as those people had been long reputed, 

Of all the Peloponnesians the most stupid. 
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'Whom nothing in the world could ever bring 
To' endure the civil life but fiddling. 
They ever since retain the antique course. 
And native frenzy of their ancestors. 
And always use to sing and fiddle to 
Things of the most important weight they do.' 

While thus the vertuoso entertains 
The whole assembly with the Privolvans, 
Another sophist, but of less renown. 
Though longer observation of the Moon, 
That understood th^difierence of her soils. 
And which produc'd the fairest genet-moylec^ 
[But for an unpaid weekly shilling's pension 
Had fin'd for wit, and judgment, and invention,] 
Who, after poring te^ous and hard 
In the' optic engine, gave a start, and star'd. 
And thus began — * A stranger sight appears 
Than ever yet was seen in all the spheres ; 
A greater wonder, more unparallel'd 
Than ever mortal tube or eye beheld ; 
A mighty Elephant from one of those 
Two fighting armies is at length broke loose, 
And with the desperate horror of the fight 
Appears amaz'd, and in a dreadful fright : 
Look quickly, lest the only sight of us 
Should cause the startled creature to imboss. 
It is a large one, and appears more great 
Than ever was produc'd in Afric yet ; 
From which we confidently may infer. 
The Moon appears to be the fruitfuller. 
And since, of old, the mighty Pyrrhus brought 
Those Uving castles first of all, 'tis thought. 
Against the Roman army in the field. 
It may a valid argument be held, 

VOL. X. c 
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(Tlie same Arcadia being but a piece, 

As Ills dominions were, of antique Greece) 

To vindicate what this illustrious person 

Has made so leam'd and noble a discourse on. 

And gfiv'n us ample satisfaction all 

Of the' ancient Privolvan's original. 

< That Elephants are really in the Moon, 
Although our fortune had discovered none. 
Is easily made plsun, and manifest. 
Since from the greatest orbs, down to the least. 
All other globes of stars and constellations 
Have cattle in 'em of all sorts and nations. 
And Heaven, like a northern Tartar's horde, 
Witli numerous and mighty droves is stor'd : 
And if the Moon can but produce by Nature 
A people of so large and vast a stature, 
'Tis more than probable, she should bring Ibrth 
A greater breed of beasts, too, than the earth ; 
As by tlie best accounts we have, appears 
Of all our crediblest discoverers. 
And that those vast and monstrous creatures there 
Are not such far-fet rarities as here.' 

Meanwhile, the' assembly now had had a ngiit* 
Of all distinct particulars o' the' fight. 
And every man, with diligence and care, 
PenisM and view'd of the' Elephant liis share. 
Proud of his equal interest in the glory 
Of so stupendous and renown'd a story ; 
When one, who for his fame and excellence 
In heightening words and shadowing of sense. 
And magnifying all he ever writ 
With delicate and microscopic wit, i 

Had long been magni^ed Vmi\seNS w^Viss 
Tn foreign and domestic coWe^e^, 
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Of litooi«ii:diwiitioii)timttof|Mnuiigae: ' 

TIm fieaft duKOfttry iUty inMcet MBeadt 
gar «0 oar fetmer HBwrnoatiftil juIbi^ 
Aad loil ezp6iiaea of oiir tune and ImiM ; 
ForlytiBOtdmiioblephgiioiponoB, 
Wo Boir Iwvo gotlos|;ioinid vpoii tbe Ifoooy 
AnS grioM o iMis to^ oQfige ud bold dkpute 
WHh an the other plmetitbototuidowl^ . 
And eany oa thif btive and Tortiioiit var 

Bene to the door of the* obrtiaatcift ataiv 

And plwt tiie* Mtilleiy of oar Q^tie toboa 

AgaiiHlthepnNideatof theirnM^iiitndeai . 

To atraCeh oar ftrtMfe nc*orieaJ>$|reQd 

The ottemoat of phmetary sroaiid» 

And phnt our vrariike enginei^ and our eomgna. 

Upon the fix'd stars' sjiacioua dunensioiu^ 

To prove if they are other suns or not^ 

As some philosophers have wisely thought. 

Or only windows in the' empyreum. 

Through which those bright efituvias use to come 

Which Archimede, so many years ago, 

Durst never venture but — to wish to know. 

Nor is this all that we have now achieved. 

But greater things ! — ^henceforth to be believ'd ; 

And have no more our best or worst designs. 

Because they're ours, suspected for ill signs. 

To' out-throw, and magnify, and to enlarge. 

Shall, henceforth, be no more laid to our charge ; 

Nor shall our best and ablest vertiiosis 

Prove arguments ag^n for coffee-houses ; 

[Nor little stones gsin belief among 

Our criticsJIest Judges, right or wrong -."J 
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Nor shall our new4nTented chjonots draw 

The bovs to course us in *em without law ; 

[Make chips of elms produce the largest trees. 

Or sowing saw-dust furnish nurseries : 

No more our heading darts (a swinging one !) 

With butter only hardened in the sun ; 

Or men that use to whistle loud enough 

To' be heard by others plainly five miles off. 

Cause all the rest, we own and have avow'd. 

To be believ'd as desperately loud.] 

Nor shall our iuture speculations, whether 

An elder-stick will render aU the leather 

Of schoolboys' breeches proof against the rod. 

Make all we undertake appear as odd. 

ITiis one discovery will prove enough 

To take all past and future scandals oflf: 

But since the world is so incredulous 

Of all our usual scrutinies and us, 

And with a constant prejudice prevents 

Our best as well as worst experiments. 

As if they were all destin'd to miscarry. 

As well in concert tried as solitary ; 

And that the' assembly is uncertain when 

Such great discoveries will occur again, 

'Tis reas'nable we should, at least, contrive 

To draw up as exact a Narrative 

Of that which every man of us can swear 

Our eyes themselves have plainly seen appear. 

That when 'tis fit to pubUsh the account. 

We aU may take our several oaths upon 't.' 

This said, the whole assembly gave consent 
To drawing up the' authentic instrument. 
And, for the nation's general satisfaction. 
To print and own it in their next TTvnaa^oii *. 
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Btit wlule their ablest men were drawing up 

Tlie wondcTful Memoir o' th' telescope, 

A member peeping in tlic tube by ctiance. 

Beheld the Elepba/it beg'in to ulvance, 

Tbot from the west-by-nortb aide ol' (iio Moan 

Itadte' east-bf-K)uth wm in a mnmcnt gone. 

ntofedn^ related, give & sudden atop 

TbiD their gruidecs luid been drawing up. 

ind«ver; person was amai'd B-ncn-, 

Haw «uch a strange aurprisd ibotUd be true. 

Or any beast perfonn so great a race. 

So Gwift and rapid, in so stiort a apiicc, 

llen)lT*d, a« suddenly, to make it good. 

Or render all u furly as tlicy could. 

And rather chaM their own eyea to condemn. 

Than question what Uicy had beheld with them. 

While every one was thus resolv'd, a man 
Of great esteem and credit thus began : 
"Us strange, 1 grant ; butwho,alB«! can say 
What cannot be, or justly can, and may! 
Especially' at so hugely wide and vast 
A distance, as this miracle is pUc'd ; 
Where the least error of the glass, or aight. 
Hay render things amiss, but never right ) 
Kor can we try them, when they're so far uf^ 
By any cqiuU sublunary proof: 
For who can justify, that Nature there 
ti lied to the same laws she acts by here; 
Nor is it probable ahe has infiis'd 
tnt* every species in the Moon produc'd, 
The same efiorta she uses to confer 
Upon the very same productions here ) 
Since those ^pon tbe earth, of several lutionii, 
Are/imad t" bare suck prodi^ous vknatMKO] 
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And she aflcctii so constantly to UM 

Variety in every tliinif she doei. 

From lu-ncc may be infer'd that, though I gmt 

Wc have beheld i' tlic' Moon an Elephantt 

That Elephant may chance to differ ao 

From those with us upon the earth below. 

Both in his bulk, as well as force and apeed. 

As being of a different kind and breed. 

That though 'tis tnic our own are but alow-pac'd, 

'llieirs there, perhaps, may fly, or run as fa^ 

And yet be very Klcphants, no less 

Than those dcriv'd from Indian families/ 

I'his said, another member of great worth, 
Fam'd for tlie learned works he had put forth, 
[In wliich the mannerly and modest author 
Quotes the Itiglit Worshipful his elder brother,] 
Look'd wise a while, then said — * All this is true, 
And very learnedly observ'd by you ; 
But there's another nobler reason foHt, 
That, rightly' observ'd, will fnU but little short 
Of solid mathcmatic demonstration. 
Upon a full and perfect calculation ; 
And tliat is only tliis — As tlie' earth and moon 
Do constantly move contrary upon 
Their several axes, the rapidity 
Of both tlieir motions cannot fail to be 
So violent, and naturally fast, 
Tliat larger distances may well be pasa'd 
In less time than the Elephant has g^ne. 
Although he had no motion of his own, 
Wliich we on earth can take no measure o( 
As you have made it evident by proof. 
This granted, we may confidently hence 
Claun title to another inference> 
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And make this wonderful phxnomenon 
(Were there no other) senre our turn alone 
To vindicate the grand hypothesis^ 
And prove the motion of the earth from this. 

This said, the' assembly now was satisfied^ 
As men are soon upon the bias'd mde ; 
With great applause received the' admir'd dispute. 
And grew more gay, and brisk, and resolute^ 
By having" (right or wrong) removed all doubt, 
Than if the' occasion never had fall'n out; 
Resolving to complete their Narrative, 
And punctually insert this strange retrieve. 

But while their gp*andees were diverted all 
With nicely wording the Memorial, 
The foot-boys, for their own diversion, too. 
As having nothing, now, at all to do, 
And when they saw the telescope at leisure, 
Turn'd vertuosis, only for their pleasure^ 
[With drills' and monkeys' ingenuity. 
That take delight to practise all they see,] 
Beg^ to stare and g^e upon the Moon, 
As those, they waited on, before had done : 
When one, whose turn it was by chance to peep, 
Saw something in the lofty engine creep. 
And, viewing carefuUy, di8cover*d more 
Than all their masters hit upon before. 
Quoth he, < O strange ! a little thing is slunk 
On the' inside of the long star-g^ing trunk ; 
And now is gotten down so low and nigh 
I have liim here directly 'gainst mine eye.* 

This chancing to be overheard by one 
Who was, not yet, so hugely overgro^wtv 
In anyphiJosopiuc observation, 
As to conclude with mere imaginak^oTi\ 
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And yet lie nuulc immediately a gxituB 

At fully solvinp^ all ftppcarances 

A plainer way, and more significant 

I'han all their hints had |)rov'd o' the' Elcphtnt* 

And quickly found, upon a second view. 

His own conjecture, probably, most true ; 

For he no sooner had applied his eye 

To the' optic eng^ine, but immediately 

He found a small field-mouse was gotten iu 

The hollow telescope, and shut between 

Tlie two glass.windows, closely in restraint, 

Was maf^nified into an Klephant, 

And prov'd the happy vertuous occasion 

Of all this dee]) and learned dissertation. 

And as a mighty mountain heretofore, 

Is said to' have been begot with child, and bore 

A silly mouse ; this captive mouse, as strange, 

Produc'd another mountain in exchange. 

Meanwhile the grandees, long in consultation. 
Had finish'd tlie miraculous Narration, 
And set tlieir hands, and seals, and sense, and wit, 
To' attest and vouch the tnitli of all they'd writ. 
When this unfortunate phxnomenon 
Confounded all they had declar'd and done : 
For 'twas no sooner told and hinted at. 
But all the rest were in a tunmlt straight. 
More hot and furiously enrag'd by far, 
Than botli tlie hosts that in the moon made wai*. 
To find so rare and admirable a hint. 
When they had all agreed and sworn to' have tcen't, 
And had engag'd themselves to make it out. 
Obstructed with a wretched paltry doubt. 
When one, whose only tlisk was to dctermino 
And tolve the worst appcarauccft oli n^tiq^^ 
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Who oft* had made profound discoveries^ 
in frog^ and toads, as well as rats and mice» 
(Though not so curious and exact, 'tis true> 
As many an exquisite rat-catcher knew) 
After he had a while with signs made way 
For something pertinent he had to say, 
.. At last prevailed — Quoth he, * This disquisition 
Is, the one half of it, in my (^scission ; 
For though 'tis true the Elephant, as beast. 
Belongs, of natural right, to all the rest ; 
The Mouse, that's but a paltry vermin, none 
Can claim a title to but I alone ; 
And therefore humbly hope I may be heard* 
In my own province, freely with regard. 

* It is no wonder that we are cried down. 
And made the table-talk of all the Town, 
That rants and vapours still, for all our g^eat 
Designs and projects, we 'ave done nothing yet ; 
If every one have liberty to doubt. 
When some great secret's more than half made out. 
Because, perhaps, it will not hold out true. 
And put a stop to all we' attempt to do. 
As no great action ever has been done. 
Nor ever's like to be, by Truth alone. 
If nothing else but only truth we' allow, 
*Tis no great matter what we' intend to do ; 
[For truth is always too reserv'd and chaste. 
To' endure to be by all the Town embrac'd ; 
A solitary anchorite, that dwells 
Retir'd from all the world, in obscure cells,] 
Disdsuns all great assemblies, and defies 
The press and crowd of mix'd societies. 
That use to deal in novelty and change. 
Not of things true, but great, and r«re>axvd«toe»SN%^> 
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To entertain tlie woM with what it fit 

And proper for its gieaiiui and its wit ; 

The world thacf • nercr foond to set esteem. 

On what things are, but what ihey* appear and li^ 

And if they are not wmdeifiil and new, 

The3r're ne'er the better §» their being tine. 

[For what is trath, or knowledge* but a kind 

Of wantonness and hucofjr o* th' mindt 

A greediness and f^ttony o' the brain. 

That longs to eat forbidden fruit again, 

And grows more desperate, like the wont diaenii 

Upon the nobler part (the mind) it seizes ?] 

And what has mankind ever gain'd by knowing 

His little truths unless his own unddng. 

That prudently by Nature had been hiddei^ , 

And, only fcit his greater good, forbidden ? 

And therefore with as great discretion does 

The world endeavour still to keep it close : 

For if the secrets of all truths were known. 

Who would not, once more, be as much i^m^liynt | 

For truth is never witiiout danger in't. 

As here it has deprived us of a hint 

The whole assembly had agreed upon. 

And utterly defeated all we 'ad done, 

[By giving foot-boys leave to interpose. 

And disappoint whatever we propose :] 

For nothing but to cut out work for Stubbs, 

And all the busy academic clubs, 

[For which they have deserv*d to run the riskn 

Of elder-sticks, and penitential frisks.] 

How much, then, ought we have a specisd care 

That none presume to know above his share. 

Nor take upon him to' understand, henceforth, . 

More than his weekly contribution's worth ; 
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That all those that have purchasM of the college 
A half, or but a quarter share of knowledge. 
And brought none in themselves, but spent repute; 
Should never be admitted to dispute ; 
Nor any member undertake to know 
More than his equal dividend comes to ? 
For partners have perpetually been known 
To' impose upon their public interest prone ; 
And if we have not greater care of ours. 
It will be sure to run the self-same course/ 

This said, the whole Society aUow*d 
The doctrine to be orthodox and gfood. 
And from the' apparent truth of what they 'ad heard, 
Resolv'd, henceforth, to give Truth no regard ; 
But what was for their interests to vouch, 
And either find it out, or make it such : 
That 'twas more admirable to create 
Inventions, like truth, out of strong conceit, 
Than with vexatious study, pains, and doubt, 
To find, or but suppose to' have found it out. 

This being resolv'd, the' assembly, one by ooe, 
Review'd the tube, the Elephant, and Moon j 
But still the more and curiouser they prjr^d. 
They but became the more unsatisfied : 
In no one tlung they gaz'd upon, agreeing. 
As if they 'ad different principles of seeing. 
Some boldly swore, upon a second view. 
That all they had beheld before was true. 
And damn'd themselves, they never would recant 
One syllable they had seen of th' Elephant ; 
Avow'd his shape and snout could be no Mouse's^ 
But a true natiural Elephant's proboscis. 
Others began to doubt as much, and waver. 
Uncertain which to disallow or fa.y<ws *. 
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[Until they had as many cross resolves. 

As Irishmen that have been tum'd to wolves,] 

And grew distracted whether to espouse 

The party of the Elephant or Mouse. 

Some held there was no way so orthodox. 

As to refer it to the ballot-box. 

And, like some other nation's patriots. 

To find it out, or make tJie truth, by votes t 

Others were of opinion 'twas more fit 

To' unmount the telescope and open it. 

And, for their own and all men's satisfaction. 

To search and re-examine the Transaction ; 

And afterward to explicate the rest. 

As they should see occasion for the best. 

To this, at length, as tlie' only expedient. 
The whole assembly freely gave consent; 
But ere the optic tube was half let down. 
Their own eyes clear'd the first phsenomenon: 
For at the upper end, prodigious swarms 
Of busy fiies and gnats, like men in arms. 
Had all past muster iji the glass by chance. 
For both the Peri and the Subvolvans. 

This being discover'd, once more put tliem alJ 
Into a worse and desperater brawl ; 
Surpris'd with shame, that men so grave and wis 
Should be trepan'd by paltry gnats and flies. 
And to mistake the feeble insects' swarms 
For squadrons and reserves of men in arms : 
As politic as those who, when the Moon 
As bright and glorious in a river shone, 
Threw casting-nets with equal cunning at her. 
To catch her with, and pull her out o' the' watei 

But when, at last, they had unscrew'd the glaa 
To And out whce the sly impoa\jot v;»s. 
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And saw 'twas but a Mouse, that by mishap 

Had catch'd himself, and them, in the' optic trap*/ 

Amaz'd, with shame confounded, and aiHicted 

To find themselves so openly convicted. 

Immediately made liaste to get them gone. 

With none, but this discovery alone, — 

That learned men, who greedily pursue 

Things that are rather wonderful than true. 

And, in their nicest speculations, choose 

To make their own discoveries strange news, 

And natural history rather a Gazette 

Of rarities stupendous and far-fet ; 

Believe no truths arc worthy to be known. 

That are not strongly vast and overgfrown. 

And strive to explicate app>earance8. 

Not as they're probable, but as tliey please. 

In vauii endeavour Nature to suborn. 

And, for tlicir pains are justly paid with scorn. 

* Butler, to compliment his Mouse for aflTordin^;^ him an oppoi- 
tunity of iudulf^ng hi« satiricHi turn, and displaying liis wit upon 
this occasion, to the end of this Poem sul^uined ilu: ToUownnK 
cpi^ramniatical note. 

A Mouse, whose martial valour has so lou^;: 
Af^ iH'cn iried, and by old Humer sung, 
And purchased him mon evet lasting glory 
1 han all his Grecian and his Trojan story. 
Though he appears unc-(|ual raatch'd I grant. 
In bulk xnd stature by the Elephnnt, 
Yet frequently has been ubservM in battle, 
To ha»e redut'd the proud and haughty cattle. 
When having boldly enterM the redoubt. 
And storm'd tlie dreadful outwork uf bis snout 
llie little vermin, like an errani*knight. 
Hat slain the hnge gigantic beast in figh*-. 
vol.. \ i» 
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A fRAGXKXT.* 

A l£arxi:d man, whom once a week 
A liundred vcituoais seek. 
And like an oracle apply'd to, 
To' ask questions, and admire, and lie to , 
Who cntertain'd them all of course 
(As men take wives for better or worse) 
And past them all for men of parts, 
Though some but sceptics in their heart^ . 
For when they're cast into a lump. 
Their talents equally must jump; 
As metals mixt, the rich and base 
1)0 both at equal values pass. 

With these the ord'nary debate 
Was after news, and things of state ; 
Which way the dreadful comet went. 
In sixty -four, and what it meant ? 
Mhat nations yet are to bewail 
The operation of its tail ? 
Or whctlier France or Holland yet, 
Or Germany, be in its debt ? 
What wars and plagues in Christendom 
Have happen'd since, and what to come ? 
Wiiat kings are dead, how many queens 
And princesses are poison'd since ? 

* Butler formed a design of writing another satire upon lln 

Ro>-al Society, part of which was foand among his paper* ftktf 

and correctly transcribed. Whether he ever finislied it, or Ikl 

remainder of it be lost, is uncenson*, xVie Yt^^nxenc^ that is fl^ 

terwd, u ia some sort explanaloTy oC Vhe v'c^^^^ \n«Bv. 
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And wlio shall next of all by turn 

Make courts wear black, and tradesmen mourn? 

Mliat parties next of foot, or horse. 

Will rout, or routed be, of course ? 

Wliat German marches, and retreats. 

Will furnish the next month's Gazettes } 

What pestilent contagion next. 

And what part of the world infect ? 

What dreadful meteor, and where. 

Shall in the heavens next appear? 

And w^hcn aguin shall lay embargo 

t'pon the' Admiral, tlie g^ood ship Argo ? 

W'hy currents turn in seas of ice 

Some thrice a day, and some but twice ? 

And why the tides, at night and noon. 

Court, Uke C align la, the Moon ? 

W'liat is the natural cause wliy fish. 

That always drink, do never p — ss ? 

Or whether in tlicir home, the deep, 

Ry night or day, they ever sleep ? 

If gruss be green, or snow be white, 

But only as they take the light? 

Whether possessions of the devil. 

Or mere temptations do most evil ? 

What is't tliat makes all fountains still 

Within the earth to run up hill, 

Kut on the outside down again. 

As if th* attempt had been in vain ? 

Or what's the strange magnetic cause 

The steel or loadstone's drawn, or draws ? 

The star the needle, which the stone 

Has only been but touch'd upon ? 

Whether the North-star's influencci 

WV//; both docs hold intcJligcncc ? 
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(For red-hot iron, held towards the pole. 

Turns of itself to't, when 'tis cool :) 

Or whether male and female screws 

In the' iron and stone the' effect produce ? 

What makes the body of the sun. 

That such a rapid course does run. 

To draw no tul behind through the' air. 

As comets do, when they appear; 

Which other planets cannot do, 

Because they do not bum, but glow ? 

Whether the Moon be sea or land. 

Or charcoal, or a quench'd firebrand ; 

Or if the dark holes that appear. 

Are only pores, not cities there ? 

Whether the atmosphere turn round. 

And keep a just pace with the ground ; 

Or loiter lazily behind. 

And clog the air with gusts of wind ? 

Or whether crescents in the wane, 

(For so an author has it plain) 

Do burn quite out, or wear away 

Their snuffs upon the edge of day r 

Whether the sea increase, or waste. 

And if it do, how long 'twill last ? 

Or if the sun approaches near 

The earth, how soon it will be there r 

These were their learned speculations. 
And all their constant occupations, 
To measure wind, and weigh the air, 
And turn a circle to a square; 
To make a powder of the sun, 
By which all doctors should b' undone ; 
To find the north-west passage out. 
Although the farthest way abo\\\.; 
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If chemists from a rose's ashes 
Can raise the rose itself in glasses ? 
Whether the line of incidence 
Rise from the object, or the sense ? 
To stew the' elixir in a bath 
Of hope, credulity, and faith ; 
To explicate, by subtle hints, 
The grain of diamonds and flints. 
And in the braying of an ass 
Find out the treble and the bass ; 
If mares neigh alto, and a cow 
A double diapason lowe. 



REPARTEES BETff'EEJ^ C.^T .iJ\*D PUSS, 

AT A CATERWAULING. 
IX THE MODKHX HEROIC WA¥.* 

Ir was about the middle age of nig-ht, 

When half the earth stood in the other's lig*!!!. 

And sleep, Death's brother, yet a friend to life, 

(iavc wearied Nature a restorative ; 

When Puss, wrapt warm in his own native furs, 

Dreamt soundly of as soft and warm amours, 

C>f making gallantry in gutter-tiles. 

And sporting on delightful faggot-piles ; 

• Thit poem if a satirical banter upon ihoie heroic play whirh 
wiTC M) much in vo|fue at the lime our author \»ved ; l\\e AVAo^wtN 
of » hich, havin/^ what ihvy calltti Heroic IjOVc for ihcw »u\>icc\, «it«' 
carr^iiun exMcUy in this strain ; as any one may iHrrccwe >^\x^i nh v\\ 
cooMjJnbedniDMtic piccct of Dn den, SctUv, lud oV.lic«. 

1) 2 
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Of bolting out of bushes in the dark. 
As ladies use at midnight in the Park; 
Or seeking in tall g^arrets an alcove. 
For assignations in th' affairs of love. 
.\t once liis passion was both false and true. 
And the more false, the more in earnest g^w. 
Tie fancied that he heard those amorous charmft 
Tliat us'd to summon him to soft alarms, 
To which he always brought an equal flame, 
To figlit a rival, or to court a dame : 
And as in dreams love's raptures are more taking 
Than all their actual enjoyments waking, 
His amorous passion grew to that extreme. 
His dream itself awak'd him from his dream. 
Tliought he, * What place is this ? or whither art 
i'hou vanish'd from me, mistress of my heart ? 
But now 1 had her in this very place, 
Here, fast imprison'd in my glad embrace ; 
And, while my joys beyond themselves were rapt, 
1 know not how, nor whither, thou'rt escap'd : 
Stay, and I'll follow thee'— Witli that he leapt 
Up from tlie lazy couch on which he slept. 
And wing'd with passion, through his known purlieu 
Swift as an arrow from a bow he flew. 
Nor stop'd, until his fire had him convoy'd 
AVhere many assignations he 'ad enjoy'd ; 
Where finding, what he sought, a mutual flame. 
That long had stay'd and call'd before he came ; 
Cnipatient of delay, without one word. 
To lose no further time, he fell aboard. 
But grip'd so hard, he wounded what he lov'd. 
While she, in anger, thus his heat reprov'd :— 
C. Forbear, foul ravisher, this rude address ; 
Cunst tiiou, at once> bothinivur^ wwSl cwt^^^ 
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Thou hast bewitch'd me with thy powerful 

charms, 
1 1, by drawing blood, would cure my harms. 
He that does love would set his heart a-tilt, 
: one drop of his lady's should be spilt. 
Your wounds are but without, and mine within ; 
L wound my heart, and I but prick your skin ; 
1 while your eyes pierce deeper than my claws, 
L blame the' effect, of which you are the cause. 
How could my guiltless eyes your heart invade ? 
I it not first been by your own betray'd ? 
ice 'tis my greatest crime has only been 
•t in mine eyes, but your's) in being seen. 
[ hurt to love, but do not love to hurt. 
That's worse than making cruelty a sport. 
Pain is the foil of pleasure and delight, 
X sets it off to a more noble height. 
He buys his pleasure at a rate too vain, 
.t takes it up beforehand of his pain. 
?idn is more dear than pleasure when 'tis past. 
3ut grows intolerable if it last. 
L#ove is too fuU of honour to regard 
at it enjoys, but suffers as reward, 
at knight durst ever own a lover's name, 
t had not been half-murder'd by his flame ; 
ady, that had never lain at stake, 
leath, or force of rivals for his sake ? 
yhen love does meet with injury and pain, 
Iain's the only med'cine for disdain. 
Kt once I'm happy, and unhappy too, 
eing pleas'd, and in displeasing you. 
'reposterous way of pleasure and of \o\e, 
t contrary to its own end would inove\ 
ntber bate, that covets to destroy \ 
'a business is to love, and to enioy. 
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JP. Enjoying and dettrojing IK all one I 
As flames destroy that wludi tfaey feed l^oih 
C. He never lov'd at any genefona rate^ f 

That in the' enjoyment ftmnd bia flame absle i . ^ 
As wine (the friend of love) ia wont to make r-:^ 
The thirst more mleiit it pretenda to aiakc^ ^ n; 
So should fruition do ^e krer^a fire^ i- 

Instead of lesaenini^ inflame deaire. - </ 

P, What greater proof that paaaion doea tiaaa*'' 
port, ■ - •• 

When what I would die fbr« Vm forc'd to hart } 
C. Death among lorera ia a thing deapia'd, ' r ' 
And far below a sullen humour pziz'd. 
That is more scomM and railM at than the god% 
When they are crossed in love, or ftll at odda :. . 
But since you understand not what you do» 
I am tlie judge of what I feel, not you. 
P. Passion beg^s in^fferent to prove, 
When love considers any thing but love. 
C. The darts of love, like H^tning, wound wilUiw i 
And though they pierce k, never hurt the akinf -.j 
They leave no marks behind them where they fly. 
Though tlirough the tendereat part of all, the eiyti 
But your sharp dawa have left enough to ahew ^^m 
How tender I have been, how cruel you. iji'] 

P, Pleasure is pain ; for when it is enjoy'd, -i-: 

All it could wish for was but to be* alloyed. •^., 

C. Force is a rugged way of making love. 
P. What you like best, yon always disapprove. 
C. He that will wrong his love wUl not be mce^ 
To' excuse the wrong he does to wrong her twiin^ 
P. Notliing is ^vrong but that which is ill meant 
C. M'^ounds are ill cured with a good intent. 
P. IVhen you nustake t]haX iot axi Vo^^os^f 
J never meant, you do tkie wcaii|j, -ooXV. 
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C You do not feel yourself the pain you give ; 

But 'tis not that alone for which I grieve. 

But 'tis your want of passion that I blame. 

That can be cruel where you own a flame. 

2*. "T\3 you are guilty of that cruelty 

Which you at once outdo, and blame in me ; 

For while you stifle and inflame de»re. 

You bum, and starve me, in the self-same fire. 

C It is not I, but you, that do the hurt. 

Who wound yourself and then accuse me fbr't; 

Asl thieves, that rob themselves 'twixt sun and sun. 

Make others pay for what themselves have done. 



TO THE HONOURABLE 
EDWARD HOWARD, ESQ. 

UPON HIS IirCOMPABABLE POEM OF THE BRITISH 

PRINCES.* 

SIR, 

You have oblig'd the British nation more 
Than all their bards could ever do before ; 
And, at your own charge, monuments more hard 
Than brass or marble to their fame have rear*d : 
For as all warlike nations take delight 
To hear how brave their ancestors could fight. 
You have advanc'd to wonder their renown, 
And no less virtuously improved your own : 

* Most of the celebrated wits in Charles the Second?& leeVea «A* 
dressed this gentJemaii, ia a hanterir y^y^ upoubiipoeTfi^'B^^ 
' The Briti$b PHaces,* and, among th > / ".B\it\er. 
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For 'twill be doubted whetlier 70a do write. 

Or they have acted at a nobler height 

¥ou of their andent pnneea have retriev'd 

More than the agei knear in whicb they fiv'd s 

Describ'd their cuatoms and thdr ritea anew. 

Better than all their Dmidt ever knew i 

Unriddled their dark oradea aa well 

As those themaelvea t&at mftde them paald fttetet s 

For as the Britona long have hop'd, in Tain, 

Arthur would come to gorem them again^ ^ 

You have fiilfiyU'd that prophecy alone. 

And in this poem plac'd him on hia thrcme. ^. . 

Such magic power has your prodigioua pei^ 

To raise the deac), and give new life to men i 

Make rival princea meet in anna and love, 

Whom distant agea did ao far remove : 

For as eternity haa neither paat 

Nor future, (s^uthora aay) nor first nor laa^ 

But is all instant; your eternal Muae 

All ages can to any one reduce. t,.' . , 

Then why should you, whose miracle of aft - /. 

Can life at pleasure to the dead iippart, . - -t .' ^ 

Trouble in vain your better-boaied head ' 1 

To' observe what time they liv'd in, Trnrnr tTcjW.j] 

For since you have auch.arbitrary power, - ^:- \ 

It were defect in judgment to go lower, *).' 1 

Or stoop to things so pitifiilly lewd, V 

As use to take the vulgar latitude. ^ 

There's no man fit to read what you have wiit^ . . '^^ 

That holds not some proportion with your wit; ^ -j 

As light can no way but by light appear, ' ,\ 

He must bring sense that underatuida it here. 
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A PALINODE 

TO THE 

JSrO/V. EDWARD HOWARD, ESQ, 

CPO^ HIS lXrOMFl.Rl.BLK BRITISH PRIUCES. 

It is your pardon, sir, for which my Muse 

Thrice humbly thus, in form of paper, sues ; 

For having felt the dead weight of your wit, 

She comes to ask forgiveness, and submit ; 

Is sorry for her faults, and, while I write. 

Mourns in the black, docs penance in the white : 

Hut such is her behef in your just candour, 

she hopes you will not so misunderstand her. 

To wrest her harmless meaning' to the sense 

Of silly emulation or oftence ; 

\<) : your sufficient wit does still declare 

Itself too an»ply, they are mad that diu-e 

So viun and senseless a presumption own. 

To yoke your vast j)arts in comparison ; 

And yet you might have thought upon a way 

To' instruct us how you'd have us to obey ; 

And not command our praises, and then blame 

All that's too great or httle for your fame : 

Vor who could choose but err, without some trick 

To take your elevation to a nick ? 

As he tliat was desir'd, upon occasion, 

To make the Mayor of J.ondon an oration, 

Desir'd his Lordahip's fuYOUV, that he n\\i];A\^ 

'/'aAc measure of his mouXl), to fit it vigUt. ■. 
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So, had you sent a scantling of your wit. 

You might have blam'd us if it did not fit ; 

But 'tis not just to* impose, and tlien cry down 

All that's unequal to your huge renown : 

For he that writes below your vast desert. 

Betrays his own, and not your want of art. 

Praise, like a robe of state, should not sit close 

To the' person 'tis made for, but wide and loose ; 

Derives its comeliness from being unfit, 

And such have been our praises of your wit ; 

Whicli is so extraordinary, no height 

Of fancy but your own can do it right : 

AVitncss those glorious poems you have writ 

"With equal judgment, learning, art, and wit, 

And those stupendous discoveries 

You've lately made of wonders in the skies : 

For ^\'ho, but from yourself, did ever hear 

Tlic sphere of atoms was the atmosphere ? 

Who ever shut those stragglers in a room. 

Or put a circle about vacuum ? 

What should confine those undetermined crowds^ 

And yet extend no furtlier than the clouds ? 

AVho ever could have thought, but you alone, 

A sign and an ascendant were all one ? 

Or how 'tis possible the moon should shrowd 

Her fiice, to peep at Mars behind a cloud ; 

Since clouds below are so far ^stant plac'd. 

They cannot hinder her from being barefac'd ? 

>Vlio ever did a language so enricii. 

To scorn all little particles of speech ? [found 

For lliougli they make the sense clear, yet they're 

To be u scurvy hindrance to the sound ; 

Tliereforc you wisely scorn your style to humble. 

Or for the sense's sake to vciwe \\ifcTv\x^Vi. 
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Had Homer known this art, he'd ne'er been &in 
To use so many particles in vain. 
That to no purpose serve, but (as he haps 
To want a syllable) to fill up g^ps. 
You justly coin new verbs, to pay for those 
Which, in construction, you o'ersee and lose ; 
And by this art do Priscian no wrong 
When you break 's bead, for 'tis as broad as long. 
These are your own discoveries, which none 
But such a Muse as your's could hit upon* 
That can, in spite of laws of art, or rules, 
Make things more intricate than all the schools : 
For what have laws of art to do with you. 
More than the laws with honest men and true ? 
He that's a prince in poetry, should strive 
To cry 'em down by his prerogative, 
And not submit to that which has no force 
But o'er delinquents and inferiors. 
Your poems will endure to be tried 
I' th* fire, like gold, and come forth purified ; 
Can only to eternity pretend. 
For they were never writ to any end. 
All other books bear an uncertain rate. 
But those you write are always sold by weight j 
Each word and syllable brought to the scale. 
And valued to a scruple in the sale. 
For, when the paper's chargf'd with your rich wit, 
'Tis for all purposes and uses fit ; 
Has an abstersive virtue to make clean 
Whatever Nature made in man obscene. 
Boys find, b* experiment, no paper-kite, 
Witliout your verse, can make a noble fL\g\iV 
It keeps our spjce and aromatics sweet-. 
In Paris tbejr perfume their rooms witixVlv 
roz, I. 3B 
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For burning but one leaf of your's, tiiey say, 
Drives all their sdnks and nastiness away. 
Cooks keep their pies from burning wiUi your wit, 
Their pigpi and geese from scorching on the spit : 
And vintners find their wines are ne'er the worse. 
When arsenic's only wrapp'd up in the verse. 
These are the great performances that raise 
Your mighty parts above aU reach of praise. 
And give us only leave to' admire your wortli, 
For no man, but yourself, can set it forth ; 
Whose wond'rous powers so generally known. 
Fame it the echo, and her voice your own. 



^ PAJ^EGYRIV 



cposr siA JOHH' dekham'b becoveuy fuom his 

MAD1TE88.* 

Sir, youVe outliv'd so desperate a fit 
As none could do, but an immortal wit ; 
Had your's been less, all helps had been in vaiii. 
And thrown away, though on a less sick brain ; 
But you were so far from receiving hurt. 
You grew improv'd, and much the better for't. 
As when the' Arabian bird does sacrifice. 
And bum himself in his own country's spice, 
A maggot first breeds in his pregnant urn. 
Which afler does to a young phoenix turn : 
So your hot brain, burnt in its native fire, 
Did life renew'd, and vigorous youtli acquire ; 

• Wood infiMrmi ui Uiat Denham wm made a kiiight of the Batli, 
Mttdmach ateemed by (be king ; btt^iipoaiomed&Mo\itn!i\«:rakiic 
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And with so much advantage, some hare guest. 
Your after-wit is like to be your best. 
And now expect far greater matters of ye 
Than the bought < Cooper's Hill,' or borrow'd * So- 
Such as your Tully lately dress'd in verse, [phy ;' 
like those he made himself, or not much worse ; 
And Seneca's dry sand, unmix'd with lime. 
Such as ybu cheat the King with, botch'd in rhyme. 
Kor were your morals less improv'd, all pride 
And native insolence quite laid aside ; 
And that ungovem'd outragei that was wont 
All, that you durst with safety, to affront. 
Ko china cupboard rudely overthrown, 
I^or lady tipp'd, by being accosted, down ; 
No poet jeer'd, for scribbling anuss, 
"With verses forty times more lewd than his : 
Nor did your crutch give battle to your duns, ' 
And hold it out, where you had built a sconce ; 
Nor furiously laid orange-wench aboard, 
For asking what in fruit and love you'd scorfd ; 
But all civility and complaisance. 
More than you ever us'd before or since. 
Beside, you never over-reach'd the King 
One farthing, all the while, in reckoning ; 
Nor brought in false accompt, with little tricks 
Of passing broken rubbish for whole bricks ; 
False mustering of workmen by the day. 
Deduction out of wages, and dead pay 
For those that never Uved ; all which did come. 
By thrifty management, to no small sum. 
You puU'd no lodgings down, to build them worse. 
Nor repair'd others, to repair your purse. 
As you were wont; till all you built appeased 
JJke tbMtAmpMon with his fiddle xe^x^di 
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For had the stones (like his) charm'd by your veTse» 
Built up themselves, they could not have done worse : 
And sure, when first you ventur'd to survey. 
You did deag^ to do't no other way. 

All this was done before those days began 
In which you were a wise and happy man : 
For who e'er liv*d in such a paradise. 
Until fresh straw and darkness op'd your eyes ? 
Who ever greater treasure could command. 
Had nobler palaces, and richer land, 
Than you had then, who could raise sums as vast 
As all the cheats of a Dutch war could waste. 
Or all those practis'd upon public money ? 
For nothing, but your cure, could have undone ye. 
For ever are you bound to curse those quacks 
That undertook to cure your happy cracks ; 
For though no art can ever make them sound. 
The tampering cost you threescore thousand pound. 
How high might you have liv'd, and play'd, and lost. 
Yet been no more undone by being choust ; 
Nor forc*d upon the Ring's accompt to lay 
All that, in serving him, you lost at play ! 
For nothing but your brain was ever found 
To suffer sequestration, and compound. 
Yet you've an imposition laid on brick, 
For all you then laid out at Beast or Gleek ; 
And when you've rais'd a sum, straight let it fly. 
By understanding low, and venturing high ; 
Until you have reduc'd it down to tick, 
.\nd theo recruit again from lime and brick. 
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WHO JITDGE or UODSBSr PLATS PKSCISSLT BT TBI 
BULKS or THE AjrCLBlTTS*. 

Whoeyxb will regard poetic fiiry, 

When it is once found Idiot by a jury, 

And every pert and arbitrary fool 

Can all poetic licence over-rule ; 

Assume a barbarous tyranny to handle 

The Muses, worse than Ostrogoth and Vandal ; 

Make 'em subnut to verdict and report. 

And stand or fall to the* orders of a court? 

Much less be sentenc'd by the arbitrary 

Proceedings of a witless plagiary. 

That forges old records and ordinances 

Against the right and property of fancies; 

More false and nice, than weighing of the weather 

To the' hundredth atom of the lightest feather. 

Or measuring of air upon Parnassus, 

With cylinders of Torricellian glasses ; 

Reduce all tragedy, by rules of art. 

Back to its antique theatre, a cart ; 

And make them henceforth keep the beaten roads 

Of reverend choruses and episodes ; 

Reform and regulate a puppet-play. 

According to the true and ancient way, 

• This warm invective was very probably occasioned by Mr. Ry- 
mcr, historiosrapber to Charles II. who censured iViree tWk^^ve* ^^ 
Beaumont and Fletcher; and who stlgmatxsed «ome ot ^\v^» 
tpeare'spkytasbhodf &iee$, and his heroet asjaOi-pvAdvn^'v. 

b2 
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That not an actor ahill presume to iqiieak^ 
Unless he have a ficence forH in Greek ; • 

Nor Whittington henceforward sell fais cat in 
Plain Tulg^ Englidby without mewing Latin z 
No pudding shall be suffered to be witty. 
Unless it be in order to raise pity ; 
Nor devil in the puppet-play be* allowed 
To roar and spit fire, but to fri^t the crowd. 
Unless some god or demon chance t* have i»qaet 
Against an ancient fiumly of Gte^eks ; 
That other men may tronble and take waning'y- 
How such a fatal progeny the3r*re honk in ; 
For none but such for Tragedy are fitted. 
That have been ruinM only to be pitied; 
And only those held proper to deter, 

o've had the' ill luck against their wills to err : 
lence only such as are of middling sizes. 
Between morality and venal vices. 
Are qualified to be destro3r'd by Fate, 
For other mortals to take warning at. 

As if the antique laws of Tragedy 
Did with our own municipal agree, 
And serv'd, like cobwebs, but t' ensnare the weil# 
And give diversion to the great to break ; 
To make a less delinquent to be brought • 

To answer for a greater person's fault. 
And suffer all the worst, the worst approver 
Can, to excuse and save himself, discover. 

No longer shall Dramatics be confined 
To draw true images of all mankind ; 
To punish in effigy criminals. 
Reprieve the innocent, and hang the false ; 
But a club-law to execute and kill. 
For nothing, whonuoe'er t^e^ \\tuA) ^^'^ 
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And since our Englisli plaiparies nim, 

And ttcal their far-fct criticisms from him» 

And by an action falsely laid of Trover, 

The lumber for their proper goods recover; 

Knouffh to furnisli all the lewd impeachers 

(>f witty Beaumont's poetry, and Fletcher's^ 

Who for a few misprisions of wit, 

Are charged by those who ten times worse commit ; 

And for misjudginff some unhappy scenes. 

Arc censur'd for't with more unlucky sense j 

When all their worst miscarriages delight. 

And please more, tlian the best tliat pcdantf write. 



PROLOGUE 

TO THE 

QUEEN OF AHHAGON, 

ACTED BEPOHE THE DUKE OF TOUK, UFOV HIS 

BIUTU-DAr. 

RiH, while so many nations strive to pay 
The tribute of their glories to tliis day, 
I'hat gave them earnest of so great a sum 
Of glory (from your future acts) to come. 
And which you have discliargM at such a rate. 
That all succeeding times nuist celebrate ; 
We, that subsist by your bright influence, 
And have no life but what we own from thence. 
Come humbly to present you, our own way. 
With all we have, (beside our hearts] a play. 
J)ut OS dcvoutest men can pay no more 
To deitieu than whai Uiey ^^ \>c^v)t<:, 
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We bring you only what your great Gomnuunds 

Did rescue for us from engrosni^ haiidB|» 

That would have taken oar adminiatratioii 

Of all departed poets' goods i' the nation ; 

Or, Uke to lords of manors, seiz'd all plays 

That come witlun their reach, as wefbs and strays ; 

And claimed a forfeiture of all past wit ; 

But that your justice put a stop to it. 

'Twas well for us, who else must hare been glad 

To' admit of all who now write new and bad; 

For still the wickeder some auth<»s write. 

Others to write worse are enoourajg^d bjr^t ; 

And though those fierce inqiuntors of wit, 

The critics, spare no flesh that ever writ ; 

But just as tooth-draw'rs find, among the rout. 

Their own teeth work, in pulling others out. 

So they, decrying all of all that write. 

Think to erect a trade of judging by't. 

Small poetry, like other heresies. 

By being persecuted multiplies ; 

But here thejr're like to fail of all pretence ; 

For he that writ this play b dead long dnce. 

And not within their power : for bears are said 

To ^pare those that lie stUl, and seem but dead. 
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EPILOG UJE 

TO THX SAKE. TO THS DUCHSSS. 

Madaji, the jojTS of this great day are due. 

No less than to your royal Lord, to you *, 

And while three nughty kingdoms pay yous V^s^-* 

Vau bare, wbgfa greater than them ^X% \oa Yiftvxt. ^ 
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That heart that, when it was his country's j 
The fury of two elements outdar*!!. 
And made a stubborn haughty enemy 
The terror of his dreadful conduct fly ; 
And yet you conquer*d it — and made your 
Appear no less victorious than his arms ; 
For which you oft have triumph'd on this d 
And many more to come Hcav'n grant you 
But as great princes use, in solemn times 
O^ joy» to pardon all but heinous crimes. 
If we have sin'd without an ill intent. 
And done below what really we meant ; 
We humbly ask your pardon for't, and pra> 
You would for^ve, in honour of the day. 



UPOW 

PHILIP J\/rE*S THAJ^KSGIVIJSTG BE 

A bbaud is but the vizard of a face, 
That Nature orders for no other place ; 

* Philip Nye wai educated at Oxford, fint in Brazen : 
lege, and afUrrwardi in Magdalen HhII, where, uiidmr the 
of a purittnical tutor, he received the first tincture of 
and disgust to our ecclesiastiiiil establishment. After • 
degrees he went into orders, but soou le<t England to go i 
in Holland. In the year 1640 b» letumed home, beearoe 
Presbyterian, and a u»\«nt stiekler for the Parliainent, 
thou^t c(HMidk;r«Me enough, in his way, to be sent by 
into Scotland, to encourage and spirit up (he cause of i 
nant ; in defence of which he wrote sevt ral pamphlets. } 
as his zeal arose firom lelf-interest and ambition, when i 
pendents begitn to have the ascendant, and power and pro 
that channel, he faced about, and became a strenuous pre 
thMt «Ktr ; sod in this lituition he wu whsa he &U untei 
ofButkt*tmtise, 
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: iiin^ Miil taiscl of a CDuntcDi.ncr, 

rt hides his person from another nuin'K, 

I, tike the Homaji habits of their youth, 

B»er worn until his perfect gjowth ; 

tivilege no other crcuture hiui, 

vear a natural mask upon his lace, 

X ^ufts its likeness every day he wean, 

Bt some other persons' cliaraetei-s ; 

I by ita own mythology implies, 

1 men were bum to live in some diiij^ise. 

lus aa(islie<t a reverend man. that clear'd 

^ngrcdnK conscience by his Itcard. 

'ad been prefer*!! i' tlie' army, when the chuKi^ 

I taken with a '17ij/ nol ? in the lurch -. 

en primate, riH-tTOiiolitun, miiJ preluica, 

rt tum'd to officers of horse, and zealoti, 

m whom he held the most pluraUties 

ootributions, donatives, and salarlea; 

iheM the cliiefest of those sp'ritual trumpets, 

t sounded cliarg-cs to their fiercest combaU, 

in the dcspcratcst^of defcLita 

never blown as opportune retreats i 
il the Synod order'd his departure 
U>ndon, from his caterwauling quarter, 
it among 'em, as he had been chosen, 

pass or null things at his own disposing! 
Id clap up souls in Umbo with a vote, 
, for their fees, discharge and let them out ; 
di made some grandees bribe him with the place 
olding-fortb upon Thank^ving-days, 
tfaer the Members, two and two abreasl, 
:h'd to take in the spoils of all— the featti 
by the waj' repeated the ob-hones 
* wiJd bidt, and diramatic tone* i 
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Ifis frequent and pathetic hums and hawi^ 
He practis'd only t' animate the Cause, 
With which the Sisters were so preposseitt 
They could remember nothing of the rest. 

He though upon it, and resolved to put 
His Beard into as wonderful a cut. 
And, for the further service of the womeny. 
To' abate the rig^dness of liis opinion ; 
And, but a day before, had been to find 
The ablest virtuoso of the kind. 
With whom he long and seriously confer'd 
On all intrigues that might concern his Beard ; 
By whose advice he sate for a design 
In little drawn, exactly to a hne ; 
That if the creature cliance to have occasion 
To undergo a thorough reformation. 
It might be borne conveniently about. 
And by the meanest artist copied out. 

This done, he sent a journeyman sectary 
He 'ad brought up to retrieve, and fetch, and cany. 
To find out one that had tlie greatest practice. 
To prune and bleach the beards of all Fanatics, 
And set their most confus'd disorders right. 
Not by a new design, but newer light ; 
Who us'd to shave the gi'andccs of tlicir sticklen^ 
And crop the wortliics of tlieir Convcnticlers ; 
To whom he show'd his new-invented draught, 
And told him how 'twas to be copied out. 

Quoth he, * 'Tis but a false and counterfeit. 
And scandalous device of human wit. 
That's abs'lutely forbidden in tlie Scripture, 
To make of any carnal thing the picture.' 

Quoth t' other saint, ' You must leave that to us 
To' kgree what's lawful, ov v/\uvV. vicwvAs\QWA\ 
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rune the zealofs teneu and nis jowU{ 
'd on as pertinentlj» as he anipt^ 
ndred tiroes for eveiy hair he cUpt ; 
the Beard at length began to' appear, 
reassume its antique character ; 
' more and more itself, that art might striTe, 
stand in competition with the life ; 
ome have doubted if 'twere made of snips 
ibles, glew'd and fitted to his hpi^ 
let in such an artificial frame, 
it had been wrought in filograin, 
subtly fiU'd and polish'd, than the gin, 
Vulcan caught himself a cuckold in ; 
Lachesis, that spins the threads of Fate, 
1 not have drawn it out more delicate, 
t being dcagn'd and drawn so regular, 
i scrupulous punctilio of a hair, 
could imagine that it should be portsi 
USabp XmraiYf-unconfbiming morUl? 
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And yet it was, and did abominate 

The least compliance in the Church or State ; 

And from itself did equally dissent. 

As from rchgion and the government/ 

* Mr. Thyer found among Mr. Batter's manatcripti lererti 
other little iketchet upon the same sut^cct, but Bone worth print- 
iog, except the following x 

This reverend brother, like • goat, 
Did wear a tail upon his throat, 
llie fringe and ta»sel of a fkce. 
That gives it a becoming grace. 
But set in such a curious frame. 
As if *iwerc wrought in filograia, 
And out so even, as ift had been 
Drawn with a pen upon his chin* 
Ko topiary hedg(>. of quickset 
Was eVr so neatly cut or thicktet. 
I1iat made behoiders more Hdmire, 
Than China plate ih iV» made of wire ; 
But be ng wrought so regular 
In every part, and every hair, 
"Who would believe it shouM be portal 
To unconforming inward mortal ? 
And yet it wai, attd did dissent 
Mo less from its own guvemment, 
Thau (irom the Church's, and detest 
That which it held forth and protest; 
Did equally abominate 
Conformity in Church end State; 
And, like an hy|>ocritic.,brother, 
Profcss'd one thing. Had did another ; 
As all things, where they're most profest, 
Are found to be regarded least. 
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Steeples that totter'd in the air. 
By letchera sinM into repair ; 
A« if we harl retained no sign 
Nor character of the divine 
And heavenly part of human nature. 
But only the coarse earthy matter. 
Our universal inclination 
Tends to the worst of our creation, 
As if the stars conspir'd to' imprint, 
In our whole species, by instinct, 
A fatal brand and sig^ture 
Of nothing else but the impure. 
The best of all our actions tend 
To the preposterousest end. 
And, like to mongrels, we're inclined 
To take most to the' ig^obler kind ; 
Or monsters, that have always least 
Of tlie' human parent, not the beast. 
Hence 'tis we've no regard at all 
Of our best half original ; 
But, when they differ, still assert 
The interest of the' ignobler part ; 
Spend all the time we have upon 
The vain caprices of the one, 
But gnidg^ to spare one hour, to know 
What to the better part we owe. 
As in all compound substances. 
The greater still devours the less : 
So, being born and bred up near 
Our oartliy gross relations here. 
Far fVom the ancient nobler place 
Of all our high paternal race, 
now dcgt:nerate, and grow 
' bwburouB, and mean, ai\d\ovr« 
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Inflict, to ag^gravatc the curse 

On their own hated kind much worse^ 

As if by Nature they *d been serv'd 

More gently than their fate deserv'd. 

Take pains (in justice) to invent. 

And study their own punishment ; 

That, as their crimes should greater grow. 

So might their own inflictions too. 

Hence bloody wars at first began, 

The artificial plague of man. 

That from his own invention rise. 

To scourge his own iniquities; 

That if the heav'ns should chance to spare 

Supplies of constant poison'd air. 

They might not, with unfit delay, 

For lingering destruction stay, 

Nor seek recruits of death so far. 

But plague themselves with blood and war. 

And if these fail, there is no good 
Kind Nature e'er on man bestow'd. 
But he can easily divert 
To his own misery and hurt ; 
Make that which Heaven meant to bless 
The' ungrateful world with, gentle Peace ; 
With luxur}^' and excess, as fast, 
As war and desolation waste ; 
Promote mortality, and kill 
As fast as arms, by sitting still ; 
like earthquakes, slay without a blow, 
And only moving, overthrow ; 
Make law and equi^ as dear 
Am plunder and free-quarter were, 
Aiui Berce encoiintert at the b«r« 
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For what docs vast wealth bring but cheat. 
Law, hixurj*, disease, and debt j 
Pain, pleasure, discontent, and sport;* 
An easy-troubled life, and short ? 

But all these plagues are nothing near 
Those, far more cruel and severe. 
Unhappy man takes pains to find. 
To* inflict himself upon his mind ; 
And out of his own bowels spins 
A rack and torture for his sins ; 
Torments himself, in vain, to know 
That most which he can never do ; 
And the more strictly 'tis denied. 
The more he is unsatisfied ; 
Is busy in finding scniples out. 
To languish in eternal doubt ; 
Sees spectres in the dark, and ghosts. 
And starts, as horses do at posts ; 
And, when his eyes assist him least. 
Discerns such subtle objects best. 

* On a vacancy in the sheet opposite to thii line, Mr. 1 
fuund the following venes, which probably were intended \ 
added ; but as they are not regularly inserted, he chose rath* 
give them by way of note. 

For men ne*er digg'd %o deep into 
The boweli of the earth below. 
For metals, that are found to dwell 
Near neighbour to the pit of hell. 
And have a magic power to sway 
I'he greedy souls of men that way. 
But with their bodies have been fain 
To fill those trenches up again ; 
When bloody battles have been fboghfi 
For sharing that which they took out : 
For wealth is all things that conduce 
To jnan's destruction or his use; 
A f tandard both to buy and sell 
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On hypothetic dreams and visions 

Orounds everlasting disquisitions. 

And raises endless controversies 

On vulgar theorems and hearsays; 

Grows positive and confident, 

In things so far beyond the' extent 

Of human sense, he does not know 

^Vhether they be at all or no. 

And doubts as much in things that are 

As plainly evident and clear; 

Disdains all useful sense, and plain. 

To' apply to the' intricate and vain ; 

And cracks his brains in plodding on 

Thst, which is never to be known ; 

To pose himself with subtleties. 

And hold no other knowledge wise ; 

Although the subtler all things are, 

The3r*re but to nothing the more near j 

And the less weight they can sustain. 

The more he still lays on in vain. 

And hangs his soul upon as nice 

And subtle curiosities. 

As one of that vast multitude 

That on a needle's point have stood; 

Weighs right and wrong, and true and fidse, 

Upon as nice and subtle scales, 

As those that turn upon a plane 

With the' hundredth par^ of half a grain-; 

And still the subtiler they move, 

The sooner false and useless prove : 

So man, that thinks to force and strain, . 

Beyond its natural sphere, his brun, 

In vain torments it on the rack, 

And, for Improving, sets it back ; 
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Is ignorant of his own extent, 
And that to which his aims arc bent; 
Is lost in botli, and breaks Iiis blade 
Upon the anvil where 'twas made : 
For as abortions cost more pain 
Than vigorous births, so all the vain 
And weak productions of man's wit 
That aim at purposes unfit. 
Require more drudgery, and worse, 
Tlian those of strong and lively force. 



SATIRE 

T7P0N TRK LlCXirriOUS AGE 07 CnARISS IT. 

•Tis a strange age we've liv'd in, and a lewd. 

As e'er the sun in all his travels view'd ; 

An age as vile as ever Justice urg'd, 

I^ikc a fantastic lecher, to be scourg'd ; 

Nor has it scap'd, and yet has only leani'd, 

The more 'tis plagued, to be the less concem'd. 

Twice have we seen two dreadful judgments nge^ 

Knough to fright the stubborn'st-hearted age ; 

The one to mow vast crowds of people down, 

The other (as then needless) half the Town ;• 

And two as mighty miracles restore 

What both had ruin'd and destroy'd before ; 

In all as unconcem'd as if they *ad been 

But pastimes for diversion to be seen, 

• Alhtding to the plague $nA fire of London, in the year leu 
and 1660, 
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yr, like the plagues of Egypt, meant a curse, 
Vot to reclaim us, but to make us worse. 
Twice have men tum'd the World (that ally 
blockhead) 
the wrong side outward, like a juggler's pocket j 
Shook out hypocrisy as fast and loose 
\s e'er the devil could teach, or sinners use ; 
Vnd on the other side at once put in 
Ks impotent, iniquity, and sin. 
Kb skulls that have been crack'd are often found 
Upon the wrong side to receive the wound, 
Ajid like tobacco-pipes at one end hit. 
To break at the' other still that's opposite ; 
So men, who once extravagance would shun. 
Into the contrary extreme have run ; 
And all the difference is, that as the first 
Provokes the other freak to prove the worst. 
So, in return, that strives to render less 
Xhe last delusion, with its own excess ? 
And, like two unskiU'd gamesters, use one way. 
With bungUng t* help out one another's play. 
For those who heretofore sought private holes, 
Securely in the dark to damn their souls. 
Wore vizards of hypocrisy, to steal 
And slink away in masquerade to hell ; 
Kow bring their crimes into the open sun, 
Por all mankind to gaze their worst upon. 
As eagles try their young against his rays. 
To prove if they're of generous breed or base ; 
Call heav'n and earth to witness how they've aim'd* 
With all their utmost vigour to be damn'd. 
And by their own examples, in the view 
Of all the worlds strive to damn others too \ 
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On all occasions soiiglit to be tut civil 
As possible they could, to' his grace tlie Devil, 
To give him no unnecessary trouble, 
Nor in small matters use a friend ao noble ; 
Rut witli their constant practice done their belt 
To' improve and propagate his interest: 
For men have now made vice so great an art 
The matter of fact's become the slightest part; 
And the del)auched'st actions they can do, 
Merc trifles to tlic circumstance and show. 
For 'tis not what they do tliat's now the sin, 
But what they lewdly' aifect and gloxy in. 
As if proposterously tliey would profess 
A forc'd hypocrisy of wickedness j 
And affectation, that makes good tilings bad. 
Must make affected sliame accurs'd and mad ; 
For vices for themselves may find excuse, 
nut never for their complement and shews ; 
That if tlicre ever were a mystery 
Of moral secular iniquity, 
And that tlic churches may not lose their due 
By being incroach'd u))on, 'tis now, and new : 
For men arc now as scrupulous and nice, 
And tender-conscicnc'd of low paltry vice. 
Disdain as proudly to be thought to have 
To do in any mischief but tlie brave. 
As the most scrupulous zealot of late times 
To' appear in any but the horrid'st crimes ; 
Have as precise and strict punctilios 
Now to appear, as then to make no shows ; 
And steer the workl by disagreeing force 
Of diflfcrent customs 'gainst her natural course : 
80 powerful 's ill example to incroach, 
AndNutuK, spite of all her laws, du\>i.\xc\i> 



aiii|>le, that iinperiou* dictntor 

iJI lliat'i good or bod to hurann uatuiv, 

which tJie world*! oomiptcii uuX rvelmm'ii, 

fex to be Mv'il, untt atuiliM to be dunn'd t 

at reconcile* ikU contrurttiim, 

kca wUdom fbolitdiitew. and folly wise i ^M 

r seal kljke on trutlu uut QOvnterGeiUi ^H 

er» itU clibnicters uf virtue' and vice, j| 

i [MMM one fur the' oUier in diaf^ine ; 

ltc« all thin]^ u it pleuca, utidvratouil, 

I good KceivM for bwl, uul b«d fin' gcMKi | 

tt ilily countcrohMiKoii wrong uid right. 

:e wtute in tic Ids of blMk, and black m wbitei - 

if the lawn ufNituru liad bcuii made 

purjioiiu only lu be diaobcy'di 

mil h«i iMt hia nagh^ inMrsit, 

hMinf bMii dytingniVd ftan « bcMt I 

1 had BO other way bat rin tni Tioe, 

be reator'd again to PaiMUaa, 

low coptcHU ii our languag* lately gwwn 

make blaaphnniiig wit, ud a jargon 1 

1 j'et how" espreMiTa and mgnifioMt, 

la— n, at onoe to cune, and iwear, andnstl 

if tM> way expren'd men's aeult «o wellt 

damiungof themto the pft of hall) 

r any aHcvetation were to civil, 

iDOTtgagtng lalTation to the devil i 

that hia name did add a cbanning grace, 

d blaaphemy a purity' to* our phnae. 

F what can.any language more enrich, 

■B to pfty iouli for vitittiig ^cech -, 
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TIThen the great'st tyrant in the worid made those* 
But lick their words out, that abus'd his prose ? 

What trivial punishments did then protect 
To public censure a profound respect. 
When the most shameful penance, and severe, 
That could be' inflicted on a Cavalier 
For infamous debauchery, was no worse 
Than but to be deg^raded from his horse» 
And have his livery of oats and hay. 
Instead of cutting spurs off, ta'en away ? 
They held no torture then so great as shame. 
And that to slay was less than to defame ; 
For just so much reg^ard as men express 
To the' censure of the public, more or less, 
Tlie same will be retum'd to them again. 
In shame or reputation, to a g^n ; 
And how perverse soe*er the world appears, 
'Tis just to all the bad it sees and hears ; 
And, for that virtue, strives to be allow 'd 
For all the injuries it does the gt)od. 

How silly were their sages heretofore. 
To fright their heroes with a syren-whore ? 
Make 'cm believe a water-witch, with charms^ 
Could sink their men of war as easy' as storms. 
And turn their mariners, that heard them sing. 
Into land-porpusses, and cod, and ling ; 
To terrify tliose mighty champions. 
As we do children now with Bloodybones ; 
Until the subtlest of their conjurers 
Seard up the labels to his soul, his ears, 

* This tyrant was Caligula: the fact if recorded by Saetoniai* 
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And tied his deafen'd sailors (while he pass'd 
The dreadful lady's lodg^gs) to the mast ; 
And rather venture drowning than to wrong 
The sea-pug^s chaste ears with a bawdy song .* 
To be' out of countenance, and, like an ass. 
Not pledge the lady Circe one beer-glass ; 
Unmannfirly refuse her treat, and wine. 
For feai^f being tum'd into a swine ; 
When one of our heroic* adventurers now , 

Would drink her down, and turn her into* a sow. 
So simple were those times, when a grave sage 
Could with an old-wife's tale instruct the age ; 
Teach virtue more fantastic ways and nice. 
Than ours will now endure to* improve in vice ; 
Made a dull sentence, and a moral fable. 
Do more than all our holdings-fortli are able ; 
A forc'd obscure mythology convince, 
Beyt)nd our worst inflictions upon sins ; 
When an old proverb, or an end of verse. 
Could more than all our penal laws coerce. 
And keep men honester than all our furies 
Of gaolers, judges, constables, and juries f 
Who were converted then with an old saying. 
Better than all our preaching now, and praying. 
What fops had these been, had they Uv*d with ujs, 
Where the best reason's made ridiculous. 
And all the plain and sober things we say. 
By raillery are put beside their play ? 
For men are grown above all knowledge now. 
And what they're ignorant of, disdain to know ; 
Engross truth (like fanatics) underhand ; 
And boldly judge, before they understand ; 
The self-same courses equally advance 
/a spiritual and CHmal igTiorance, 
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And, by the same degrees rfcoaide nc ey * 

Become impregiuible igMiiiit all tene $ 

For as they ou^^w ot^finmeet tiien. 

So would they now m6 rm Bty nguii. 

Though I>rudgeiy and Knowledge are of kiiv 

And both descended from one paien^ Sfai; 

And therefore seldom htTO been knoim ^patft 

In tracing out tiie ways of TVcth and Art I 

Yet they have nortk-weat paaaagea to ateor, 

A short way to it, witiumt paina or care: ' - 

For as implicit ftdih ia to more adff 

Than that which underatanda ita ofm belief i 

So those that think, «nd do but tbiak* lii^ knaw^ 

Are to more obadnate dian tiioae that do; 

And ipore averse, tiian if tkey'd ne'er been 

A wrong way, to a right one to be bro q|^ tt 

Take boldness upon credit beforehand. 

And grow too positiTe to understand ; 

Believe themselvea aa knowing and as fkmoii% 

As if their gifts had gotten a fiumdamuff 

A bill of store to take i:^ a degree. 

With all tne learning to it, custom-firee. 

And look as big for what they bought at Courts 

As if they 'ad done their ezercisea ibr^ 



SATIRE. 

VVOV OAMIKG. 

What fool would trouble Fortune more. 
When she has been too kind before ;. 
Or tempt her to take back again 
What she had thrown away in vain, 
By idly venturing her good ^raoea 
To be dispos'd of by arae*-acea\ 
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Or settling it in trust, to uses 
Out of his power, on trays and deuces : 
To put it to the chance, and try, 
1' th' ballot of a box and die. 
Whether his money be his own. 
And lose it, if he be overthrown ; 
As if he were betray'd and set 
B)' his own stars to every cheat. 
Or wretchedly condemned by Fate 
To throw dice for his own estate ; 
As mutineers, by fatal doom. 
Do for their lives, upon a drum ? 
Par what less influence can produce 
So great a monster as a chouse. 
Or any two-leg^'d thing possess 
With such a brutish sottislmcss ? 
Unless those tutelary stars, 
Intrusted by astrologers. 
To have the charge of man, combined 
1 use him in the self-same kind ; 
As those that lielp'd them to the trust. 
Are wont to deal with others just. * 
For to become so sadly dull 
And stupid, as to fine for gull, 
(Not as, in cities, to be* excusM, 
But to be judg'd tit to be us*d) 
Tliat wliosoe'er can draw it in 
Is sure inevitably to* win, 
And, witli a curs*d half-witted fate, 
To grow more dully desperate, 
The more *tis made a common prey, 
And cheated foppishly at play. 
Is their condition ; Fate betrays 
To folly finit, and then destrovji 



u " 
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For what but miracles can ser\'e 
So great a madness to preserve. 
As his, that ventures gtMxb and chatties, 
(Where there's no quarter giv^) in battles, 
And fights with money-bags as bold. 
As men with sand-bags did of <M;* 
Put lands, and tenements, and stocks. 
Into a paltry juggler's box ; 
And, like an alderman of Gotham, 
Embarkcth in so vile a bottom ; 
Engages blind and senseless hap 
^Gainst high, and low, and slur, and knap, 
(As Tartars, with a man of straw. 
Encounter lions hand to paw) 
With those that never venture more 
Than they had safely' insured before ; 
Who, when they knock the box, and shake. 
Do like the Indian rattle-snake. 
But strive to ruin and destroy 
Those that mistake it for fair play ; 
That have th^ir Fulhamsf at command. 
Brought up to do their feats at hand; 
That understand their calls and knocks^ 
And how to place themselves i' tli' box ; 
Can tell the oddses of all g^ames. 
And when to answer to their names ; 
Andy when he conjures them to' appear. 
Like imps are ready every where ; 
When to play foul, and when run fair 
(Out of design) upon the square. 
And let the greedy cully win. 
Only to draw him further in ; 

* AUuding probacy to the iport of the C^umi^uu 
tMie die nMumftctORd it Tullnm t& MiM&eKi- 
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i those with which he idly pkys 
no reg^ard to what he says, 
ugh he jemie and blaspheme 
:n they miscarry) Heav'n and them ; 
lamn his soul, and swear, and curse, 
:ruc]fy his Saviour worse 
those jew-troopers that threw out, 
I they were raffling for his coat; 
iince revenge, as if they heard, 
ig^tly understood and fear'd, 
rould take heed another time, 
bo commit so bold a crime ; 
i the poor bones are innocent 
. he did, or said, or meant, 
i«re as little sense, almost, 
that damns them when he 'as lost; 
he had relied upon 
judgment rather than his own ; 
^at it were their fault, not his, 
manag'd them himself amiss, 
;aTe them ill instructions how 
n, as he would have them do ; 
hen condemns them, sillily, 
iving no more wit than he ? 



SATIRE. 
(to a bad post.) 



r fiunous wit, whose rich and easy vein* 
and unus'd to drudgery and pain, 
1 Apollo's treasure at command, ^ 

Qwgood verse is coined do'st undets\j8a\<^'-> 



■^ 



In an Wif 8 combtcts muter gf defence. 
Ten me, how dost tlioa p«M on Thyme «nd 
'Tis said they' apiily to tliee» and inihy ▼eniD' 
I>o freely range lliemaehret ta Tolmiteen.* 
And \idthout pain, or pompiiig far a wofd*. . -• 

Place themselves fitly of their own aeootd. ' 
I, whom a loud capiieh (for some great cii m e 
I have committed) has condemn'd to ihj f me» 
With slavbh obstinacy vex my brain 
To reconcile 'em, but aha ! in vain s 
Sometimes I set my wits upon tibe raek^ 
And, when I would say white, the verse mya Wmk» * 
When I would draw a brave man to the fife 
It names some slave that pimps to his own wiAi^ • 
Or base poltroon, that would have sold lmidiii||^dta||' 
If he had met witii any to have bought her; 
When I would praise an author, the untoward 
Damn'd sense says l^r|^ but the rhymfl mjiJ 
Howard.* ^ ' 

In fine, whate'er I strive lo bring about^ - «r \ '■• 

The contrary (q)ite of my heart) comes ovdU r -* * 
Sometimes, enragf'd for time and pains miapent^ 
I give it over, tir'd, and discontent; 
And, damning the duU fiend a thousand time% 
By whom I was possessed, forswear att rhymes ; ' 

But having curs'd the Muses, Ihey appear, I 

To be revenged for \ ere I am aware. I 

Spite of myself, I straight take fire agun, > 

FtJl to my task, with paper, ink, and pen. 
And breaking aU the oaths I made, in vun. 
From verse to verse expect their aid again. 
But if my Muse or I were so discreet 
To^ endure, for rhyme's sake, one dxdl epi^et, • ^ . i 

' Sre before, a poem to EAii«AB)Qf«iBA»^B«^«^^* 



la aaa ruDics, witn as uttie care» 

he colour of her lips and hair ; [stones, \ • 

lixing suns and flowers, and pearls and I 

?ni serve all complexions at once. ' 

lese fine fancies, at hap-hazard writ, 
make verses without art or wit; 
lifting forty times the verb and noun, 
ol'n impertinence patch up mine own : i y 

Jie choice words my scrupulous wit < '' 

il to pass one that is unfit ; ^ 

1 endure to fill up a void place, I 

e's end with one insipid phrase ; ^ ' j 

erefbrc, when I scribble twenty times^ ' t. 

have written four, 1 blot two rhymes. ' 

be damn'd who first found out that curse> • jf 

irison and confine his tlioughts in verse ; 
r so dull a clog upon his wit, jj 

ke liis reason to his rh>'me submit, 
t this pluf^ie I freely might have spent 
py days with leisure and content ; 



I 



hintr in thi> world to do or think, . i 
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But ever since tlus peremptory veiii. 
With restless frenzy; fint pooeit'd mybriiii^ 
And that the devil tempted me» in ^te 
Of my own happinem, to judge and wnte; ■'* 
Shut up against my win, I waste my agifr 'v 
In mending thifly and blotting out that |Hig^ ' 
And grow so weafy of the davish tnd^ - , : V. ' 
I envy their c<nidition that write bad. . ;^ ^ 

O happy Scudeiy!* whose easy qoill t 
Can, once a month, a mighty ▼<4nme fiH.; • ^' 
For though thy works are written m despite'- ' . ' 
Of all gt)od sense; impertinent, and ahgfat-t ^ '•'^*'- 
They never have been known to stand in need **^ .: 
Of stationer to sell, or sot to read; ■'■ ■• 

For so the rhyme be at the verse's end, • • * 

No matter whither all the rest does tend. 
Unhappy is that man who, spite of 's heart. 
Is forc'd to be tied up to rules of art. 
A fop that scribbles, does it with delight, ':' • 

Takes no pains to conuder what to write : ''''•' 
But, fond of all the nonsense he brings ftftfa^- -- -_ '^' 
Is ravish'd with his own great wit and wortlti* •' «'- ' 
While brave and noble writers vainly strive , 
To such a height of glory to arrive ; 
But still with all they ^o unsatified, '^- 

Ne'er please themselves, though aU the world htm§tf i 
And those whom all mankind admire for wit^ 
Wish, for their own sakes, they had neter writ. •* '* 
Thou, then, tliat seest how ill I spend my tini^ ■ r ^ 
Teach me, for pity, how to make a rhyme ^ 
And if the' instructions chance to prove in vaifl^' -^ 
Teach — how ne'er to write again. 

* Monsieur Scudery WM tliotist&7 «i&ni«\ >i VNMie«^i(pril|i *; 
fecundity of biB pea. ' ' ^ 
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>uld not rather get him gone 
the' intolerable zone, 
his passage through those sea 
rn in flames, or those that frec/o* 
e one nation gq to school, 
m of another, like a fool ? 
f all its tricks and fashions 
idemic affectations, 
e to wear no mode or dress, 
t they in their wisdom please ; 
des arc, by being taught 
>n gloves and stocking^, caught; 

all that they devise, 
rorc their liveries ; 
ady* and dress the' imagination, 

1 the clothes, but with tlie fashion -, 
nge it (to fulfil the curse . h 
I's fall) for new, though worse ; \h 

' their breeches full and rise f' *; j 
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Sometimes with sleeves and bodies wide. 
And sometimes straiter than a hide : 
Wear perukes, and with false grey hairs 
Disguise the true ones, and their years; 
That, when they're modish, with the young 
The old may seem so in the throng : 
And as some pupils have been known, 
In time to put their tutors down. 
So ours are often found to 'ave j^t 
More tricks than ever they were taug^ht ; 
With sly intrigues and artifices 
Usurp Uieir p — xes and their vices; 
With garnitures upon their shoes^ 
Make good their claim to gouty toes ; 
By sudden starts, and shrugs, and groans, 
Pretend to aches in their bones. 
To scabs and botches ; and lay trains 
To prove their running of the reins ; 
And, lest they should seem destitute 
Of any mange that's in repute. 
And be behind hand with the mode, 
Will swear to crystalline and node ; 
And, that they may not lose their right, 
Make it appear how they came by't : 
Disdain the country where th* were bom. 
As bastards their own mothers scorn ; 
And that which brought them forth contemn. 
As it deserves for bearing them ; 
Admire whatever they find abroad. 
But nothing here, though e'er so good : 
Be natives wheresoever they come. 
And only foreigners at home ; 
To which th* appear so far estranged, 
As if they 'ad been i* tW crsidXt cYian^d, 
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And lliat they're very men, not things 

riiat mov e by puppet-work and springs ; 

When truly all ttieir fates have been 

As well pcHorm'd by motion-men. 

And the worst drolls of Funcliinellos 

Were much the* ingcniouser fellows ; 

For when they *re perfect in their lesson. 

'I'll' hypothesis grows out of season. 

Ami, all Uieir labour lost, tliey're fain 

To learn new, and begin again ; 

'I'o talk <itemally and loud. 

And altogether in a crowd, 

So matter what ; for, in tlie noise 

No man minds wliat anotlier says ; 

To* assume a confidence beyond 

Mankind, for solid and profound, 

And still the less and less they knov. , 

The greater dose of tliat allow : 

Decry all things : for to be wise. 

Is not to know, but to despise : 

And <leep judicious confidence 

\las still the odds of wit and sense, 

And can pretend a title to 

Far greater things than tlicy can do . 

To* adorn their English with French scraps. 

And give their very language claps : 

To jernie rightly, and renounce, 

I* tlie* pure and most approv*d-of tones, 

And, while they idly think to' enrich. 

Adulterate their native speech : 

For though to smattcr ends of Greek 

Or Latin be the rhetoric 

Of pedants counted* and vain-glorious^ 

To f matter FrenQli is metitjotvoxuii *. 
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m 

forget their mother-tongue, 
posely to speak it wrong, 
ful sign of parts and wit, 
at they' improve and benefit : 
le that have been taught amiss 
*al arts and sciences, 
n they 'ad learnt before in vaiu 
quite, and begin again. 



S^TIJRE. 

(upon duuxkexnbss.) 

ty wine, which Nature meant 

Q in kindness to present, 

ive him kindly, to caress 

lerish his frail happiness, 

al virtue to renew 

ATied mind and body too, 

I (like the" cider-tree in Eden, 

. only grew to be forbidden) 

»ner come to be enjoy'd, 

e' owner's fatally destroy'd : 

lat which she for good design'd, 

les the ruin of mankind, 

or a Uttle vain excess 

)ut of all its happiness, 

lakes the friend of Truth and Love 

greatest adversary prove : 

mse a blessing she bestoNv'd 

ily* essential to his good, 

untervail his pensive cares, 

brJsb drudggty ofsiffaii's ; 
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To teach him judgment, wit, and sense. 

And more than all these, confidence : 

To pass his times of recreation 

In choice and noble conversation. 

Catch truth and reason unawares. 

As men do health in wholescMne airs ; 

(While fools their conversants possess 

As unawares with sottishness) 

To g^n access a private way 

To man's best sense, by its own key, ' 

Which painful judgers strive in vain 

By any other course to* obtain ; 

To pull off all disguise, and view 

Thingfs as they're natural and true ; 

Discover fools and knaves, aUow'd 

For wise and honest in the crowd; 

Witli innocent and virtuous sport 

Make short days long, and long nights short, 

And mirth the only antidote 

Against diseases ere they 're gt)t : 

To save health harmless from the' access 

Both of the med'cine and disease ; 

Or make it help itself, secure 

Against the desperat'st fit, the cure. 

All these sublime prerogatives 
Of happiness to human lives. 
He vainly throws away, and slights 
For madness, noise, and bloody fights ; 
When nothing can decide, but swords 
And pots, the right or wrong of words, 
Like princes* titles; and he's outed 
The justice of his cause, that's routed. 

No sooner has a charge been sounded 
^^Jth — .9o?i of a -whorey and damn'd cvnjouadedi 
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±e bold signal giv'n, the Se,- 
Qstantly the bottles fly, 
re cups and glasses are small shot, 
cannon-ball a pewter-pot : 
blood, that's hardly in the vein, 
sir remanded back again ; 
gh sprung from wine of the same piece, 
near a-kin, within degrees, 
es to commit assassinations 
s own natural relations ; 
those twin-spirits, so kind-hearted, 
from their friends so lately parted, 
toner several ways are gone, 
>y themselves are set upon, 
ris*d like brother ag^nst brother, 
put to the' sword by one another : 
ach niore fierce are civil wars, 
those between mere foreigners ; 
man himself, with wine possess'd, 
savage than the wildest beast, 
erpents, when they meet to water, 
>y their poison and their nature ; 
Oiercest creatures, that repair. 
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Supplies his loss of wit and sense 
With barbarousness and insolence ; 
Behaves himself, the less he's able. 
The more heroic' and formidable ; 
Lays by his reason in his bowls, 
(As Turks are said to do their souls) 
Until it has so often been 
Shut out of its lodging*, and let in. 
At length it never can attain 
To find the right way back again ; 
Drinks all his time away, and prunes 
The end of 's life, as vignerons 
4Cut short the branches of a vine. 
To make it bear more plenty o' wine ; 
And that which Nature did intend 
To' enlarge his life, perverts to' its end. 
So Noah, when he anchor'd safe on . 
The mountain's top, his lofty haven, 
And all the passengers he bote 
Were on the new world set ashore. 
He made it next his chief design 
To plant and propagate a vine ; 
Which since has overwhelmed and drown'd 
Far greater numbers on dry ground, 
Of wretched mankind, one by one. 
Than all the flood before had done. 



S^TIBE, 

(upon ILIRRIAGE.) 

SuRB marriages were never so well fitted. 
As when to matrimony* men were committed. 
Like thieves by justices; and\ASk.vnSe 
^oiind, like to goodbeli«.^ouT,d\xns\^\&^*< 
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For then, 'twas but a civil contract made 
Between two partners that set up a trade ; 
And if both fail'd, tl^ere was no conscience 
Nor faith invaded in the strictest sense ; 
No canon of the church nor vow was broke. 
When men ^d free their gallM necks from the yoke; 
But when they tir'd, like other homed beasts, 
Mig^t have it taken off, and take their rests, 
Without being bound in duty to show cause. 
Or reckon with divine or human laws. 

For since, what use of matrimony' haS been 
But to make gallantry a greater sin f 
As if tkere were no appetite nor gust. 
Below adultery, in modish lust ; 
Or no debauchery were exquisite, 
Until it has obtainM its perfect height. 
For men do now take wives to nobler ends, 
Not to bear children, but to bear 'em friends, 
Whom nothing can oblige at such a rate 
As these endearing offices of late. 
For men are now grown wise, and understand 
How to improve their crimes as well as land ; 
And if they've issue, make the infants pay 
Down for their own begetting on the day. 
The charges of the gossiping disburse, 
A pay beforehand (ere they're bom) the nurse ; 
As he that got a monster on a cow. 
Out of design of setting up a show. 
For why should not the brats for all account. 
As well as for the christening at the font. 
When those that stand for them, lay down the rate 
O* the' banquet and the priest in spoons and ^l«^a? 

The ancient Itomana made the state allow 
fifr getting aU men's children above two ; 
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Then married men» to prapagste the lireedi^ 
Had great rewanUfer what they nerer dU» -! , , ^ 
Were privileged, and lughly hqaour'd toQb .. ^w j 
For owning what thdr finenda were hin to dpi . .^ { 
For so they 'ad chi]dreii» they feguded not vl , ^ ,'. j 
By whom (good men) or how &ey were hfigqt, . . '| 
To borrow wivea (like money) or to lepda 
Was then the cml dli^ of a ftiendi ,....« 

And he that made a scrople in the case, ^ ■ , «. 
Was held a miserable wretch and baae «... . > ^^ 
For when they 'ad children by 'eim th' JtiqiiqiA 8|ep^ 
Retum'd 'em to their huabands back agam. 
Then for the' encouragement and propagatioBL^ 
Of such a great concernment to the natioiv , 
All people were ao foH of complaia^Dce^ . • 
And civil duty to the public senae. 
They had no name to' express a cuckold theiiy 
But that which signified idl married men s 
Nor was the thing accounted a disgrace^ 
Unless among the dirty populace^ 
And no man understands on what account 
Less civil nations after hit upont : . -, * 

For to be known a cuckold can be no 
Dishonour, but to him that thinks it so ; 
For if he feel no chagrin or remorse, 
His forehead's shot-fTee, and he's ne'er the w ane ; 
For horns (like homy calluses) are found 
To grow on skulls that have received a wound^ - 
Are crackt and broken ; not at all on thoae 
That are in\-ulnerate, and free from blows. 
What a brave time had cuckold-maken theh» 
When they were held the worthiest of men, . 
The resd fathers of the commovirealth^ 
T'^at pianted colonies ui Botik^vXM^) 
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When he that help'd his neighbours, and beg^ 

Most Romans, was the noblest patriot ? 

Pop if a brave man, that ppesepv*d from death 

One citizen, was honour'd with a wreath. 

He that more gallantly got three or four. 

In reason must deserve a great d^al more. 

Hien if those glorious worthies of old Rome, 

That civilized the world they 'ad overcome. 

And taught it laws and learning, found this way 

The best to save their empire from decay ; 

Why should not these, that borrow all the worth 

They have from them, not take this lesson forth,— 

Get cshildren, friends, and honour too, and money. 

By prudent managing of matrimony ? 

For if 'tis hon'rable by all confest, 

Adulfiy must be worshipful at least ; 

And these times great, when private men are come 

X7p to the height and politic of Rome. 

All by-blows were not only free-bom then. 

But, like John Lilbum, free-begotten men. 

Had equal right and privilege with these 

That claim, by title, right of the four seas : 

For being* in marriage born, it matters not 

After what liturgy they were begot ; 

And if there be a difference, they have 

The' advantage of the chance in proving brave. 

By being* engender'd with more life and force 

Tlian those begotten the dull way of course. 

The Chinese place all piety and zeal 
In serving with their wives the commonweal ; 
Fix all their hopes of merit and salvation 
Upon their women's supererogation ; 
With solemn vows their wives and daughl^YS bvv\d. 
Like Ere in Paradise, to all mankind *, 
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And those that con produce the most g^allants 
Arc held the preciousest of all their saints; 
Wear rosaries about their necks, to con 
Their exercises of devotion on ; 
That serve them for certificates, to show 
With what vast numbers they have had to do 
Before they're married make a conscience 
To' omit no duty of incontinence ; 
And she that has been oft'nest prostituted. 
Is wortliy of the greatest match reputed. 
But when the conquering Tartar went about 
To root this orthodox religion out. 
They stood for conscience, and resolv'd to di« 
Hathcr than change tlie ancietit purity 
Of that religion, which their ancestors 
^iid they had prospered in so many years ; 
Vow'd to their gods to sacrifice their lives. 
And die their daughters' martyrs and their w 
nefore they would commit so great a sin 
Ag-ainst the faith they had been bted up in. 



S^TIBE, 

(rPON PLAOIABIES.*) 

Why should the world be so averse 
To plagiary privateers. 
That all men's sense and fancy seize, 
\nd make free prize of what they please ? 

* It is not improbable (hat Butler, in thn satire, obliquely 
Sir John Denliam, on whom, in a preceding poem, he had 
< firect attack . The lirst couplet was thus altered in the mi 

Why should the world he so severe 
1 o every imaW-wit pvw^vevtl 
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As if, because they huff and swell 

like pilferers, full of what they stcaF, 

Others might equal power assume, 

To pay *em witli as hard a doom ; 

To shut them up, like beasts in pounds. 

For breaking" into others' grounds ; 

Mark 'em with characters and brands, 

I jke other forgers of men's hands. 

And in efHgy hang and draw 

The poor delinquents by club-law. 

When no indictment justly lies, 

But where the theft will bear a price. 

For though wit never can be leam'd. 
It may be' assumM, and own'd, and earn'd, 
Vnd, like our noblest fruits, improv'd, 
fly being transplanted and rcmovM; 
\nd as it bears no certain rate, 
Ni'or pa} s one penny to the state, 
Aith whicli it turns no more to* account 
'.'lian virtue, faith, and merit's wont ; 
s neither moveable, nor rent, 
»or chattU\ goods, nor tenement, 
»or was it ever passM by* entail, 
•or settled upon the heirs-mule ; 
»r if it were, like ill-got land, 
)id never fall to' a second hand; 
o 'tis no more to be engross'd, 
Iian snnshinc or the air in(!los'd, 
»r to propri<;ty eonlin'd, 
"ii'in the' uneontroll'd and seatter'd wind. 

For whj should that which Nature mcanl 
'o owe its being to its vent; 
'hat has no vahic of its own, 
jr a^ if !\- diyul^\l and kiiov :; , 
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Ks perishable and destroyed. 
As long" as it lies unenjoy^d ; 
Be scanted of that liberal use, 
Which all mankind is free to choose ; 
And idly hoarded where 'twas bred. 
Instead of being dispersed and spread ? 
And the more lavish and profuse, 
'Tis of the nobler general use ; 
As riots, though supplied by stealth. 
Are wholesome to the commonwealth ; 
And men spend freeher what they win, 
Than what they 'ave freely coming in. 

The world's as full of curious wit. 
Which those that father never writ ; 
\s 'tis of bastards, which the sot 
And cuckold owns, that ne'er begot ; 
V^et pass as well as if the one 
And t' otlier by-blow were their own. 
For why should he that's impotent 
To judge, and fancy, and invent. 
For that impediment be stopt 
To own and challenge, and adopt. 
At least til' expos'd and fatherless 
Poor orphans of the pen and press, 
Wliose parents are obscure or dead, 
Or in far countries born and bred ? 

As none but king^ have pow'r to raise 
A levy, which the subject pays ; 
And though they call that tax a loan. 
Yet, when 'tis gather'd, 'tis their own . 
So he that's able to impose 
A wit-excise on verse or pMse, 
And, still the abler authors are, 
iiu jimkc them pay the gre?i\.«iT s\v53iv^. 



C. 
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. prince of poets of his time, 

nd they his vassals that supply' him ; 

an judge more justly' of what he takes 

han any of the best he makes, 

nd more impartially conceive 

Hiat's fit to choose, and what to leave. 

or men reflect more strictljr* upon 

he sense of others than their own ; 

nd wit, that's made of wit and sleight, 

; richer than the plain downright: 

8 nit that's made of salt, 's more fine, 

ban when it first came from the brine : 

nd spirits of a nobler nature 

rawn from the dull ingredient matter. 

Hence mighty Virgil's said, of old, 
ram dung to have extracted gold. 
Is many a lout and silly clown 
y his instructions since has done) 
nd g^w more lofty by that means, 
han by his livery-oats and beans, 
^hen from his carts and country-farms 
e rose a mighty man at arms ; 
o' whom the* Heroics ever since 
jtve sworn allegiance as their prince, 
nd fidthfully have in all times 
bserv'd his customs in their rhymes. 

Twas counted learning once, and wil , 
o void but what some author writ, 
nd what men understood by rote, 
y as implicit sense to quote : 
hen many a magisterisd clerk 
^as taught, like singing birds, i' th' darlc 
nd understood as much of things, 
8 the' ablest blackbird what it sings ; 

VOL. X. X 
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And yet was lionour*d and renown'd 

For grave, and solid, and profound. 

Then why should those who pick and choose 

The best of all the best compose. 

And join it by Mosaic art, 

In graceful order, part to part. 

To make the whole in beauty suit^ 

Not merit as complete repute 

As those who with less art and pains 

Can do it with their native br^ns. 

And make the homespun business fit 

As freely with their mother-wit : 

Since what by Nature was denied 

By art and industry's supphed. 

Both which are more our own, and brare^ 

Than all the alms that Nature gave ? 

For what we* acquire by pains and art 

Is only due to* our own desert ; 

While all the* endowments she confers. 

Are not so much our own as heir's. 

That, like good fortune, unawares 

Fall not to* our virtue, but our shares ; 

And all we can pretend to merit 

We do not purchase, but inherit. 

Thus all the great*st inventions, when 
They first were found out, were so mean. 
That the* authors of them are unknown, 
As little things they scorn'd to own ; 
Until by men of nobler thought 
Th' were to their full perfection brought. 
This proves that Wit does but rough-hew. 
Leaves Art to pohsh and review. 
And that a wit at second-hand 
lias greatest interest and comm'a.Tvd v 
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For to improve, dispose, and judge, 

« nobler than to' invent and drudge. 
Invention's humorous and nice, 

•^d never at command applies; 

Disdains to' obey the proudest wit, 

Unless it chance to be* in the fit ; 

(tike prophecy, that can presage 

Successes of the latest age. 

Vet is not able to tell when 

It next shall prophesy again) 

Makes all her suitors course and wait, 

Xike a proud minister of state ; 

And, when she's serious, in some freak, 

Extravagant, and vain, and weak. 

Attend her silly lazy pleasure. 

Until she chance to be at leisure : 

When 'tis more easy to steal wit. 

To clip, and forge, and counterfeit, 

Is both the business and delight, 

Like hunting-sports, of those that write ; 

For thievery is but one sort, 

rhe learned say, of hunting-sport. 

Hence 'tis that some, who set up first 
\s raw, and wretched, and unverst, 
And open'd with a stock as poor 
^s a healthy beggar with one sore ; 
rhat never writ in prose or verse. 
But pick'd, or cut it, like a purse ; 
Aind at the best could but commit 
rhe petty-larceny of wit. 
To whom to write was to purloin, 
%jid printing but to stamp false coin ; 
^et after long and sturdy' endeavours 
3/* being" panful ir/f -receivers, 
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With fi^AtJiering rags and scraps of wit. 
Ah puper'M niiule, un whicli 'tiM writ» 
lUvi* gone forth uuthuni, and acquired 
Tlic right— or wrong to be admir'd ; 
And arm'd with confidence, incur'd 
I'hc fool'H good hick, to he prefer 'd. 
For aa a banker ran diapose 
Of greater Bums» he only owea, 
Ttian he who honestly i« known 
To deal in nothing but his own ( 
80 whosoe'er can take up moat, 
^f^y greatest fame and credit boast. 



SATIRE. 

IN TWO HARTV. 



^fi'ux Tua iMrxRricTioN xnu avusb or MUiiav 

LKAHNINU.) 

PART I. 

It is the noblcHt act of human reason 
'J'o free itself from sluvisii prepossession* 
AHsume the legal right to (lisc.nguge 
From all it had contracted under age, 
And not its ingf'uuity and wit 
'J'o all it wuM imbued with first submit ; 
'I ak<t true or false for better or for worse, 
To have or t' hold indifferently of course. 

For CiJMtom, tliou^h hut utUer of the achool 
tyjwrc Nature brccda Uic body w\<i >3ftft w»3\» 
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Usurps a greater power and interest 

O'er man, the heir of Reason, than brute beast, 

That by two different instincts is led. 

Bom to the one, and to the otlier bred ; 

And tndns him up with rudiments more false 

Than Nature does her stupid animals ; 

And that's one reason, why more care's bestow'd 

Upon the body, than the soul's allow'd ; 

That is not found to understand and know 

So subtly as the body's found to grow. 

Though children without study, pains, or thought, 
Are languages and vulgar notions taught. 
Improve their natural talents without care. 
And apprehend, before they arc aware ; 
Yet, as all strangers never leave the tones 
They have been us'd of children to pronounce. 
So most men's reason never can outgrow 
The discipline it first receiv'd to know. 
But renders words, they first began to con. 
The end of all that's after to be known. 
And sets the help of education back. 
Worse than, without it, man could ever lack ; 
Who, therefore, finds tlie artificlal'st fools 
Have not been chang'd i' the' cradle, but the schoohi . 
Where error, pedantry, and affectation, 
Run tliem behind-hand with tlieir education. 
And all alike are taught poetic rage, 
When hardly one's fit for it in an age. 

No sooner are tlie organs of the brain 
Quick to receive, and slcdfast to retain 
Best knowledges, but all's laid out upon 
Retrieving of the curse of Babylon, 
To make confounded langusigcs restore 
A greater drudgery than it ban^'d before : 

1 '^ 
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And therefore tlioic impurled from the Baft, 
Where first they were iiicur'd, are held the belt, 
Altliou^h convey'd in worse Arabian pothooks 
'I1ian gifted tradesmen scratch in sermon llOt^ 
Arc really but pains and labour lost, [boob; 

And not worth half the drudg^ery tiiey coot. 
Unless, like rarities, as they 'avc been brought 
From foreign climates, aii<l as dearly bought; 
When tliose who had no otJicr but tlieir owiif 
Have all Huccoeding eloquence outdone ; 
As men tliat wink with one eye, see more true, 
And take their aim much better tlian with two : 
Por the more languages a man can speak. 
Mis talent fua but sprung the greater leak; 
And, for the industry he' has spent uponH, 
Must full as much some other way discount. 
The Hebrew, Chaldee, and the hyriac. 
Do, like their letters, set men's reason back. 
And turn their wits, tluit strive to understand it, 
(Like those tliat write tlic characters) left-handed: 
Yet he that is but able to express 
No sense at all in several languages. 
Will puss for leameder than he that's known 
To speak the strongest reason in Iiis own. 
1'hcsc are the modern arts of education. 
With all tlic learned of mankind in fashion. 
Hut practised only with the rod and whip. 
As riding-schools inculcate horsemanship; 
Or Uomisli penitents let out tlieir skins^ 
To bear the penalties of otliers* sins. 
When letters, at the first, were meant for pli^^ 
And only us'd to pass the lime away : 
When Hie' ancient lireckH and Vlomaxva Vv^uo wamA 
To* cxprew a school and play\io>»e\»^^i)^^WA^ 
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• languages, so long agone, 
be idle was all one ; 
more preserves men in their wits, 
' of them leave to play by fit% 
» sport, and ramble with all fancies^ 
, little less extravagances^ 

1 recreation of tir'd thought, 

.n down with care and overwrought; 
oevcr does not freely take 
share, is never broad awake ; 

2 wants an equal competence 
nits, abates as much of sense, 
r education worse deaign'd 

(in her province) proves unkind : 

inclinations \vith the least 
e fatally posscst. 

o drudge, and labour, and take pains, 
:qual competence of brains; 
she has indulged in soul and body, 
rse to industry and study, 
v'st funcies share as loose alloys, 
•qual weight to counterpoise. 
Hic great conYcniences meet, 
fment, industry, and wit, 
strives tlie other to divert, 
lul ('ustom in the feud take part, 
by prepost'rous over-doing, 
dfring", all ihcir projects ruin ; 

the understanding of mankind 
Aifcht a compass is confiuM, 
niits Nature sets to bound 
in, and KiinJv rova beyond. 
jidicrs scovii, until Uicy't'C g^^ 
lemy, to make a sUot *. 
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Yet great philosophers delight to stretch 
Their talents most at things beyond their reach» 
And proudly tliink to' unriddle every cause 
That Nature uses, by their own bye-laws ; 
When 'tis not only' impertinent, but rude. 
Where she denies admission, to intrude ; 
And all their industr}' is but to err. 
Unless they have free quarantine from her ; 
Whence 'tis the world the less has understood. 
By striving to know more than 'tis aUow*d. 

For Adam, with the loss of Paradise, 
Bought knowledge at too desperate a price, 
And ever since that miserable fate 
Learning did never cost an easier rate ; 
For though the most divine and sovereign goody 
That Nature has upon mankind bestowed. 
Yet it has prov'd a greater hinderance 
To the' interest of truth than ignorance. 
And therefore never bore so high a value 
As when 'twas low, contemptible, and shallow ; 
Flad academies, schools and colleges, 
Endow'd for its improvement and increase ; 
With pomp and show was introduced with maccflj 
More than a Roman magistrate had fasces ; 
Impower'd with statute, privilege, and mandate. 
To' assume an art, and after understand it; 
Like bills of store for taking a degree. 
With all the learning to it custom-free ; 
And own professions which they never took 
So much delight in as to read one book : 
Like princes, had prerogative to give 
Co7i^ icted malefactors a reprieve ; 

And having but a little palVry m\. 

klorc thsai the world, reduc'd aivd ^nwis?^*^ 
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fiut scorn'd, as soon as 'twas but understood, 
(As better is a spiteful foe to good,) 
And now has nothing left for its support. 
But what the darkest times provided for't. 

Man has a natural desire to know. 
But th* one half is for interest, t' other show : 
As scriveners take more pains to learn the sleight 
Of making knots, than all the hands they write : 
So all his study is not to extend 
The bounds of knowledge, but some vainer end ; 
To' appear and pass for learned, though his claim 
WiU hardly reach beyond the empty name : 
For most of those that drudge and labour hard. 
Furnish their understandings by the yard. 
As a French library by Uie whole is. 
So much an ell for quartos and for folios ; 
To which they are but indexes themselves. 
And understand no further than the shelves : 
But smatter with their titles and editions, 
And place them in their classical partitions : 
When all a student knows of what he reads 
Is not in's own, but under gcnaral heads 
Of conunon-places, not in his own pow'r. 
But, like a Dutchman's money, i' th' cantore; 
Where all he can make of it, at the best, 
la hardly three per cent, for interest; 
And whether he mill ever get it out. 
Into his own possession, is a doubt ; 
Affects all books of past and modem ages. 
But reads no furtlier than the title-pages. 
Only to con the authors' names by rote. 
Or, at the best, those of the books tlicy quote. 
Enough to challenge i/itimafc^ acquaintawcc 
With all the learned Moderns and tlie Ancieii\% 
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As Roman noblemen were wont to greet. 
And compliment the rabble in the street, 
TIad nomcnclators in their trains, to claim 
Acquaintance with the meanest by his name ; 
And by so mean contemptible a bribe 
Trepan'd the sufTrages of every tribe : 
So learned men, by authors' names unknown. 
Have gained no small improvement to their own. 
And he's esteem'd the leamed'st of all others. 
That lias the largest catalogue of authors. 
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OF A\ IXrE?rnite second part of the FOBS-GOIXt 

SATIRE. 

Mex*s talents grow more bold and confident. 
The further they're beyond their just extent. 
As smatterers prove more arrogant and pert. 
The less tliey truly understand an art ; 
And, where they 'ave least capacity to doubt. 
Are wont to' appear most perempt*ry and stout; 
While those that know the mathematic lines 
AVhere Nature all the wit of man confines. 
And when it keeps within its bounds, and where 
It acts beyond the limits of its sphere; 
Enjoy an absoluter free command 
O'er all they have a right to understand. 
Than ihose that falsely venture to encroach 
VVIiere nature has denied tliem all approach ; 
And still the more l\\ey sliivc lo understand. 
Like great e&tates, run £vvT\}cies\.\ie\\v5v^^i"MA\ 
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I UBdertake the universe to fathom, 
n infinite down to a single atom;., 
bout a gemnetric instrument, 
ake tbdr own capacity's extent; 
tell as easy how the world was made, 
f they had been brought up to the trade* 
I whether Chance, Necesaty, or Matter, 
itriT'd the whole establishment of Nature ; 
en all their wits to understand the world 
never tell, why a pig^s tail is curPd ; 
^▼e a rational account, why fish, 
t always use to drink, do never p — ss. 

4T mad fantastic gambols have b&en play'd 
the* ancient Greek forefathers of tlie trade, 
t were not much inferior to the freaks 
U our lunatic fanatic sects ? 
.' first and best philosopher of Alliens 
3 crackt, and ran stark-staring mad with patienco. 
1 had no other way to show his wit, 
when his wife was in her scoUling fit; 
s after in the Pagan inquisition, 

1 suffered martjTdom for no religion, 
rt him, his scholar striving to expel 
poets his poetic commonweaJ, 

Vd himself, and all his follower, 
orious poets, only bating verse. 
; Stag^Tite, unable to expound 

2 Euripus, leapt into *t, and was drown'd 
he that put his eyes out to consider 

1 contempLite on natural things the steadier, 

I but himself for idiot convince, 

jugh reverencM by the /earned ever since 

pedocleSf to be cstccmW a god, 

nt into .€tnn, with hU sumllq'i shod. 
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Viul being' blown out, discovered what an ass 

The great philosopher and juggler was, 

rliat to his own deity sacrificed. 

And was himself tlie victim and the priest. 

The rynic coin'd false money, and for fear 

Of bcijig" hanged for't, turn'd philosopher; 

Yet with his lantern went by day, to find 

One honest man i* the* heap of all mankind ; 

An idle freak he needed not have done, 

(f he had known himself to be but one. 

With swarms of maggots of the self-same rate. 

The learned of all ages celebrate 

Things tliat are properer for Knightsbridg^-coUege. 

Than tlie* authors and origpinals of knowledge ; 

More sottish than the two fanatics, trying 

To mend tlic world by laugliing, or by crying; 

Or he that laugh'd until he chokM his whistle. 

To rally on an ass that ate a tliistle ; 

That the* antique sage, that was gallant to' a goose, 

A fitter mistress could not pick and choose, 

Wliose tempers, inclinations, sense, and wit. 

Like two indentures, did agree to fit. 

The ancient sceptics constantly denied 
What they mainiainM, and thought they justified; 
For when th' affirm'd that nothing's to be known, 
They did but what they said before disown ; 
And, like Polemics of the Post, pronounce 
The same thing to be true and false at once. 

These follies had such influence on tlie rabblc/ 
As to eng-agc them in perpetual squabble ; 
Divided Uumc and Athens into clans 

Of ifrnorani mechanic partisans; 

That, to maintain the\T ovfTv \\N'^C)\\vtv,^'s, 
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y^ere often set by officers i' the' stocks 

For quarrelling about a paradox : [stools, 

When pudding-wives were launctiM in cucking- 

For falling foul on oyster-women's schools : 

No herb-women sold cabbages or onions, 

But to their gpossips of their own opinions: 

A Peripatetic cobbler scom'd to sole 

A pair of shoes of any other school ; 

And porters of the judgment of the Stoics^ 

To go an errand of the Cyrenaics ; 

That us'd to' encounter in athletic lists, 

With beard to beard, and teeth and nails to fisttf, 

like modem kicks and cuffs among the youth 

Of Academics, to maintun the truth. 

But in the boldest feats of arms, the Stoic 

And Epicureans were most heroic. 

That stoutly Tentur'd breaking of their necks^ 

To indicate the interests of their sects. 

And 8tin behav'd themselves as resolute 

In waging cuffs and bruises, as dispute ; 

Until with wounds and bruises wliich th' had got. 

Some hundreds were kill'd dead upon the spot ; 

When all their quarrels, rightly understood. 

Were but to prove disputes the sovereign good. 

DisTiircTioiiS, that had been at first dcsig^'d 

To regulate the errors of the mind. 

By being too nicely overstrain'd and vex'd. 

Have made the comment harder than the text ; 

And do not now, Uke carving, hit the joint. 

But break the bones in pieces of a point ; 

And, with impertinent evasions, force 

The clearest reason from its native course — 

That ai^grue things so' uncertain, 'tis no maXXen 

Whether they are, or never were in natviie \ 
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And venture to demonstrate when they 'vc slur'd, 

And palm*d a fallacy upon a word. 

For disputants (as swordsmen use to fence 

With blunted foils) engag^e with blunted sense ; 

And as they're wont to falsify a blow. 

Use nothing else to pass upon the foe ; 

Or, if they venture further to attack. 

Like bowlers, strive to beat away the jack ; [oi 

And, when they find themselves too hardly press* 

Prevaricate, and change the state o' the* question 

The noblest science of defence and art 

In practice now with all that controvert; 

And the' only mode of prizes from Bear-Garden 

Down to the schools, in giving blows, or warding. 

As old knights-errant in their harness* fought 
As safe as in a castle or redoubt ; 
Gave one anotlier desperate attacks. 
To storm the counterscarps upon their backs ; 
So disputants advance, and post their arms. 
To storm the works of one another's terms ; 
Fall foul on some extravagant expression. 
But ne*er attempt the main design and reason — 
So some polemics use to draw their swords 
Against the language only, and the words; 
As he who fought at barriers with Salmasius,f 
Engag'd with nothing but liis style and phrases ; 
Wav'd to assert the murder of a prince. 
The author of false Latin to convince ; 

* Hariu'ss was an ancient term for armour. 

t Salmnsiiii was a learned Frenchman, and the political imttgi 
nisi of Milton ; who is obviously glanced at heiv, for having in hi 
^ Defensio Fopuli carped at ibe Utmity of Salmasiui. 
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B«t kid iStub moitt of the eanio tiide, 

1^ Umm^ that undentood tiienv to be triodi 

i^ oouBted breakiiiy Priadsn*t head a tfaingr 

Mora capital than to behead a king^ 

For whieh he 'aa been admir'd bj all the leam'd 

Of knftvea oonceni'd, and pedanta unoonoernM. 

JvMixsvT b but a ourioua pair of aealea» 

Thrt torn whh the* hundredth part of true or fiJae ; 

And atill tilie more tia ua'd, ia wont to* abate 

Tile aubtletgr and niceneia c^ ita weighty 

Until tia ^lae; and will not xiBe, nor ftU, 

like thoae that are leaa artifidal; 

And therefore atudenta» in their wajra (^ judging^, 

Are ftin to awallow many a senaeleaa gudgeon* 

Andy by their over-understanding, lose 

Ita active faculty with too much use ; 

For reason, when too curiously tis spun, 

Is but the next of all removM from none.— 

It is opinion governs all mankind, 
As wisely as the blind that leads the blind : 
For as those surnames arc estccm'd the best 
Th«t signify in all things else the least. 
So men pass fairest in the world's opinion. 
That have the least of truth and reason in 'em. 
Truth would undo the world, if it possest 
The meanest of its right and interest ; 
Is but a titular princess, whose' authority 
Is always under age, and in minority ; 
Has all things done, and carried in its name. 
But most of all where it can lay no claim : 
As far from gaiety and complaisance^ 
Ab grcMtncBB, inaohncCf and ignora.T\ce\ 
And therefore baa surrendered her dotta\vvo\v 
O'er mJJ mankind to barbarous Op\iuot\, 
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That in her right usurps the tyrannies 
And arbitrary gx)vemment of lies — 

As no tricks on the rope but those that break. 
Or come most near to breaking of a neck^ 
Are worth the sight ; so nothing gfoes for wit 
But nonsense, or the next of all to it : 
For nonsense being neither false nor true, 
A little wit to any tiling may screw ; 
And, when it has a while been us'd, of course 
Will stand as well in virtue, power, and force. 
And pass for sense to' all purposes as good 
As if it had at first been understood : 
For nonsense has the amplest privileges. 
And more than all the strongest sense obliges : 
That furnishes th3 schools with terms of art. 
The mysteries of science to impart ; 
Supplies all seminaries with recruits 
Of endless controversies and disputes ; 
For learned nonsense has a deeper sound 
Than easy sense, and goes for more profound. 

For all our learned authors now compile 

At charge of nothing, but the words and style; 

And the most curious critics of the learned 

Believe themselves in nothing else concerned; 

For as it is the garniture and dress 

That all things wear in books and languages, 

(And all men's qualities are wont to' appear 

According to the habits that they wear,) 

'Tis probable to be the truest test 

Of all the ingenuity o' the' rest. 

The lives of trees lie only in the barks, 

And in their styles the wit di ^e^jiXfc^t. clerks; 

Hence 'twas the ancient Romaiv poYvVJicAMv^ 
^yciit to tho schools of fore\giv rVvtitoTvcv^^ 
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To learn the art of patrons, in defence 
Of interest and their clients' eloquence ; 
When consuls, censors, senators, and praetors, 
With great dictators, us'd to' apply to rhetors, 
To hear the greater magistrate o' the school 
Give sentence in his haughty chair-curule. 
And those who mighty nations overcame, 
Were fain to say their lessons and declaim. 

Words are but pictures, true or false designed. 
To draw the lines and features of the mind ; 
The characters and artificial draughts. 
To' express the inward images of thoughts ; 
And artists say, a picture may be good 
Although the moral be not understood ; 
Whence some infer they may admire a style. 
Though an the rest be e'er so mean and vile ; 
Applaud the' outsides of words, but never mind 
With what fantastic tawdry they are lin'd. 

So orators, inchanted with the twang 
Of their own trillos, take delight to' harangue ; 
Whose science, like a juggler's box and balls. 
Conveys and counterchanges true and false ; 
Casts mists before an audience's eyes. 
To pass the one for t' other in disguise ; 
And, like a morrice-dancer dress'd with bells. 
Only to serve for noise and nothing else ; 
Such as a carrier makes his cattle wear. 
And hangs for pendents in a horse's ear ; 
For if the language will but bear the test. 
No matter what becomes of all the rest: 
The ablest orator, to save a word. 
Would throw all sense and reason overboard. 

Hence 'tis, that nothing else but eloquence 
Is tied to such a prodigsd expense » 

k2 
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That lays out lialf tlic wit and sense it uses 

Upon the other lialf 's as vain excuses : 

For all defences and apologies 

Arc but specifics to' other frauds and lies ; 

And the' artificial wash of eloquence 

Is daub'd in vain upon the clearest sense, 

Only to stain the native ingenuity 

0/ equal brevity and perspicuity. 

Whilst all tlie best and soberest tilings he docs. 

Arc when he coughs, or spits, or blows his none & 

Handles no point so evident and clear 

(Besides his wliitc gloves) as his liandkercher ; 

Unfolds the nicest scruple so distinct. 

As if his talent had been wrapt up in't 

Unthriftily, and now he went about 

Henceforward to improve and put it out. 

TuK pedants are a mongrel breed, that sojourn 
Among the ancient writers and tlie modern ; 
And, while tlicir studies are between the one 
And t' other spent, have nothing of tlieir own : 
1 jke sponges, are both plants and animals. 
And equally to both their natures false : 
For whether 'tis their want of conversation 
Inclines tliem to all sorts of affectation ; 
Their sedentary life and melancholy. 
The everlasting nursery of folly ; 
Their poring upon black and wliite too subtly 
Has tum'd the insides of their brains to motlev ; 
Or squandering of their wits and time upon 
Too many tilings, has made them fit for none ; 
'i'hcir constant overstraining of the mind 
Distorts the brain, as horses break tlicir wind ; 
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Or rude confudons of the things they read 
Get up, like noxious vapours, in the head. 
Until they have their constant wanes, and fulls. 
And changes, in the insddes of their skuUs ; 
Or venturing beyond the reach of wit 
Has rendered them for all things else unfit ; 
But never bring the worid and books together. 
And, therefore, never rightly judge of either ; 
Whence multitudes of reverend men and critics. 
Have got a kind of intellectual rickets. 
And by the' immoderate excess of study 
Have found the sickly head to* outgrow the body 

For pedantry is but a corn or wart. 
Bred in the skin of judgment, sense, and art, 
A stupified excrescence, Uke a wen. 
Fed by the pecant humours of leam'd men, 
Tliat never g^ows from natural defects 
Of downright and untutored intellects. 
But from the over-curious and vain 
Distempers of an ai*tificial brain-— 

So he that once stood for the learned'st man*. 
Has read out Little Britain and Duck Lane, 
Worn out his reason, and reduc'd his body) 
And brain to nothing, with perpetual study : 
Kept tutors of all sorts, and virtuosis. 
To read all authors to him with their glosses, 
And made his lackies, when he walk'd, bear folios 
Of ^cttonarics, lexicons, and scholias, 
To be read to him every way the wind 
Should chance to sit, before him or behind ; 

♦ Mr. Thyer conceived that tkis character was designed for Sel- 
•lon, at whom several gibes were cast in Butler's comroon-placo 
book. They lad once been friends, but afterwwds f\\»tK^^ 
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UtA rtitA out all the' inugnuny dueb 
I'htt hail been fought by eonioiuuitf and roweb; 
HkI crackM hif ikull, to find out proper placet 
To Uy up all memtnrn ^ings in cases; 
And practised all thi; trie a h upon ttie chartSt 
To play witli packs of sciences and aria, 
That serve to' improve a feeble gamester^a fltnd^* 
That ventures at grammatic beast* or noddy : 
Had reail out all the catalofpies of wares^ 
Tliat come in dry fats o'er from Francfort hkn, 
Whose authors use to' articulate their sumamef 
Witli scraps of Greek more learned than the 

Cjcrmans ; 
Was wont to scatter bf>oks in every room. 
Where tliey might best be seen by all that comiey 
And Uy a train that naturally should force 
What he designM, as if it fell of course ; 
Ami all this with a worse muccchh tlian Cardan, 
Who bought botli bof>ks and learning at a bargiin. 
When lighting on a philr>sophic spell| 
Of which he never knew one syllable, 
I*rt!»(Of he gvne^ he' unriddled all he read. 
As if he had to notliing else been bred. 
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IIYPOCHITICAL JSrOJSrCOJVTOBMIST, 

A rivDinic onx. 



Tftaaa's nothing ho absurd, or vain, 
Or barbarous, or inhumane. 
Hut if it lay tlie least pretence 
To phty and godUncss, 



tendeisliearted «oiiaeieiioe» 

d seal for gdqE»el4nit]» profeti^ 

es sacred instently eommeiiceb 

d lO that dare bat qoeadoa i^ are straight 

■QoaeM the* uiiciroiiiiicia*d Md rej^rotete : 

mal e&c to rs, that escape and fly 

» a saBCtnaiy for d efe nc e, ^ 

St sot be brought to Jiutiee theno^ 

hodgii their crimes be ] irao great and higlii 

1 he that dares fireaa todb'V 

eatene'd and defiver'a op 

Satan, that engag'd him to% 

' Tentnuing wickedly to put a sipp 

hia immunities and fi«e affairs^ 

meddle saucily with theirs 

Kt are empIo3r'd by him^ while he and they 

iceed in a religious and a holy way. 

1 as the Pagans heretofore 
. their own handjrworks adore, 
1 made their stone and timber deities, 
nr temples and their altars, of one piece, 
: same outgoing^ seem to' inspire 
* modem self-wilfd Edifier, 
it out of things as far from sense, and more, 
itrives new light and revelation, 
; creatures of tiie' imagination 
worship and fall down before ; 
nrhich his crack'd delusions draw 
monstrous images and rude, 
ever Pagan, to believe in, hewM, 
madman in a vision saw; 
tjikes the feeble impotence, 
rain delusions of hia mind^ 
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Tor upVituftl ii^ftf and offeringifi 

Which Heaven, to pre.ncni hsm, brings; 

And «till the further 'tis from sense, 

Believes it is the more refin'd. 

And ought to be receivM with greater reverene 

But as aU tricks whose principles 

Are false, prove false in all things else ; 

'Ilie dull aiul heavy hypocrite 

Js but in pension with his c^mscience. 

That pays him for maintaining it 

With zealous rage and impudence, 

And as the one grows obstinate. 

So docs the other rich and fat ; 

Disposes of his gifts and dispensations 

I/ike spiritual foundatiofui, 

KndowM to pious uncm, ami dcsign'd 

To entertain the wcuk, the lame, and blind. 

But still diverts them to as bafi, or worse. 

Tlian others arc by unjust governors : 

For, like our modem publicans, 

He still puts out all dues 

He owes to f feav'n, to the devil to use. 

And makes his godly interest great gains ; 

Takes all the Brethren (to recruit 

The spirit in him) contribute, 

And, to repair and edify his spent 

And broken-winded outward man, present 

I'or painful hohling-forth against tlie govcrnmeii 

The subtle spider never s])ins 

Ihit on dark days his slimy gins \ 
Aor Joes our enginccv n\uc\\ cv^yg v^i v^ut 
f/bf MjMiuul machmca 



till the muddier he finds their brains, 
lore he's sought and followed after, 
greater ninistrations gains; 
lUdqg idly is admir'd, 
peaking nonsense held inspired ; 
till the flatter and more dull 
fts appear, is held more powerful i 
locks are better cleft with wedges, 
tools of sharp and subtle edges ; 
luUest nonsense has been found, 
tme, to be the solid'st and the most pro- 
found. 

I 
Teat Apostle once was said i 

' too much learning to be mad' ; 

iir great Saint becomes distract, 

»nly with too little crackt ; 

moral truths and human learning down, 1 

rill endure no reason but his own : 

is a drudgery and task 



:^4. u..*. r» _-.-.„l_ 
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For while he holds that nothing is so datim'd 
And shameful as to be asham'd, 
lie never can be attack'd. 
But will come off; for Confidence, well back'd, 
Amonj^ the weak and prepossess'cl, [presi'd. 

Has often Truth, with all her kingly pow'r, op- 
It is the nature of late zeal, 
'Twill not be subject, nor rebel. 
Nor left at large, nor be restrain'd, 
But where tliere's something to be gain'd ; 
And that being once rcveal'd, defies 
The law, with all its penalties. 
And is convinc'd no pale 
O' the' church can be so sacred as a gaol : 
For as the Indians* prisons arc their mines 
So he has found are all restraints 
To thrivinf^ and free-conscienc'd Saints ; 
For the same thing enriches that confines : 
And like to Lully, when he was in hold. 
He turns his baser metals into gold ; 
Receives returning and retiring fees 
For holding-forth, and holding of his peace ; 
And takes a pension to be advocate 
And standing counsel 'gainst the church and state, 
For gall'd and tender consciences ; 
Commits himself to prison to trepan. 
Draw in, and spirit all he can; 
For birds in cages have a call. 
To draw the wildest into nets, 
More prevalent and natui*al 
Than all our artificial pipes and counterfeits. 

His slippery conscience \\3is xcvoY^i VcvOg.^ 
Than all the juggling cTOv'mcs^ 



d every one another contradicts ; 

laws of beav*!! uid earth cm break, 

1 graltow oaths, and blood, and ntpine etay ; 

i j-et is K> infirm and weak, 

rill not endure the ^nt]t.-i>t check, 

! at the lightest nicety groifB i[ueasy ; 

dains control, and yet can be 

wiiere, but in a prison, free -, 

I force itself, in spite of God, 

M makes it tVee ta thought at home, 

live and villain to become, 

serve its interests ftbrond^ 

i thdugb no Phmaee wu e'er so ctiniuny 

tithing mint and cummin, 

doll idolater was e'er so flat 

diin^ of deep and solid weig'ht; 

rtfnds to charity and holiness, 

t is implacabh) to peace, 

1 out of tendemcBi growa obstinate. 

lthou|^ the aeal of God*! house ate a prince - 

1 prophet up (he says) ion; mnee, 

i croaS'^Tain'd peremptory seat 

uld eat up Ood's house, and devour it at i 

does not pray, but prosecute 

I if he went to law) lua suit; 

lunons his Maker to appear 

1 answer What he sh^ prefer ; 

urns him back bia ptt of prayer, 

I to petition, but declare ; 

libita cross complunts 

■inst htm Ar the breach of CovenanUi 

' All the ebtiten of tbe Stunts t 
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Pleads guilty to the action, and yet stands 

Upon high terms and bold demands ; 

Excepts against him and his laws. 

And will be judge himself in his own cause ; 

And grows more saucy and severe 

Than the* heathen emperor* was to Jupiter, 

That us'd to wrangle with him and dispute. 

And sometimes would speak softly in his ear. 

And sometimes loud, and rant, and tear. 

And threaten, if he did not grant his suit. 

But when liis painful gifts he' employs 

In holding-forth, the virtue Ues 

Not in the letter of the sense. 

But in the spiritual vehemence. 

The pow*r and dispensation of the voice, 

Tlie zealous pangs and agonies. 

And heavenly turnings of the eyes ; 

'I'lic groans with wliich he piously destroys. 

And drowns tlie nonsense in the noise ; 

And grows so loud, as if he meant to force 

And take in Heaven by violence ; 

To fright the Saints into salvation. 

Or scare the devil from temptation ; 

Until he- fidls so low and hoarse. 

No kind of carnal sense 

Can he made out of what he means : 

But as the ancient Pagans were precise 

To use no sliort-tail'd beast in sacrifice, 

lie still conforms to them, and has a care 

'I'o* allow the largest measure to liis paltry ware. 

'Die uncicnt churches, and the best, 
• iy their own martyr's blood vucTvi'A&^Ci-, 

• Caligula. SeeVw!i\J&\»?S««^niw«^' 
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But he has found out a new way. 

To do it with the blood of those 

That dare his church's |^wth oppose^ 

Or her imperious canons disobey ; 

And strives to carry on the work, 

like a true prinutive reforming Turk, 

With holy rage and edifying war. 

More safe and powerful ways by far : 

¥^r the Turk's patriarch, Mahomet, 

Was the first great reformer, and the chief 

Of the* ancient Christian belief 

That nux'd it with new Ught, and cheat, 

"With revelations, dreams, and visions. 

And apostolic superstitions. 

To be held forth and carried on by war ; 

And his successor was a Presb3rter, 

With greater right than Haly or Abubeker.* 

For as a Turk that is to act some crime 
Ag^nst his Prophet's holy law 
Is wont to bid his soul withdraw. 
And leave his body for a time ; 
So when some horrid action's to be don^ 
Our Turkish proselyte puts on 
Another spirit, and lays by his own ; 
And when his over-heated brain 
Turns giddy, like his brother Mussulman, 
He's judg'd inspir'd, and all his frenzies held 
. To be prophetic, and reveal'd. 
The one believes all madmen to be saints, 
Which the' other cries him down for and abhors. 
And yet in madness all devotion plants. 
And where he differs most concurs ; 

* TIk son9>in-law of Mahomet. 
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Both equally exact and juft 

In perjury and breach of trust ; 

So like in all things, that one broth<ir 

Is but a counterpart of t* other $ 

And both unanimously damn 

An^ hate (like two that play one game) 

Each other for it, while they strive to do the 

Both equally design to raise 

Their churches by the self-same ways i 

M'itli war and ruin to assert 

Their doctrine, and with sword and fire eonTeit( 

To preach the gt)spel with a drum. 

And for convincing overcome : 

And though, in worshipping of God, all blood 

Was by his own laws disallow'd, 

Botli hold no holy rites to be so gfood; 

And both to propagate the breed 

Of their own Saints one way proceed ; 

For lust and rapes in war repair as fast 

As fury and destruction waste : 

Both equally allow all crimes 

As la\\'ful means to propagate a sect ; 

For laws in war can be of no effect, 

/Vnd license does more g^od in gospel-timei, 

TIence 'tis that holy wai*s have ever been 

The horrid'st scenes of blood and sin ; 

For when Religion does recede 

From her own nature, nothing but a breed 

<>f prodigies and hideous monsters can succeed. 
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UPOJ^ MODEBJsr CRITICS. 

A PIITDABIC ODE. 

Tis well that equal Heav'n has plac'd 

Those joys above, that to reward 

The just and virtuous, are prepared. 

Beyond their reach until their pains are past ', 

£lse men would rather venture to possess 

By force, than earn their happiness ; 

And only tak|e the devil's advice. 

As Adam did, how soonest to be wise. 

Though at the' expense of Paradise : 

For, as some say, to fight is but a base 

Mechanic handy-work, and far below 

A generous spirit to' undergo ; 

So 'tis to take the pains to know. 

Which some, with only confidence and face, 

More eaoly and ably do ; 

For daring nonsense seldom fails to hit. 

Like scatter'd shot, and pass with some for wit. 

Who would not rather make himself a judge, 

And boldly usurpate the chair. 

Than with duU industry and care 

Endure to study, think, and drudge. 

For that which he much sooner may advance 

With obstinate and pertinacious ignorance P 

For all men challenge, though in spite 
Of Nature and their stars, a right. 
To censure, judge, and know ; 
Though abe can only order who 

1.2 
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Shall be, tnd who shall ne'er be wise : 

Then why should those whom she denies 

Her favour and good graces to. 

Not strive to take opinion by surprise. 

And ravish what it were in vain to woo ? 

For he that desperately assumes 

The censure of all wits and arts. 

Though without judgment skill and parts. 

Only to startle and amuse. 

And mask his ignorance (as Indians use 

With gaudy-colour'd plumes 

Their homely nether parts to* adorn) 

Can never fail to captive some. 

That will submit to his oraculous doom. 

And reverence what they ought to scorn ; 

Admire his sturdy confidence 

For solid judgment and deep sense ; 

And credit purchas'd without pains or wit. 

Like stolen pleasures, ought to be most sweet. 

Two self-admirers, that combine 
Against tlie world, may pass a fine 
Upon all judgment, sense, and wit. 
And settle it as they think fit 
On one another; like the choice 
Of Persian princes, by one's horse's voice : 
For those fine pageants which some raises 
Of false and disproportion^ praise. 
To' enable whom they please to' appear, 
And pass for what they never were. 
In private only being but nam'd. 
Their modesty must be asham'd. 
And not endur'd to hear, 
And yet iiwy be <Uyulg*d «nd iun^d^ 
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ownM in public every where : 
lin some authors are to boast 
r want of ingenuity, and club 
r affida^t-wits, to dub 

other but a Knight o' the Post, 
lae as subom'd perjurers, [ears. 

▼ouch away all right they have to their own 

iirhen all other courses fail, 

e is one easy artifice 

seldom has been known to miss, 

7 aU mankind down, and rail : 

le who all men do contemn, 

be allowed to rail again at them, 

in his own defence 

xtfiice reason, wit, and sense, 

ill that makes against himself condemn ; 

larl at all things, right or wrong, 

a mad dog, that has a worm in his tongue ; 

ce all knowledge back, of good and evil, 

3 first original, the devil ; 

lik« a fierce inquisitor of wit, 

»are no flesh that ever spoke or writ ; 

gfa to perform his task as dull, 

he had a toadstone in his scull, 

'^mkl produce a greater stock 

kggots than a pastoral poet's flock. 

feeblest vermin can destroy 

re as stoutest beasts of prey, 

Mily with their eyes and breath 

: and poison men to death ; 

lat more impotent buffoon 

mikcB it both bk business and his sn^ozt , 
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To rail at all, is but a drone 

That spends his sting on what he cannot hurt; 

Enjoys a kind of lechery in spite. 

Like o'ergTown sinners, that in whipping take < 

Invades the reputation of all those [lig] 

That have, or have it not to lose ; 

And if he chance to make a difference, 

^Tis always in the wrongest sense : 

As rooking gamesters never lay 

Upon those hands that use fair play. 

But venture all their bets 

Upon the slurs and cunning tricks of ablest chei 

Nor does he vex himself much less 

Than all the world beside. 

Falls sick of other men's excess. 

Is humbled only at their pride. 

And wretched at their happiness; 

Revenges on himself the wrong 

Which his vain malice and loose tongue 

To those, that feel it not, have done ; 

And whips and spurs himself, because he is o 

gone; 
Makes idle characters and tales, 
As counterfeit, unlike, and false. 
As witches' pictures are of wax and clay 
To those whom they would in effigy slay. 
And as the devil, that has no shape of 's own. 
Affects to put the ughest on. 
And leaves a stink behind him when he's gY>ne ; 
So he that's worse than nothing, strives to' appe 
I' th' likeness of a wolf or bear. 
To fright the weak ; but when men dare 
^Qcoixnter with him, ^tixiks, and Naxtt^<e»\» «Jt. 
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MOST REJ^OWJ^BB BU-VAL, 

▲ FIKDA&IC ODE. 

I trae, to compliment the de«d 
\ impertineiit and vsdn, 
tw^s of old to call them back again ; 
like the Tartars, give them wives, ' 
ti tettleroents for after-lives : 
all that can be done or said, 
ugh ere so noble, great, and good, 
hem is neither heard nor understood. 
lor fine sleights and tricks of art, 
: to create, and then adore desert, 
those romances which we frame, 
use ourselves, not them, a name, 
dn are stuft with ranting flatteries, 
such as, if they knew, they would despise. 
as those times the Golden Age we caU, 
hich there was no gold in use at all, 
e plant g^ory and renown 
re it was ne'er deserv'd nor known, 
to worse purpose, many limes, 
ourish o'er nefarious crimes, 
cheat the world, that never seems to mind 
good or bad men die, but what they leave be- 

[hind. 
yet the brave Du-Val, whose name 
never be worn out by Fame, 
liv'd and died to leave behind 
SEse example to mankind ; 
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That feU a public sacrifice. 

From ruin to preserve those few 

Who, though bom false, may be made true. 

And teach the world to be more just and wift 

Ought not, like vulgar ashes, rest 

Unmention'd in his silent chest. 

Not for his own, but public interest. 

He, like a pious man, some years before 

The' arrival of his fatal hour, 

Made every day he had to Uve 

To his last minute a preparative ; 

Taught the wild Arabs on the road 

To act in a more genteel mode ; 

Take prizes more obligingly than those 

Who never had been bred Jilous ,- 

And how to hang in a more graceful fashion 

Tlian e'er was known before to the dull E 

In France, the staple of new modes. 

Where garbs and miens are current goods. 

That serves the ruder northern nations 

With methods of address and treat ; 

Prescribes new garnitures and fashions. 

And how to drink and how to eat 

No out-of-fashion wine or meat. 

To understand cravats and plumes. 

And the most modish fi'om the old perfumes; 

To know the age and pedigrees 

Of points of Flanders or Venice ; 

Cast their nativities, and, to a day, 

Foretcl how long they'll hold, and when deca 

To' affect the purest negligences 

In gestures, gaits, and meins. 

And speak by repartee-rotiues 

Out of the most autiveivMc o^ totwmm:.^"^. 



to dc m o iM i lrale , wMnobattatiil re>t<m> 
tribboniy all the year, are in or out of seaaon. 

ii great Academy of mankiiid 
•d Uf Urth and educatioiiy 
re aU men are sq* ingenioualj inelin*d^ 
' understand by imitad<ni, 
ore iintaugfat, before they are aware, 
they aack'd their breedhig from the air^ 
naturally does dispense 
1 a deep and solid confidence ; 
toe of that precious use, 
he whom bounteous Hearen endues 
nUk a moderate share of it, 
irant no worth, abiUties, or mt» 
the deep hermetic arts : 
so of late the learned call 
icks, if strange and mystical.) 
id improT'd his natural parts, 
urith his mag^c rod could sound 
*e hidden treasure might be found : 
ke a lord o' the' manor, seiz'd upon 
ever happened in his way, 
vful weft and stray, 
ifter, by the custom, kept it as his own. 

these first rudiments he grew 
»bler feats, and tried his force 
whole troops of foot and horse, 
Q he as bravely did subdue ; 
r'd all caravans that g^ 
the king's highway, the foe ; 
many desperate attacks 
itinerant brigades 
professions, ranks, and trades, 
iers' loads, uid pedlnn* packs *, 
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Hade 'em lay down their aimsy and yiek]^ 

Andy to the Minallest piece, restore 

All that by cheating they had gain'd before ; 

And after plundered all the baggage of tiie field. 

In every bold affair of war 

He had the chief command, and led them on; 

For no man is judg'd fit to hare the care 

Of other's lives, until he 'as made it known 

How much he do<s despise and scorn his owm 

Whole provinces, betwixt sun and son^ 

Have by his conquering sword been won ; 

And mighty sums of money laid. 

For ransom, upon every man. 

And hostages delivered till 'twas paid. 

The' excise and chimney-publican, 

The jcw-fore8taller and enhancer. 

To him for all their crimes did answer. 

He vanquish'd the most fierce, and fcD, 

Of all his foes, the Constable ; 

And oft had beat his quarters up. 

And routed liim and all his troop. 

He took the dreadful lawyer's fees, 

That in his own allow'd highway 

J)ocs feats of arms as great as his. 

And when tliey' encounter in it, wins the day : 

Safe in his .garrison, the Court, 

Where meaner criminals are sentenc'd for't. 

To this stern foe he oft gave quartet ; 

But as the Scotchman did a Tartar, 

That he, in time to come, 

Might in return from him receive his fatal doom. 

He would hsLVC starv'd this imgVvly \.on?tv. 
And brought its haughty apmt doyrx^. 
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Have cut it off from all relief, 

And, like a wise and valiant chief. 

Made many a fierce assault 

Upon all ammunition-carts. 

And those that bring up cheese, or malt, 

Or bacon, from remoter parts ; 

No conToy e'er so strong with food 

Durst venture on the desperate road : 

He made the' undaunted waggt)ner obey. 

And the fierce higgler contribution pay ; 

The savage butcher and stout drover 

^^t not to him their feeble troops discover ; 

And if he had but kept the field, 

Ja time had made the City yield : 

For great towns, like to crocodiles, are found 

'' the' belly aptest to receive a mortal wound. 

^ut when the fatal hour arriv'd 
Jn which his stars began to frown. 
And had in close cabals contriv'd 
"^0 pull him from his height of glory down ; 
And he, by numerous foes oppressed, 
^as in the' enchanted dungeon cast, 
Secured with mighty guards, 
Lest he by force or stratagem 
*fight prove too cunning for tlieir chains and them. 
And break through all their locks, and bolts, and 
^ad both his legs by charms committed [wards, 
"^0 one another's charge, 
"fhat neither might be set at large. 
And all their fury and revenge outwitted. 
As jewels of high value are 
Kept under locks with greater care> 
Tbau those of meaner rates ; 
Soie was in stone walls, and chains, and \tot\ ^«Xw 
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Thither came ladies from all parts, 
To offer up close prisoners their hearts. 
Which he receiv'd as tribute due. 
And made them yield up love and honour too; 
But in more brave heroic ways 
Than e'er were practised yet in plays : 
.For those two spiteful foes, who never meet 
But full of hot contest and pique 
About punctilios and mere tricks. 
Did all their quarrels to his doom submit. 
And, far more generous and free, 
In contemplation only of him did agree, 
Both fully satisfied ; the one. 
With those fresh laurels he had won, 
And all the brave renowned feats 
He had performed in arms ; 
The other, with his person and his charms : 
For just as larks arc catch'd in nets. 
By grazing on a piece of glass. 
So while the ladies view'd his brighter eyes. 
And smoother polish'd face. 
Their gentle hearts, alas ! were taken by surprise 

Never did bold knight, to relieve 
Distressed dames, such dreadful feats achieve, 
As feeble damsels, for his sake. 
Would have been proud to undertake ; 
And, bravely' ambitious to redeem 
The world's loss and their own. 
Strove who should have the honour to lay down 
And change a life with him ; 
But finding all their hopes in vain 
To move his fix'd detentdu'd fate, 
Tbeir Ufs itself began to bate, 
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Ai if it were an infim^ 

To fife wlien he was doam'd to dies 

Made loud appeak and moansy 

ro leta bafd^earted gratea and atonea ; 

Came, awelPd with ngfai» and drown'd in tean^ 

To yield themaelvea hia feUow-anfferen^ 

ind followed him, like priaonera of war, 

Dhain'd to the lofty wheela of lua triumphimt car. 



A BALLAD • 



As close as a goose 

Sat the Parliament-house, 

To hatch the royal gull ; 
After much fiddle-faddle. 
The e^ proved addle, 

^nd Oliver came forth Nol. 

Yet old Queen Madge, 
Though things do not fadge. 

Will serve to be queen of a May-pole ; 
Two princes of Wales, 
For Wliitsun-ales, 

And her Grace Msdd-Marian Clay-pole. 



• Tbu balkul rc&n to the Pirlianent whieh deUbentwl about 
HikiDK Oliver king, and petitioned him to accept the title ; 
hieh he, out of fear of some republican MsloU in hit DMt^> 
efuMd to tteeepti utd contented himself with the VQ^itx ^laAct 
* oMme ofJ¥mctm'. 
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In a robe of cow-hide 
Sat ycsty Pride*, 

With his dogi^er in hifi sling; 
He was the pertinent'st peer 
Of all that were there, 

To' advise with such a king. 

A g^cat philosophcrf 
Had a goose for his lover, 

l*hat followM him day and night <>. 
If it be a true story, 
Or but an allegory, 

K may be both ways right, 

Strickland and his son, 
Both cast into one, 

Were meant for a single baron ; 
But when tliey came to sit, 
There was not wit 

Enough in them both, to serve for one. 

Wlicreforc 'twas thought good 
1*0 add Honeywood ; 

But when they came to tria^ 
Each one provM a fool. 
Yet three knaves in the whole. 

And tliat made up a Pur-royaU 



* CoL Pffde hsd bem a bfewer,or a bivwer*i man* 
t AiyliMortniwHHWwd. 8MPIlDr,ABIIaii,8ce« 

* '. weipliiat thf wit of thii to lie In tiM imbigQlty of 
" i^mtsl I which If ipplleaMe to three kntTCi at eho 

fIgBlftai at tbfi wna iVme^Va Vt«M.l^%9tw 



A BALLAD. 
IN TWO PARTS. 

(COVJBCTUBXB TO BB OV OUTBB CBOXWSU.) 

PAITI. 

D&AW neftr, good people all, dnw near, 
And hearken to my ^tty \ 

A stranger thing 

Than thia I aing 
Came never to this citjr. 

Had you but seen thia monster. 
Ton would not give a ftrthing 
For the lions in the grate. 
Nor the moimtun-cat. 
Nor the bears in Paris-garden. 

You would defy the pageants 
Are borne before the mayor ; 

The strangest shape 

You e'er did gape 
Upon at Bart'lomy fair ! 

His face is round and decent. 
As is your dish or platter ; 

On which there gprows 

A thing like a nose. 
But, indeed, it is no such matter. 

On both sides of the' aforesaid 
Are eyes, but they're not matches, 
On which there are 
To be seen two fair 
And large weI/-gTown mufltaches. 

x2 



row this with adfluMtioii 
Does all behi^den stiilBi^ 

That a beard should grow 

Upon a thing^s brow i 
Did ye ever see the lU^e ? 

[e has no skulls 'tis well known 
To thousands of bdM>lders} 

Nothing but a skin 

Does keep his bndns in 
From running about hi* thoulden. 

>n both sides of hb noddle 
Are straps o' the' veiy same lestiier i 

Ears are implied. 

But they are mere hide^ 
Or morsels of tripe, choose ye whether. 

letween these two extendeth 
A slit from ear to ear. 

That every hour 

Gapes to devour 
The sowce, that grows ao near. 

teneath a tuft of bristles, 

As rough as a fnze-jerkin ; 
If it had been a beard, 
'Twould have serv*d a herd 

Of goats, that are of his near kin. 

rithin a set of grinders 

st sharp and keen, corroding 

iTour iron and brass 

As easy as. 
That you would do a ^^^liidkd^* 



Bat the atnpg«tt tluiiy of an k, 
Cpon his rump tlieie gxoveth 
A gre«t lomg tail, 
Thatttsethtotnil 
UpoB the {[round » he goetiu 

Tnt monster was begotten 
Upon one of the witches 

By an imp that came to her, 

like a man, to woo her. 
With bkok doublet and breeches. 

When he was whelp'd, for eertun. 
In divers several countries 

The hogs and swine 

Did grunt and whine. 
And the ravens croak'd upon trees. 

The winds did blow, the thunder 
And lightning loud did rumble ; 

The dogs did howl. 

The hollow tree in the' owl— • 
lis a good horse that ne'er stumbled. 

As soon as he was brought forth. 
At the midwife's throat he flew. 

And threw the pap 

Down in her lap ; 
(They say 'tis very true.) 

And up the walls he clambered. 
With nails most sharp and keen. 
The prints whereof, 
I' the' boards and roofp 
Are yet /or to be seen. 



'V. .'■ 
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And out o' the' top o' the' chinmey 
He vanish'd, seen of none ; 

For they did wink. 

Yet by the stink 
Knew which way he waa g^ne. 

Tlie country round about there 

Became like to a wildern- 
ess ; for the sight 
Of him did fright 

Away men, women, and children. 

liOng did he there continue. 

And all those parts much harmed. 

Till a wise-woman, which 

Some call a white witch, 
Ilim into a hog-sty charmed. 

Tliere, when she had him shut fast. 
With brimstone and with nitre. 
She sing'd the claws 
Of his left paws. 
With tip of his tail, and his right ear. 

And with her charms and ointments 
She made him tame as a spaniel : 

For she us'd to ride 

On his back astride, 
Sot did he do her any ill. 

But to the admiration 
Of all both far and neai'. 
He hath been shown 
In every town, 
And eke in every bYutg. 
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And now, at length, he's brought 
Unto fair London city. 
Where in Fleet-street 
All those may see't. 
That will not believe my ditty. 

dod save the King and Parliament,"* 
And eke the Prince's highness. 

And quickly send 

The wars an end. 
As here my song has— /YtzsV. 



MISCELLAJVEOUS THOUGHTS.\ 

All men's intrigues and projects tend. 
By several courses, to one end ; 
To compass, by the properest shows. 
Whatever their designs propose ; 
And that which owns the fair'st pretext 
Is ofiten found the indirect'st. 
Hence 'tis, that hypocrites still paint 
Much fsdrer than the real saint. 



* From these circamttuicei it appeait, that this Ballad vas 
wnCe before the death of the King, and that it is the earliest per- 
fiMvumee of Batter's that has yet been made public. 

t This, and the other little Sketches that follow, were among 
.Muiy of the same kind, fairiy wrote out by Butler, in a sort of 
poetieal Thesaurus. Whether he intended ever to publish any of 
them, as separate distinct thoughts, or to interweave them into 
some fhture compositions, (a thing very usual with him) cannot be 
ascertained; nor is it, indeed, very material to those who ate liowd. 
flflus manner of thioJdo^ and wrkmg. Mr. Tbyec c^ve xVveTw 
t^ tide of Miice/lanewi Thought u 
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And knaves appear more just and true 
Than honest men, that mike less shew : 
The dullest idiots in disguise 
Appear more knowing than the wise ; 
Illiterate dunces, undiscem'd. 
Pass on the rabble for the leam'd ; 
And cowards, that can damn and rant. 
Pass muster for the valiant : 
For he that has but impudence. 
To all things has a just pretence, 
And, put among his wants but shame. 
To all tlie world may lay his claim. 
How various and innumerable 
Are those, who live upon the rabble ? 
'Tis they muntain the church and state. 
Employ the priest and magistrate ; 
Bear all the charge of government. 
And pay the public fines and rent ; 
Defray all taxes and excises. 
And impositions of all prices ; 
Bear all the' expence of peace and war. 
And pay the pulpit and the bar ; 
Maintain all diurches and religions. 
And give their pastors exhibitions ; 
And those who have the greatest flocks 
Are primitive and orthodox : 
Support all schismatics and sects. 
And pay 'em for tormenting texts ; 
Take all their doctrines off their hands. 
And pay 'em in gt)od rents and lands ; 
Discharge all costly offices, 
The doctor's and the lawyer's fees, 
The hangman's wages, and the scores 
Of caterpillar bawds arvd^wYvw^as 
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Discharge all damages and costs 

Of knights and Squires of the Post ; 

All statesmen, cutpurses, and padders. 

And pay for all their ropes and ladders ; 

All pettifoggers, and all sorts 

Of markets, churches, and of courts ; 

All sums of money paid or spent. 

With all the charges incident. 

Laid out, or thrown away, or giv*n 

To purchase this world, hell, or heav'n. 

Shovld once the world resolve to' abolish 

All that's ridiculous and foolish. 

It would have nothing left to do. 

To' apply in jest or earnest to. 

No business of importance, play. 

Or state, to pass its time away. 

The world would be more just, if truth and lie^ 
And rig^t and wrong, did bear an equal price ; 
But mnce impostors are so highly rais'd. 
And faith and justice equally debas'd. 
Few men have tempers, for such paltry gains^ 
To' imdo themselves with drudgery and pains. 

The sottish world without distinction looks 
On all that passes on the' account of books; 
And when there are two scholars, that within 
The species only hardly are a-kin. 
The world will pass for men of equal knowledge^ 
If equally they've loiter'd in a college. 

Cbitics are like a kind of flies that breed 

In vnld fig-trees, and, when they're grown up, fped 

Upon the raw fruit o£ the nobler kind, 

.4iid, by tbeir nibf?ljng on the outw^Ltd nixdr 



ipen the p«3r^s. ind make vay for the sua 
To ripen it sooner than he vould have vlonc 

A.« ail Fanatics preacli, so all men write 
Out of the strength of gifts and inward light. 
In spite of art : a3 horses thorough pac'd 
Were never taught, and therefore go more fast- 
is all mistakes, the strict and regular 
Are found to be the desp'rat'st ways to err. 
And worst to be avoided ; as a wound 
Is said to be the harder cur'd that's round : 
For error and mistake, the less theW appear. 
In the' end are found to be the dangerouser : 
As no man minds those clocks that use to go 
Apparently too over-fast or slow. 

Thi truest characters of igiwrancc 

Are vanity, and pride, and arrog-ance ; 

As blind men use to bear their noses higher 

Than those that liave their eyes and sight entire 

Thb metaphysic's but a puppet-motion 
That goes with screws, the notion of a notion j 
The copy of a copy, and lame draught 
Unnaturally taken from a thought ; 
Tliat counterfeits all pantomimic tricks. 
And turns the eyes like an old crucifix ; 
That counterchangcs whatsoe'er it calls 
By' another name, and makes it true or false ; 
Turns truth to falsehood^ falsehood into truth. 
By virtue of the Babylonian's tooth. 

'Ti8 not the art of schools to understand, 

t make things hard, instead of being explained 
■* refore those are commoiUy tlie leurncdst 

Muly study between iea\. wv^ «wT»si'ax •. 
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Sor when the endci learnings to puirnie 
And trace the subtle tteps of false and true. 
They ne'er consider how they're to apply. 
But only listen to the noise and cry» 
And are so much delighted with the chase, 
Hey never mind the taking of their preys. 
Mbax proselytes and converts use to* accrue 
To false persuasions, than the right and true ; 
Fbr error and mistake are infinite. 

But truth has but one way to be i' the' right; 

As numbers may to' infinity be grown. 

But never be reducM to less than one. 

All wit and fancy, like a diamond. 

The more exact and curious 'tis ground^ 

Is forc'd for ever}' carat to abate 

As much in value as it wants in weight. 

The great Saint Lewis, king of France, 

Fighting against Mahometans, 

In Egypt, in the Holy war. 

Was routed and made prisoner : 

The Sultan then, into whose handf) 

He and his army fell, demands 

A thousand weight of gold to free, 

And set them all at liberty. 

The king pays down one half o' the nflil, 

And for the other oiTcrs bail. 

The pyx, and in't the cucharist, 

The body of our Saviour Christ. 

The Turk considcr'd, and allow'd 

The king's security for good :— 

Such credit had the Christian zeaJ, 

Id those days with an Infidel, 

That will not pass for tiropence now. 

Among themselves, 'tis grown so low 
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I'liosE that go up4uU, use to bow 

Their bodies fbrwmrd, and stoop low. 

To poise themselves, and sometimes creep, 

When the' way is difficult and steep : 

So those at court, that do address 

By low ignoble offices, 

Can stoop to any thing that's base. 

To wriggle into trust and grace. 

Are like to rise to greatness sooner 

Than those that go by worth and honour. 

All acts of grace, and pardon, and oblivion. 
Are meant of services that are forgiven. 
And not of crimes delinquents have committed, 
And rather been rewarded than acquitted. 
Lions are kings of beasts, and yet their pow'r 
Is not to rule and govern, but devour : 
Such savage king^ all tyrants are, and they 
No better than mere beasts that do obey. 

Nothing's more dull and negligent 
Than an old lazy government. 
That knows no interest of state. 
But such as serves a present strait. 
And to patch up, or sliift, will close. 
Or break alike, with friends or foes : 
That runs behind-hand, and lias spent 
Its credit to the last extent ; 
And the first time 'tis at a loss, 
Has not one true friend nor one cross ?'* 

The devil was the first o' the' name. 
From whom tlie race of Rebels came, 
Who was the first bold undertaker 
Of bearing arms against his Maker ; 

^ A toiD to cslltd from U« impteis. ^ 
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And thoof^, miscarrying in the' event. 

Wis never yet known to repent. 

Though tumbled from the top of bliss 

Down to the bottomless abyss ; 

A property which, from their prince, 

The family owns ever since. 

And therefore ne'er repent the evil 

Hiey do or suffer, like the devil. 

Tai worst of rebels never arm 
To do their king or country harm. 
But draw their swords to do them good ; 
At doctors cure, by letting blood. 

No seared conscience is so fell 

As that which has been burnt with zeal -, 

For Christian charity 's as well 

A great impediment to zeal ; 

As zeal a pestilen disease 

To Christian charity and peace. 

As thistles wear the softest down. 
To hide their prickles till they're grown. 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near ; 
So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats. 
And all the mischief that he meant. 
Does, like a rattlesnake, prevent. 

Man is supreme lord and master 
<)f his own ruin and disaster; 
Controls his fate, but nothing less 
In ordering its own happiness ; 
For all his care and providence 
/v too, too feeble a defence 
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To render it secure and certain 
Against the injuries of Fortune ; 
And oft in spite of all his wit. 
Is lost with one unlucky hit. 
And ruin'd with a circumatance^ 
\nd mere puQCtilioi, of chance. 

Dame Fortune, some men's tutelar. 
Takes charge of them without their care. 
Does all their drudgery and work. 
Like Fairies, for them in the dark ; 
Conducts them hhndfbld, and advances 
The naturals by blinder chances ; 
While others by desert or wit 
Could never make the matter hit. 
But stiU the better they deserve, 
\re but the abler thought to starve. 

Great wits have only been prefer'd. 
In princes' trains to be inter'd. 
And, when they cost them nothing;, plac'd 
Among their followers not the last ; 
But while they hv*d, were faTenopgh 
From all admittances kept ofiP. 

As gold, that's proof against the' assay 

Upon the touchstone wears away ; 

And having stood the greater test. 

Is overma8tcr*d by the least : 

So some men, having stood the hat^ 

And spiteful cruelty of Fate, 

Transported with a false caress 

Of unacquainted happiness. 

Lost to humanity and sense, 

HsLve fall*n as low «fi VaaoVcftfi^A 
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ircB is a defence * 

hing else but patience ; 
lot bear out the blows of Fate, 
ice against the tricks of state ; 
•m the' oppression of the laws 
: the plain'st and justest cause ; 
ep unspotted a good name 
: the obloquies of Fame ; 
as Patience, and as soon, 
ig blown upon, undone : 
rts are hunted for their furs, 
r their virtues fare the worse. 
)th not know with what fierce rage 
18, true or false, engage ? 
ause they govern all mankind, 
e blind's leading of the blind, 
m an equal interest, 
;e dominion, o'er the rest, 
one shield that fell from Heav'n 
unterfeited by eleven, 
ttcr to secure the fate 
ting empire of a state, 
se are numerous, and the true, 
ily have tlie right, but few. 
fools, that understand 'em least, 
1 the fiercest in contest ; 
t, unseen, espouse a side 
iom, like a prince's^ bride, 
in their souls, and swear and lie for, 
a venture live and die for. 
f governs all mankind, 
,e blind's leading of the bUnd •, 
tliat has no eyea in's head, 
by^ u dog gM to be led ; 

h2 
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And no beasts have so little in *em 
As that inhuman brute. Opinion : 
'Tis an infectious pestilence. 
The tokens upon wit and sense. 
That with a venomous contagion 
Invades the sick imagination ; 
And when it seizes any part. 
It strikes the poison to the heart. 
This men of one anpther catch 
By contact as the humours match; 
And nothing^s so perverse in nature 
As a profound opiniator. 

AuTHORiTT intoxicates. 
And makes mere sots of magistrates; 
The fumes of it invade the brain. 
And make men giddy, proud, and vain : 
By this the fool commands the wise. 
The noble with the base compUes, 
The sot assumes the rule of wit. 
And cowards make the base submit* 

A GODLT man that has served out his time 
In holiness, may set up any crime : 
As scholars, when they've taken their degreci^ 
May set up any faculty they please. 

Why should not piety be made. 
As well as equity a tnde. 
And men get money by devotion, 
As well as making of a motion ? 
Be' allow'd to pray upon conditions, 
As well as suitors in petitions ? 
And in a congpregation pray. 
No less thm CliiaiceTy» to pvj \ 
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A tbachsr's doctrine, and his proof, 
Is all his province, and enough ; 
But b no more concem'd in use. 
Than shoemakers to wear all shoes. 

Thb soberest stunts are more stiff-necked 
Than the' hottest-headed of the wicked. 

Htpocbist will serve as well 

To propagate a church as zeal ; 

As persecution and promotion 

Do equally advance devotion : 

So round white stones will serve, they say. 

As well as eggs, to make hens lay. 

Thb greatest saints and nnners have been made 
Of proselytes, of one another's trade. 

TouB wise and cautious consciences 
Are free to take what course they please ; 
Have plenary indulgence to dispose. 
At pleasure, of the strictest vows. 
And challenge Heav'n, they made 'em too. 
To vouch and witness what they do ; 
And when they prove averse and loth, 
Tet for convenience take an oath ; 
Not only c^an dispense, but make it 
A greater ^in to keep than take it ; 
Can l»nd and loose idl sorts of sin. 
And only keeps the keys within ; 
Has no superior to controul. 
But what itself sets o'er the soul ; 
And when it is enjoin'd to' obey^ 
b but confin'd, and keeps the key ; 
Can walk invisible^ and where, 
Aad wbffih Mod how, it wiQ »ppeftr ^ 
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Can turn itself into disg^uises 

Of all sorts, for all sorts of vices ; 

Can transubstantiate, matamorphose. 

And charm whole herds of beasts, like Orpheus ; 

Make woods, and tenements, and lands. 

Obey and follow its commands. 

And settle on a new freehold. 

As Marcly-hill removed of old ; 

Make mountuns move with greater force 

Than faith, to new proprietors ; 

And perjurers, to secure the* enjoyments 

Of public charges and employments : 

For true and faithful, good and just. 

Are but preparatives to trust ; 

The gilt and ornament of things, 

And not their movements, wheels, and springy. 

All love, at first, like generous wine. 
Ferments and frets until 'tis fine ; 
But when 'tis settled on the lee. 
And from the* impurer matter free. 
Becomes the richer still the older. 
And proves the pleasanter the colder. 

The motions of the earth or sun, 
(The Lord knows which) that turn, or run, 
Are both perform'd by fits and starts ; 
And so are those of lovers* hearts, 
Which, though they keep no even pace. 
Move true and constant to one place. 

Love is too great a happiness 
For wretched mortals to possess ; 
For could it hold inviolate 
Aguinst those ciueltiea oi Y«Xfc 
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Which all felicities below 
By rigid laws are subject to, 
It woul4 become a bliss too high 
Tot perilling mortality. 
Translate to earth the joys above ; 
For nothing goes to Heaven but love. 

All wild but generous creatures live, of course, 

As if they had agreed for better or worse : 

The lion's constant to his only miss. 

And never leaves his fsdthful lioness ; 

And she as chaste and true to him again, 

As virtuous ladies use to be to men. 

The docile and ingenuous elephant 

To' his own and only female is ^Ulant ; 

And she as true and constant to his bed. 

That first enjoy'd her single maidenhead ; 

But paltry rams, and buUs, and goats, and boar.8^ 

Are never satisfied with new amours ; 

As all poltroons with us delight to rang^. 

And, though but for the worst of all, to change. 

Thk souls of women are so small. 
That some believe they 've none at all ; 
Or if they have, like cripples, still 
They 've but one faculty, the will ; 
The other two are quite laid by 
To make up one g^at tyranny ; 
And though their passions have most pow'r. 
They are, hke Turks, but slaves the more 
To Uie' abs'lute will, that with a breath 
Has sovereign pow'r of life and death. 
And, as its little interests move, 
Cftn turn 'em id! to hate or love ; 
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For nothing, in a moment, turn 

To frantic love, disdain, and scorn ; 

And make that love degenerate 

To* as great extremity of hate ; 

And hate ag^n, and scorn, and piques. 

To flames, and raptures, and love-tricks. 

All sorts of votaries, that profess 
To bind themselves apprentices 
To Heav'n ; abjure, with solemn vows. 
Not Cut and Long-tsdl, but a spouse ; 
As the' worst of all impediments 
To hinder their devout intents. 

Most virgins many, just as nuns 
The same thing the same way renounce ; 
Before they 've wit to understand 
The bold attempt they take in hand ; 
Or having staid and lost their tides. 
Are out of season grown for brides. 

The credit of the marriage-bed 
Has been so loosely husbanded. 
Men only deal for ready money, 
And women, separate alimony ; 
And ladies-errant, for debauching, 
Have better terms, and equal caution ; 
And for their journey-work and pains 
I'he chairwomen clear greater gains. 

As wine that ^vith its own weight runs is best. 
And counted much more noble than the prest ; 
So is that poetry, whose generous striuns 
Flow without servile study, art, or pains. 

Some call it fury, some a muse, 
That, as possesang devils use, 
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'3 and forsakes a man by fits^ 
irhen he 's in, he 's out of 's wits. 

Titers, though of different fancies, 
ftke all people in romances, 
ire distressed and discontent, 
songs, and nng to' an instrument, 
loets by their sufferings grow ; 
iiere were no more to do, 
ike a poet excellent, 
dly want and discontent. 

lot poetry that makes men poor ; 

tw do write that were not so before : 

hose that have writ best, had they been rich^ 

.e'er been clapp'd with a poetic itch; 

lyed their ease too well to take the pains 

idergo that drudgery of brains ; 

eing for all other trades unfit, 

x>' avoid being idle, set up wit. 

that do write in authors' praises, 

reely give their friends their voices, 

ot confin'd to what is true ; 

I not to ^ve, but pay a due : 

ndse, that's due, does g^ve no more 

>rth than what it had before ; 

I commend, without desert, 

res a mastery of art, 

sets a gloss on what 's amiss, 

mtes what should be, not what is. 

eign universities, 
I a king^s born, or weds, or dies. 
;ht other studies are laid by, 
]] Bpply to poetry : 
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Some write in Hebrew, some in Greek) 

And some (more wise) in Arsbicy 

To' avoid the critic, and the' expense 

Of difRculter wit and sense ; 

And seem more leamediah than those 

That at a g^reater charge compose. 

The doctors lead, the students follow ; 

Some call him Mars, and some Apollo^ 

Some Jupiter, and g^ve him the' odds, 

On even terms, of all the g^ods : 

Then Caesar he 's nicknam'd, as duly as 

He that in Rome was christen'd Julius, 

And was address'd to, by a crow. 

As pertinently long ago ; 

And with more heroes' names is stil'd. 

Than saints' are club'd to' an Austrian obild^ 

And as wit goes by colleges. 

As well as standing and degrees. 

He still writes better than the rest. 

That 's of the house that 's counted best. 

Fab greater numbers have been lost by hopetf.' 
Than all the magazines of daggers, ropes. 
And other ammunitions of despair. 
Were ever able t6 dispatch — by ffear. 

Thsbb's nothing our felicities endears 
Like that which falls among our doubts and fet 
And, in the miserablest of distress. 
Improve attempts as desperate with success ; 
Success, that owns, and justifies all quarrels^ 
And vindicates deserts of hemp with laurels; 
Or, but miscarrying in the bold attempt, 
Toana wreaths of laurel bacV «^|(uiv\x>\i«islV> 



Lheir party follow suit, 
4 trump upon their play, 
the cards another way. 

CCS all subjects discontent i 



ice puts her sword into the scales, 
h she 's said to weigh out true and false, 
*sign but, like the antique Gaul, 
re nrioncy from the capital. 



I 



prince's government, 

cs take as g^cat oftence 

s* disobedience, 

icr t* other can abide, — i . 

jch reason on each side r 'J 

■t 

r is a disease and cure, . i 

n can neither want nor well endure. 
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And when the one side bringeth custom in. 
And the' other lays out half the reckoningy 
The devil himself will rather choose to play 
At paltry small g^ame, than sit out, they say ; 
But when at all there's nothing to be got. 
The old wife. Law and Justice, will not trot. 

The law, that makes more knaves than e'er it hi 
Little considers right or wrong ; 
But, like authority', is soon satisfied 
"When 'tis to judge on its own side. 

The law can take a purse in open court. 
Whilst it condemns a less delinquent for't. 

Who can deserve, for breaking of the laws, 
A greater penance than an honest cause ? 

All those that do but rob and steal enough. 
Are punishment and court of justice proof. 
And need not fear, nor be concern'd a straw. 
In all the idle bugbears of the law ; 
But confidently rob the g^ows too. 
As well as other sufferers, of their due. 

Old laws have not been sufFer'd to be pointed, 
To leave the sense at large the more disjointed 
And furnish lawyers, with the greater ease. 
To turn and wind them any way they please. 
The statute-law's their Scripture, and reports 
The ancient rev'rend fathers of their courts. 
Records their general councils, and decisions 
Of judges on the bench their sole traditions; 
For which, like Catholics, they 've greater awe 
As the' arbitrary and unwritten law. 
And strive perpetually to make tlic standard 
Ofi'igiii between the ICTvaut ^tv^xXy^iX^-w^vw^-^ 
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en two cases at a trial meet, 
ke indentures, jump e3Eactly fit, 
the points, like Chequer-tallies, suit, 
irt directs the obsdnat'st dbptite ; 
s no decorum us'd of time, nor place^ 
lity, nor person, in the case. 

if quick and active wit 
d|^ry is more unfit, 
'd to those of duller parts, 
Bnin^nags to draw in cart3. 

ch or too little wit 
render the' owners fit 
ling, but to be undone 
isier than if they 'd none. 

I that are stark blind, ban trace 
irest ways from place to place, 
1 the right way easier out, 
ose that hood-wink*d try to do't ; 
s of state are managed best 
e that are suspected least, 
i&test JiTiease brought about 
nes most unlike to do*t. 

politics of the great 
; tlie cunning of a cheat, 
5 his false dice freely run, 
sts them to themselves alone ; 
er lets a true one stir 
t some fingering trick, or slur ; 
len tlie gamesters doubt his pla}', 
s his false dice safe away, 
vc's tlic true ones in the lurch, 
re the torture o£ the search. 
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What else does History use to tell us, 

}iut tales of subjects being rebellious; 

The vain perfidiousness of lords. 

And fatal i)rcacli of princes' words; 

The sottish pride and insolence 

Of statesmen, and tlieir want of scnSc; 

Their treacherv, that undoes, of custom. 

Their own selves first, next those who trust 'em? 

Bkcmse a feeble limb 's carest. 

And n)ore indulged than all the rest. 

So frail and tender consciences 

Are humom-'d to do what they please ; 

Wlien that which goes for weak and feeble 

Is found the most incorrigible 

To outdo all tlie fiends m hell 

A\ itli rapine, murder, blood, and zeal. 

As at the' approach of winter, all 
The leaves of great trees use to fall. 
And leave them naked to engage 
With storms and tempests when they rage, 
"While humbler plants are found to weai* 
Tlieir frcsli gi'ecn liveries all the year; 
So when the glorious season's gone 
Witli great men, and hard times come on. 
The greatest calamities oppress 
The greatest stiU, and spare the less. 

As when a gi'cedy raven sees 

A sheep entangled by the fleece, 

Willi hasty cruelty he flies 

'!'o' attack liim, and pick out his eycs; 

•So do those vultures use, tliat keep 

Poor prisoners fust, Y\^q ^iWy ^\v^t^. 
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is gpreedily to prey on all 

:iiat in their ravenous clutches fall. 

\)r thorns and brambles, that came in 

"^o wait upon the curse for sin, 

Lnd were no part o' the' first creation, 

tut, for revenge, a new plantation, 

Lre yet the fitt'st materials 

V enclose the earth with living walls : 

>o gaolers that are most accurst, 

ire found most fit in being worst. 

There needs no other charm, nor conjurer 
'o raise infernal spirits up, but fear ; 
'hat makes men pull their horns in like a snail, 
'hafs both a prisoner to itself, and gaol ; 
)raws more fantastic shapes than in the grains 
tf knotted wood, in some men's crazy brains, 
Vhcn all the cocks, they think they see, and bulls^ 
ire only in the iusides of their skulls. 

'he Roman Mufti, witii his triple crown, 
loes both the earth, and hell, and heaven owrt, 
cside the* imaginary territory, 
e lays a titie to — in Purgatory ; 
eclares himself an absolute free prince 
I his dominions, only over sins; 
Lit as for Heaven, since it lies so far 
bove liim, is but only titular, 
nd, like his Cross-keys badge upon a tavern, 
as nothing there to tempt, command, or govern : 
it when he comes to take accompt, and share 
ic profit of his prostituted ware, 
,' £mLt his gsdns increuaef by sin and vronvft'n; 
ive his richest tituiar dominion. 

o 2 
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A Jubilee is but a spVitual fair. 

To' expose to sale all sorts of impious wai'e. 

In which his Holiness buys noticing in. 

To stock his mag^ines, but deadly sin ; 

And deals in extraordinary crimes, 

That are not vendible at other times ; 

For dealing both for Judas and the' high-priest. 

He makes a plentifuller trade of Christ. 

That sp'ritual pattern of the church, the wk. 
In which the ancient world did once imbark. 
Had ne'er a helm in't to direct its way. 
Although bound through an universal sea; 
When all the modem church of Rome's concern 
Is nothing else but in the helm and stem. 

In the church of Rome to go to slirift, 
Is but to put the soul on — a clean shift. 

Air ass will with his long ears fray 
The flies, that tickle him, away ; 
But man delights to have liis ears 
Blown maggots in by flatterers. 

All wit does but divert men from the road 
In which things vulgarly are understood. 
And force Mistake and Ignorance to own 
A better sense than commonly is known* 

Ih little trades more cheats and lying 
Are us'd in selling than in buying ; 
But in the great, unjuster dealing 
Is us'd in buying tlian in selling. 

All ^inattercrs are more bmk. mv<\ i^ctl 
Th»n UwsQ that ondcrsVMid wa wv.-. 
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As little sparkloB shine more bright 
Than glowing* coals, that give them light. 

Law does not put the least restraint 

Upon oup freedom, but maintain't ; 

Or if it does, 'tis for our good, 

To give us freer latitude : 

For wholesome laws preserve us free. 

By stinting of our liberty. 

Thx world has long endeavoured to reduce 
Those things to practice that are of no use^^ 
And strives to pradtice things of speculation. 
And bring the practical to contemplation ; 
And by that error renders both in vain. 
By forcing Nature's course agsdnst the g^ain. 

Iw all the world there is no vice. 
Less prone to' excess than avarice ; 
It neither cares for food nor clotliing : 
Nature's content with little ; that, with nothing. 

Iir Rom9 no temple was so low 
As that of Honour, built to show 
How humble honour ought to be. 
Though there 'twas all autho^ty. 

It is a harder thing for men to rate 

Their own parts at an equal estimate. 

Than cast up fractions, in the* accompt of Heav'^ 

Of time and motion, and adjust them ev'n ; 

For modest persons never had a true 

Particular, of all that is their due. 

Some people's fortunes, like a wefl or s^rsij* 
^i« onJjr g-ain'd by losing of their wsiy , 
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As he that makes his mark is understood 
To write his name, and 'tis in law as good ; 
So he that cannot write one word of sense, 
Believes he has as legal a i)rctcnce 
To scribble what he does not understand. 
As idiots have a title to their land. 

WiRi Tully now alive, he'd be to seek 
In all our Latin terms of art, and Greek ; 
Would never understand one word of sense 
The most irrefVagfable schoolman means : 
As if the schools designed their terms of art 
Not to advance a science, but divert i 
As Hocus Pocus conjures, to amuse 
The rabble from observing what he does. 

As 'tis a greater mystery in the' art 
Of painting, to foreshorten any part 
Than draw it out ; so 'tis in books the chief 
Of all perfections, to be plain and brief. 

The man that for his profit's bought to' obey, 
Is only hir'd, on liking, to betray ; ^ 

And when he's bid a liberaller price. 
Will not be sluggish in tlic work, nor nice. 

OpiiriAToiiH naturally differ 
From other men ; as wooden legs arc stiffer 
Than those of pliant joints, to yield and bow. 
Which way soe'er they are design'd to ^. 

Navioatiov, that withstood 
The mortal fury of the Flood, 
And prov'd the only means to save 
All earthly creatures from the vf«».vt; 

Bbb, for it, taught the sea axvd Vvcvi 

^o ItLy a tribute on miwikiud. 



by dtgrtm, faai twallow'd more 
in It drownM at once before'. 

riiMse ^rayrMiuie^ wlKMe deitm'd fiite . 

. to keep a tohool, and nile a atatey 

I thai hb eceptre neTer wit 10 air*dL 

ten H WM tnuukted to a rod s 

tiat liii aabjects ne'er wereio obedient^ 

len he wis inidgunted pedint : 

> initruet is greater than to rule* 

D commanris so* impexioqa as a school. 

whose destiny does prove 

^(le in the ifa* above, ■ 

ose Ms life for want of air, 

mly fen to be his share ; • 

whom Fate at once deag^'^ 

tnty and a wretched diind, 

condemn'd to' a rich distress, 

arves with nig'g^ardly excess. 

ruversal med'cinc is a trick, 

Mature never meant to cure the sick, 

; by dcatli ; the singular receipt, 

>t out all diseases by the great : 

liversals deal in no one part 

ure, nor particulars of Art ; 

erefore that French qua^k, that set up physic, 

his receipt a getierat specific, 

ough in mortal poisons, every one 

lid universally alone, 

iturc never made an antidote 

re 'em all as easy as they're got ; 

^€88, among so many variations 

rent nujBdiea and complicaUous, 



■'•■■' -fi^ 









]fd[e «U the coribrtfietiet in Nitefe 
Submit tfaemielfcsto' m cqod nodtaMtor* 

A coHYBMr't bat a fly» thai turn abtnt 
After hit bead's puIFd oS to find it Mtl 

All mankind b but a Tidible^ . ' :'^ 

As silly and unreaioaaUe ^' ' 

As those thaty crow^Bng in ^ itr^ett 

To see a show or monster meet^ 

Of whom no one is in the lights 

Tet an fan oat about the sight ; 

And idien tiiey chance to' agree, the chcjifie ii s 

StiU in the most and worst of nces} 

And aU the reasons that iHrevttl 

Are measur'd not by wdght^ but tale. 

As in all great and crowded fidrs 
Monsters and puppet-plays are waiA 
Which in the less win not go off, 
Because they have not money enough ; 
So men in princes' courts will pasa^ 
That win not in another place. 

LoeiciANs use to dap a proposition. 
As justices do criminals, in prison ; , 

And in as leam'd authentic nonsense writ 
The names of aU their moods and figures fit : 
For a logician's one that has been broke 
To ride and pace his reason by the book» 
And by their rules, and precepts, and exao^l^ 
To put his wits into a kind of trammels. 

Those get the least that take the greatest pmpB, 
But most of all, i' th' drudgery of brains ; 
A natural sign of we&kneaa, aa an ant ' 

Js more laborious than aii e\e\k\a9iX.\ '^{ 
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And cluldren are more busy at their play 
Than those that wiselyest pass their time away. 

All the inventions that the world contains. 
Were not by reason first found out, nor brains; 
But pass for theirs, who had the luck to light 
Upon them by mistake or overmght. 
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As misers their own laws enjoin 
To wear no pockets in the mine. 
For fear they should the ore purloin : 

So he that toils and l2d)ours hard 
To gain, and what he gets has spar'd, 
Is from the use of all debar'd. 

And though he can produce more spankers 

Than all the usurers and bankers. 

Yet after more and more he hankers : • 

And after all his psdns are done. 
Has nothing he can call his own. 
But a mere liveUhood alone. 



DESCRIPTIOJ^r OF HOLLAKI). 

A couiTTBT that draws fifty foot of water. 
In which men live as in the hold of Nature ; 
Aid when the sea does in upon them break. 
And drowns u province, does but spring alaikfi \ 
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That al\va}'s ply tlic pump, and never think 
They can be safe, brut at the rate they stink ; 
That live as if they hail been run ag^und. 
And, when they die, are cast away and drownM i 
That dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and pre/ 
Upon the goods all nations* fleets convey; 
And, wlicn their merchants are blown up and crack*t# 
Wliolo towns arc cast away in storms, and WTcck't: 
'i'liat feed, like Cannibals, on other fishes. 
And serve their cousin-fjermans uj) in dishes: 
A hiTul that rides at anchor, and is moor'd, 
0) whicli tlioy do not live, but go aboard* 
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i)(j • )t iiiiiiisilv blame 

My g"nilt.l('.ss breast, 
I'or vennivin;:;' to disclose a flanu: 

It liad so long" supprcst. 

in ';'.>'. own tislics it dehi^'ii'd 

Foi* «Mcr to have hiin ; 
Jhit that my sighs, like blasLs of wind; 

Mudf it hrciik out iigain. 



TO TUt: sjMi: 



Do not mine iifleciion slight, 

■« !;niso m} Jorks with age are white : 

'i <.>i:r hrcar-.is have snow \;\\\\«\\1, ^tvd snow withih, 
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EPIGRM^ Ojy A CLUB OF SOTS. 

The jolly members of a toping club, 

like pipe-staves, are but hoop'd into a tub :. 

And in a close confederacy link, 

Fpr nothing' else, but only to hold drink. 



HUDIBRAS'S ELEGY/ 

Ix days of yore, when knight or squire 

By Fate were summoned to retire. 

Some menial poet still was near. 

To bear them to the hemisphere. 

And there among the stars to leave 'em, 

Until the g^ds sent to relieve 'em : 

And sure our Knight, whose very sight wouM 

£ntitle him Mirror of Knighthood, 

Should he neglected lie, and rot, 

Stink in his grave, and be forgot, 

"Would have just reason to complain. 

If he should chance to rise again ; 

And therefore to prevent his dudgcoi^ 

In mournful doggrel thus we trudge on. 

Oh me ! what tongue, what pen, can tell 
fiow this renowned champion fell ? 
But must reflect, alas ! alas ! 
All human glory fades like grass, 

* Ndtber this Elq^', nor the following Epitaph, are to be fouiif^ 
H^.Thft Genuine Benuins of Batler, as published by Mr. Thyer 
the manascripts in the pooetsion of the late William Longuc' 
>; but have constantly made a part of the Co\kc^wi\ o>: 
tpopmUy rqaiated under the title of T^« Postlaimo^t^- 
*wftr qfSamuHButfer. 
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And that the strongest martial feats 
Of errant knights are all but cheats : 
Witness our Knight, who sure has done 
More vahant actions, ten to one. 
Than of More-Hall, the mighty More, 
Or him that made the Dragon roar; 
Has knock'd more men and women down. 
Than Bevis of Southampton town. 
Or than our modem heroes can. 
To take them singly, man by man. 

No, sure, the grisly King of terror. 
Has been to blame, and in an error. 
To issue his dead-warrant forth 
To seize a knight of so much worth. 
Just in the nick of all his glory ; 
I tremble when I tell the story. 
Oh ! help me, help me, some kind Muse, 
This surly tyrant to abuse, 
"Who, in his rage, has been so cruel 
To rob the world of such a jewel ; 
A knight more learned, stout, and g^oo^ 
Sure ne'er was made of flesh and blood : 
All his perfections were so rare. 
The wit of man could not declare 
Which single virtue, or which g^ce. 
Above the rest had any place, 
Or which he was most famous for, 
The camp, the pulpit, or the bar; 
Of each he had an equal spice. 
And was in all so very nice, 
That, to speak truth, the' account is losl» 
In which he did excel the most. 
When he forsook the peaceful dwelling, 
•And out he weut a co\Qii«\^iv^^ 
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Strftn^ hopes ftndfears possessed the nation, 

How he could manage that vocation. 

Until he showed it, to a wonder. 

How nobly he could fight and plunder. 

At preaching, too, he was a dab. 

More exquisite by far than Squab ; 

He could fetch uses, and infer. 

Without the help of metaphor. 

From any Scripture text, howe'er 

Bemote it from the purpose were ; 

And with lus fist, instead of a stick. 

Beat pulpit, drum ecclesiastic. 

Tin he made all the audience weep. 

Excepting those that feU asleep. 

Then at the bar he was right able. 

And could bind o'er as well as swaddle ; 

And famous, too, at petty sessions, 

'Gainst thieves and whores for long digressions. 

He could most learnedly determine 

To Bridewell, or the stocks, the vermin. 

For his address and way of living, 

AU his behaviour was so moving. 

That let the dame be ne'er s<4 chaste. 

As people say, below the w^st. 

If Hudibras but once come at her, 

He'd quickly make her chaps to water : 

Then for his equipage and shape. 

On vestals they'd commit a rape. 

Which often, as the story says. 

Have made the ladies weep both ways. 

ni has he reaft that never heard, 

How he with Widow Tomson far'd. 

And what hard conflict was between 

Our Ktug-ht and that insulting quean. 
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Sure captive knight ne'er tooknore paiiv. 

For rhymes for his melodious strains. 

Nor beat his brains, or made more faces, 

To get into a jilt's good graces, 

I'han did Sir Hudibras to get 

Into this subtile gypsy's net ; 

Who, after all her high pretence 

To modesty aqd innocence, 

Was thought by most to be a woman. 

That to all other knights was common. 

Hard was his fate in thi^ I own. 
Nor will I for the trapes atone : 
Indeed to guess I am not able. 
What made her thus inexorable, 
Unless she did not like his wit. 
Or, what is worse, his perquisite, 
llowe'cr it was, the wound she g^ve 
The Knight, he carried to his grave : 
Vile harlot ! to destroy a knight 
That could both plead, and pray, and fight. 
Oh I cruel, base, inhuman drab. 
To gpve him such a mortal stab. 
That made him pi ne^ away and moulder. 
As though tliat he had been no soldier : 
Could'st thou find no one else to kill. 
Thou instrumejit of death and hell ! 
But Hudibras, who stood the Bears 
So ofl against the Cavaliers, 
And in the very heat of war 
Took stout Crowdero prisoner ; 
And did such wonders all along, '^ 
That far exceed botli pen and tongue, 

IT he had been in battle slain, 
We ^ad had less reason to cotcv\A^iv\ 
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But to be murder'd by a whore, 

Was ever knight so serv*d before ? 

But since he's gone, all we can say. 

He chanc'd to die a lingering way ; 

If he had liv'd a longer date. 

He might, perhaps, have met a fiaite 

More violent, and fitting for 

A knight so fam'd in Civil war. 

To sum up all, from love and danger 

He's now (O happy knight !) a stranger; 

And if a Muse can aught foretell, 

His fame shall fill a chronicle, 

And he in after-ages be. 

Of errant knights the' epitome. 



HUBIBRAS'S EPITAPH. 

UsDXR this stone rests Hudibras, 
A Knight as errant as e'er was : 
The controversy only lies. 
Whether he was more stout than wise j 
Nor can we here pretend to say. 
Whether he best could fight or pray; ' 
So, till those questions are decided. 
His virtues must rest undivided. 
Full oft he suffer'd bangs and drubs. 
And full as oft took pains in tubs; 
Of which the most that can be said, 
He pray'd and fought, and fought and pray'd. 
As for his personage and'shape, 
Among the rest we'll let them scape ; 
Nor do we, as things stand, think fit 
Tlu3 atone should meddle with bis wit. 

p2 
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One tliingy 'tis true, we ought to t^U, 
He liv'd and died a colonel ; 
' And for tlie Good old Cause stood buff, 
'Gainst many a bitter kick and cuff. 
But since Iiia Worship's dead and gone, 
And mouldering lies beneath this stone, 
The Reader is desir'd to look 
For his^achievements in his Book ; 
Which will preserve of Knight the talc, 
1111 Time and Death itself «haU fail. 
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LIFE OF ROCHESTER. 



OHN WILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rochester, 
as bom at Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, April 10, 
'A7, He was early sent to a grammar school in 
iifqfd ; and, as there was then a sort of noble road 
education, he entered Windham Colle^^, at the 
e of twelve, and came out of it, two years after- 
irds, a Master of Arts. He then travelled on the 
•ntinent; and returned to England, finished for 
i court. In 1665 and 6, he served on board the 
et ; and, though he is reported to have shown 
nsiderable heroism, on several occasions, he was 
jsequcntly accused of sneaking away in street 
arrels, and of refusing to fight SliefHeld, Duke of 
ckingham. He became a drunkard, too, as well 
a coward ; and he told Ur. Burnet, that, for five 
irs, he had not been sober enough, at any one 
le, to be completely master of himself. Then he 
s a rake ; and a mountebank ; and a physician ; — 
/ery thing by turns, and nothing long.* He was 
w in town, engaged in love amours ; and now in 
; country, wnting libels. Again, by way of a 
uige, he would betake himself to study : — but, 
lether in the town, or in the country, — at his 
Dks, or his pen, — mischief, of one sort or another, 
s his invariable pursuit. In tliis way he exhausted 
i best thirty years of his life; wV\c\\ \i<i Vicc^^ 
uju'ntcd with Vr. JBurnct ; and died, ». CVxmNAMv> 
.?(^, 1680. 
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As a poet, Rochester is rather distingfoishc 
what he might have been, than what he was. 
lucid intervtus of his existence were so unfrec 
and so short, that he has left us but a few ii 
plete specimens of what he could have eff 
oy a little sobrie^ and apphcation. His y 
are, in general, both solid and smooth { and yei 
have an air of negligent inattention, which sbo^ 
contempt for all reg^ilarity in Uterature, as n 
in life. He had no time to write, while he 1 
mnd he died, before the faculties of some men y 
even have begun to develop themselves, 
things are attnouted to him, which he never n 
for, as soon as an author has distinguished hi 
in a new species of composition, he is sure ' 
made the father of all the anonymous off^ 
the Bunfe brood. 



EARL OF ROCHESTER, 



TO BIS SACRED MAJESTY, 

OV HIS RESTOllATIOir IK THS TSAB 1660. 

Vibtue's triumphant shrine ! who dost engage 
At once three kingdoms in a pilgrimage ; 
Which in ecstatic duty striye to come 
Out of themselves, as well as from their home ; 
Whilst England grows one camp, and London is 
Itself the nation, not metropolis ; 
And loyal Kent renews her arts again. 
Fencing her ways with moving groves of men : 
Forgive this distant homage, which does meet 
Tour bless'd approach on sedentary feet; 
And though my youth, not patient yet to bei^ 
The weight of arms, denies me to appear 
In steel before you ; yet, g^at sir, approve 
My manly wishes, and more vigorous lov« ; 
In whom a cold respect were treason to 
A father's ashes, greater than to you ; 
Whose one ambition 'tis for to be known. 
By daring loyalty, your WiJmvfs son. 
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TO HEB 8ACBXP 

AUJESTT THE qUEEJ^J^OTHEB, 

Oir THE DEATH OF XABT^ PaiNCESS Of OBlVai. 

RispiTs, great queen» your just uid hagty fean: 
There's no infection lodges in our tears. 
Though our unhappy air be arm'd with death, 
Tet ughs have an untainted guiltless breath. 
Oh ! stay a while, and teach your equal skill 
To understand, and to. support our ill. 
You that in mighty wrongs an age have spent, 
And seem to have outliv'd ev'n banishment ; 
Whom traitorous mischief sought its earliest prey 
When to most sacred blood it made its way, 

' And did thereby its black design impart. 
To take his head, that wounded first his heart : 
You that immov'd great Charles's ruin stood. 
When three great nations sunk beneath the load ; 
Then a young daughter lost, yet balsam found 
To stanch that new and freshly-bleeding wound ; 
And, after this, with fix'd and steady eyes, 
Beheld your noble Gloucester's obsequies ; 
And then sustain'd the royal princess' fall : 
You only can lament her funeral. 
But you will hence renoove, and leave behind 
Our sad complaints, lost in the empty wind ; 
ThoM winds that bid you stay, and loudly roar 

l^etmctionf and dnve back. \o \^e. &rnv «\vot^s 
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xrreck to safety, and the envy fly 
aring in this scene of tragedy ; 
e luckness, from whose rage you post away, 
its, and only now contrives your stay ; 
lately fatal and infectious ill 
ts the fiiir princess, and forgets to kill : 
in on fevers curses we dispense, 
vent our passion's angry eloquence ; 
in we blast the ministers of Fate, 
the forlorn physicians imprecate : 
hey to death new poisons add and fire, 
lep securely for reward and hire ; 
baolisks, that kill whomever they see, 
truly write bills of mortality ; 
, lest the bleeding corpse should them betray, 
dnuh those idtal speaking streams away. 
will you, by your flight, take part with these ? 
me yourself a third and new disease ? 
5y have caus'd our loss, then so have you, 
take yourself and the fair princess too : 
Mre, deprived an equal damage have, 
n Vrance doth ravish hence, as when the gprave : 
that your choice the' unkindness doth improve, 
dereliction adds to your remove, 

ROCHBSTEB, 

6/ Wadham CoUege, 



x.x. 
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DIALOGUE. 



STBXPBOF. 



Pr'tthxi now fond fo(^ give o'et ; 
Since my heart is gone before. 
To wfa&t purpose riiouM I stay ? 
Love commands another way. 



Peijur'd swun, I knew the time 
When dissembling was your cnmftf 
In pity now employ that art» 
Which first betray'd, to ease my heart. 



8TBSPHOK. 



Women can with pleasure feign : 
Men (Assemble still with pain. 
What advantage will it prove, 
If I lie, who cannot k>ve ? 

SAPHITK. 

Tell me then the reason, why 
Love from hearts in love does fly ^ 
Why the bird wiU build a nest. 
Where she ne'er intends to rest ? 

STREPHOir. 

Love, like other little boys. 
Cries for hearts, as they for toys ; 
Which, when gain'd, *m cY\i\disli ^ky 
TVajitonly are thrown «w«y. 
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DAPHKE. 



idng, or on his kness, 
:s 9>thin|^ by degrees ; 
ying when most priz'd, 
awning when despis'd, 
g or insulting ever, 
I and g^tefiil never : 
»ys are fleeting dreams, 
oes severe extremes. 

sTaEPHOir. 

unjustly you inveigh ; 
:e us, must fate obey. 
I Nature's law to change^ 
y alone is strange; 
leavens in lightnings break, 
torms of thunder speak ; 
id rain from above 
calm — so 'tis in love, 
egin our first address, 
sting thunder we embrace ; 
u know, the showers that fall 
the fire, and quiet all. 

BAPHITB. 

old I the showers forget ? 
pleasant to be wet ! 
I'd love, I knew it well, 
the while they fell, 
ast what nymph it is 
breast of so much bUss ? 
Eur, I shall be eas'd, 
mynm /ou'JJ be pleas'd. 



IM £AB£ OF KOCaXSTEH. 

8TKIPHON. 

Daphne neyer*was so fair, 
Strephon, scarcely, so sincere. 
Gentle, innocent, and free. 
Ever pleas'd with only me. 
Many charms my heart enthral. 
But there's one above them all : 
With aversion, she does fly 
Tedious, trading. Constancy. 

BAPHHX. 

Cruel shepherd ! I submit. 
Do what love and you think fit : 
Change is fate, and not design. 
Say you would have still been mine. 

STREPHOK. 

Nymph, I cannot : 'tis too true. 
Change has greater charms than you. 
Be, by my example, wise ; 
Faith to pleasure sacrifice. 

DAPHVX. 

Silly swain, 1*11 have you know, 
'Twas my practice long ago : 
Whilst you vainly thought me true, 
I was false, in scorn of you. 
By my tears, my heart's disguise, 
I thy love and thee despise. 
Womankind more joy discovers. 
Making fools, than keeping lovers. 
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PAStORJiL DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN ALEXIS AKD 8TRSPH0F. 

Writtm at Bathintheyear 1674. 

ALEXIS. 

Tbxbs sighs not on the plain 

So lost a swain as I ; 
Scorch'd up with love, froze \dth disdain^ 

Of killing sweetness I complidn. 

STBEPHOir. 

If 'tis Corlnna, die. 
Since first my dazzled eyes were thrown 

On that bewitching face. 
Like ruin'd birds robb'd of their young. 
Lamenting, frighted, and undone, 

I fly from place to place. 
Fram'd by some cruel powers above, 
So nice she is, and fair ; 
None from undoing can remove. 
Since all, who are not blinds must love ; 

Who are not vsdn, despair. 

ALEXIS. 

The gods no sooner give a grace. 

But, fond of their own art. 
Severely jealous, ever place. 
To c^ard the glories of aface^ 

A dngon in the heart. 

0.2 
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Proud and ill-natur*d powers they are. 

Who, peevish to mankind. 
For their own honour's sake, with care- 
Make a sweet form divinely fair : 

Then add a cruel mind. 

STBEFHOK. 

Since she's insensible of love. 

By honour taught to hate ; 
If we, forc'd by decrees above. 
Must sensible to beauty prove. 

How tyrannous is Fate ! 
I to the nymph have never nam'd 

The cause of all my psdn. 

▲LEXIS. 

Such bashfulness may well be blam'd ; 
For, since to serve we're not asbam'd. 
Why should she blush to reign ! 

STREPHOX. 

But, if her haughty heart despise 

My humble proffer'd one. 
The just compassion she denies 
I may obtain from other's eyes ; 

Her*s are not fair alone. 
Devouring flames require new food ; 

My heart's consum'd almost : 
New fires must kindle in her blood ; 
Or mine go out, and that's as good. 

ALEXIS. 

Would*st live when love is lost ? 
Be dead before thy passion d^^s\ 



Mr 



r if tlum ahould'tt fonrive^ 
hat anguish would thy heart tufprisi^ 
> aee her flamea begin to riae^ 
And thine no more alive i 



anuuPBov* 



ther what pleasure ahould I meet 
bi my triumphant#coni» 
• see my tyrant at my fiMt; 
iule» taught by her» uvMnrM I sit 
i tyrant in my turn. 



gentkahepherd! cease» for shame, 
HThich way can you pretend 
merit so divine a flamcy 
lo to dull life make a mean claim» 
i¥hen love is at an end ? 
trees are by their bark embrac'd» 
^ve to my soul doth cling : 
len torn by the herd's greedy taste, 
e injur'd plants feel they're defac'd, ^ 
rhey wither in the spring, 
rifled love would soon retire, 
Mssolving into air. 
Mild I that nymph cease to admire, 
jw'd in whose arms I will expire, 
}r at her feet despair. 
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THE DISCOVERT. 

Cjblia, that faithful servant you disown 
Would in obedience keep his love his own; 
But bright ideas, such as you inspire^ 
We can no more conceal, tha|^ not admire. 
My heart at home in my own breast did dwell, 
Like humble hermit in a peaceful cell : 
Unknown and undisturb'd it rested there, 
Strang^er alike to Hope and to Despair. 
Now Love with a tumultuous train invades 
The sacred quiet of those hallow'd shades : 
His fatal flames shine out to every eye^ 
Lik« blazing^ comets in a winter sky. 
How can my passion merit your oflTence, 
That challenges so little recompense ? 
For I am one bom only to admire. 
Too humble e'er to hope, scarce to desire, 
A thing, whose bliss depends upon your will. 
Who would be proud you'd deign to use him ill. 
Then g^ve me leave to glory in my chain. 
My fruitless sighs, and my unpitied pain. 
Let me but ever love, and ever be 
The* example of your power and cruelty. 
Since so much scorn does in your breast reside, 
Be more indulgent to its motiier. Pride : 
Kill all you strike, and trample on their graves; 
But own the fates of your neglected slaves : 
When in the crowd your's undistinguish'd lies. 
You give away the triumph of your ey^s, 
J ps (obtiumng this') yovJW iVkiivV 1 ^tvd 
rcy than your vsL%;tx \»a dAii'^cC V« 
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Bat Lore has carefully de^gn'd for me 

Tlie last perfection of misery ; 

Vor to my state the hopes of common peace» 

'Which every wretch enjoys in death, must cease. 

My worst of fates attend me in my gnye. 

Since, dying, I must be no more your slave. 



THE MISTBESS. 

A scire. 

Av agfe, in her embraces past, 

Would seem a winter's day ; 
Where life and light, with envious haste. 

Are torn and snatch'd away. 

But oh ! how slowly minutes roll, 

When absent from her eyes ; 
That fed my love, which is my soul ; 

It lang^shes and dies. 

For then, no more a soul, but shade. 

It mournfully does move. 
And haunts my breast, by absence made 

The living tomb of love. 

You wiser men despise me not. 

Whose love-sick fancy raves 
On shades of souls, and heaven knows what : 

Short ages live in graves. 

Whene'er those wounding eyes, so full 

Of sweetness, you did see. 
Had you not been profoundly dull, 

rou hud gone mad like me. 
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Nor censure us, you vlio perceive 

My best-belov'd and me. 
Sigh and lament, complain and grieve ; 

You think we disagree. 

Alas! 'tis sacred Jealousy, 

Love rais'd to an extreme ; 
The only proof, 'twixt them and me. 

We love, and do not dream. 

Fantastic fancies fondly move* 

And in frail joys believe ; 
Taking false pleasure for true love ; 

But pain can ne'er deceive. 

Kind, jealous doubts, tormentiBg fesn^ 
And anxious cares, when past. 

Prove our heart's treasure flx'd and dear, 
and make us bless'd at last. 



LOVE A^B LIFE. 
A soiro. 



All my past life is mine no more. 

The flying hours are gt)ne : 
Like transitory dreams g^v'n o'er, 
Whose images are kept in store 
By memory alone. 

The time that is to come is not ; 

How can it then be mine ? 
The present moment's all my lot ; 
And that, as fast as it is got, 
Phiilis, is only thine. 



m 



k not of inooutan » 
dearth uid Iffokeii YOWf I , 
ninck^ can be 
Aaag miwHt tnio to tlu«b 
I that heaven allowa. # 



n those lovefy IooIdi Iftte^ 

t a wretch pnmiing^ 

■ea oC a Ucaa'd amaie^ 

saang h^>p7 rain : 

Tor pity that I more ; 

e ia too aspiring, 

eart, broke with a load of lorc^ 

ishing and admiring. 

a murder you'd forego^ 
lave from death removing ; 
'our art of charming know, 
m you mine of loving, 
ther life or death betide, 
; *tis equal measure s 
9r lives with empty pride, 
mquish'd die with pleasure. 



A swrch 

leave to rail at you, 
hing but iny due ; 
rou AIb€, and then to say 
not keep mj. liaaft « day 
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But alas! agiinit n^ will 
I must be your ettf^re idlL 
Ah ! be kinder then; fiff I 
Cannot change, and would not die. 

Kmdness haibreastleM chann% 

AU besidet but weakly movet 
Fiercest anger it diiannfl^ 

And clips the migs \ii flying love. 
Beauty does the heart invade. 

Kindness only can persuade ; 
It gilds the lover's servile chain. 

And makes the slaves grow pleas'd again. 



THBAVSWIB. 

NoTHTve adds to your fond fire 
More than scorn, and cold disdttn 

I, to cherish your denre. 
Kindness us'd, but 'twas in vain. 

You insisted on your slave. 
Humble love you soon refus'd ; 

Hope not then a power to have, 
Which ingloriously you us'd. 

Think not, Thjrrsis, I will e'er 
By my love my empire lose ; 

You grow constant tlurough despair. 
Love retum'd you would abuse. 

Though you still possess my heart. 

Scorn and rigt>ur I must feign : 
Ah ! forgive that only art 
X-ove has left your love \ft ^gttxs^. 
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1 who could my heart subdue, 
^o new conquests ne*er pretend 
; the' example make me true, 
ind of a conquer'd foe a friend. 

tn, if e'er I should complain 
four empire, or my chain, 
Qmon all the powerful charms, 
1 kill the rebel in your arms. 



COJ^STAJ^CT. 

A SONG. 



mroT change as others do, 
hough you unjustly scorn ; 
'.e the poor swain that sighs for you, 
or you alone was bom. 
Phyllis, no, your heart to move 
surer way 1*11 try ; 
, to revenge my slighted love, 
'^ill stiU love on, will still love on, and die. 

2n, kill'd with g^ef, Amyntas lies, 
ad you to mind shall call 
sighs that now unpitied rise, 
he tears that v^nly faU .- 
t welcome hour that ends this smart 
in then begin your pain ; 
such a faithful tender heart 
in never break, can never break, in vain. 

•X. X. A 
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SOJW. 

Mr dear mistress has a heart 

Soft as those kind looks she gave me^ 
When, yriih. love's resistless art. 

And her eyes, she did enslave me. 
But her constancy's so weak. 

She's so wild and apt to wander. 
That my jealous heart would break. 

Should we live one day asunder. 

Melting joys about her move, 

Killing pleasures, wounding blisses : 
She can dress her eyes in love. 

And her lips can warm with kisses. 
Angels listen when she speaks. 

She's my delight, all mankind's wonde? ; 
But my jealous heart would break. 

Should we live one day asunder. 



.f SOJVG 

IX IMITATION OF SIR JOIW EATO^.* 

Too late, alas ! I must confess. 

You need not arts to move me ; 
Such charms by nature you possess, 

'Twerc madness not to love ye. 

• See S j'r John Eatotf i ^t\?, m "^vOw^?* ^Vwl CoHeetioii, 
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iCn spare a heart you may surprise, 
h.nd give my tongue the glory 
boas^ though my unfaithful eyes 
3et£ay a tender story. 



EPISTOLARY ESSAY 



lOM £OBB BOCHESTSa TO LOBD MUL6SAVX, UPON 
THSIR MUTUAL PO£MS. 

IB fiiend, I hear this town does so abound 

saucy censurers, that faults are found 

th what of late we, in poetic rage 

itowing, threw away on the dull age, 

t howsoe'er envy their spleen may raise, 

> rob my brows of the deserved bays) 

eir thanJLB, at least, I merit ; since through me 

ey are partakers of your poetry. 

1 this is all I'll say in my defence, -^ 

' obtain one line of your well-worded sense, I 

be content to have it writ the * British [ 
Prince.'* J 

none of those who think themselves inspir'd, 
* write with the vain hope to be admir'd ; 
: from a rule I have (upon long trial) 

avoid with care all sort of self-denial. 
ich way soe'er desire and fancy lead, 
tntemning fame) that path I boldly tread : 

1 poem hf the Hon. Ednvrd Howard, who wm «iA!bRudLCu\u% 
aefjna bf the pau of JXinec, Spcmt, uidothexv 
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And if exposing what I take for wit, 
To my dear self a pleasure I beget. 
No matter though the censuring critics fret. 
These whom my Muse displeases are at strife, 
With equal spleen, against my course of life ; 
The least delight of wliich I'll not forego. 
For all the flattering praise man can bestow. 
If 1 designed to please, the way were then 
To mend my manners rather than my pen : 
The first's unnatural, therefore unfit ; 
And for the second 1 despair of it, j 

Since grace is not so hard to get as wit : 
Perhaps ill verses ought to be confin'd. 
In mere good breeding, hke unsavoury wind. 
"Were reading forc'd, 1 should be apt to tliink 
Men might no more write scurvily than stink. 
I'll own that you write better than I do. 
But I have as much need to write as you. 
In all I write, sliould sense, and wit, and rhyme. 
Pail me at once, yet sometliing so sublime 
Shall stamp my poem, that the world may see, 
It could have been produc'd by none but me. 
And that's my end ; for man can wish no more 
Than so to write, as none e'er writ before ; 
Yet why am I no poet of the times ? 
I have allusions, simihcs, and rhymes. 
And wit ; or else 'tis hard that I alone. 
Of the whole race of mankind, should have none, 
Unequally the partial hand of heaven 
Has all but this one only blessing g^vcn. 
The world appears like a gfreat family, 
Whoie lord, oppress'd with pride and poverty, 
C to a few great bounty he may show) 
A 1 to stsmre the numetgua \x9^\)^\^n; . 



i 
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Just SO seems Providence, as poor and vain, 

Keeping more creatures tlian it can maintain : 

Here 'tis profuse, and tliere it meanly saves. 

And for one prince, it makes ten thousand slaves. 

In wit alone 't has hecn magnihccnt. 

Of which 80 just a share to each is sent. 

That the most avaricious are content. 

For none e'er thoup^ht (the due division such) 

His own too little, or his friends' too much. 

Yet most men show, or find, great want of wit. 

Writing tliemsolvcs, or judging what is writ. 

But 1, who am of sprightly vigoiu* full, 

I^ook on mankind as envious and dull. 

Bom to myself, 1 like myself alone. 

And must conclude my judgment good, or none ; 

For could my sense be nauglit, how should 1 know 

Whctlier another man's were good or no ? 

Thus I resolve of my own poetry, 

Tliat 'tis the best ; and there's a fame for me. 

If then I'm happy, what does it advance, 

M'hetlicr to nu rit duo, or arrogtuice ? 

Oh, but the world will lake offence hereby! 

Why then the world shall suffer for 't, not 1. 

Did c*er the saucy world and 1 agree 

To lot it have its beastiv will on me ? 

M'hy should my prostituted sense be drawn, 

To every rule tlu-ir musty customs spawn ? 

But men may cousuri' vou ; 'tis two to one, 

M'hoiieVr tlu y censure, they'll be in the wrong. 

There's not a thing on earth, that 1 can name. 

So f(M)lish, and so false, as common fame. 

It calls the courtier knave, the plain man rude, 

M-dUfflif*^' the gTHvv, and tiie <lclighti\v\ \c>Kd» 

H v* 
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Impertinent the brisk, morose the sad. 
Mean the familiar, the reserved one mad. 
Poor helpless woman is not favour*d more. 
She's a sly hypocrite, or public whore. 
Then who the devil would g^ve this — ^to be free 
From the* innocent reproach of infamy ? 
These thin^ considered, make me, (in despite 
Of idle rumour) keep at home and wtite. 



■I 
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Were I, who to my cost already am 

One of those strange prodigious creatures man, 

A spirit, free to choose for my own share, 

M'hiit sort of flesh and blood I pleasM to wear, 

I'd be a dog", a monkey, or a bear. 

Or any thin*;', but that vain animal. 

Who is so proud of being rational. 

The senses are too g^ss, and he'll contrive 

A sixth, to contradict the other five ; 

And, before certain instinct, will prefer 

Reason, which fifty times for one does err. 

Reason, an ignis fat mis of the mind, 

Whicli leaves the light of nature, sense, behind: 

Pathless and dangerous wandering ways it takes, 

'i'hrough error's fenny bogs, and thorny brakes; 

Wliilst the misguided follower climbs with pain 

Mountains of wliimsies, heap'd in his own brain : 

Stumbling from thought to thought, falls headlong 

down 
Into Doubt's boundless st^ \i\i'ete^ like to 4^0 wn, 
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ir him up awhile, and make him try 
vith bladders of philosophy ; 
till to o'ertake the skipping light, 
ir dances in his dazzled sight, 
:, it leaves him to eternal night. 
Ag^ and Experience, hand in hand, 
to deatli, and make him understand, 
arch so painful and so long, 
is life he has been in the wrong, 
n dirt, this reasoning eng^e lies, 
so proud, so witty, and so wise : 
If him in, as cheats their bubbles catch 
: him venture to be made a wretch : 
n did liis happiness destroy, 
know the world he should enjoy : 
"as his vain frivolous pretence 
g others at his own expense : 
re treated just Uke common whoresj 
*re enjoy'd, and tlien kick'd out of doors: 
ure past, a threatening doubt remains, 
ts the enjoyer with succeeding pains, 
id men of wit are dangerous tools, 
fatal to admiring fools, 
llures ; and when the fops escape, 
lat they are lov'd but fortunate ; 
fore what they fear, at heart they hate., 
netliinks, some formal band and beard 
to task ; come on, sir, I'm prepar'd 
your favour, any thing that's writ, 
is gibing, gangling knack, call'd Wit, 
bundantly ; but you'll take care, 
point, not to be too severe ; 
ly muse were fitter for this paT\.; "n 

ess, I can be very smart ^ 

ch 1 abhor ^iith all ray heart, 3 
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I lonfjf to lash it in some sharp essay, n 

But your grand indiscretion bids me stay, > 

And turns my tide of ink unotlicr way. ) 

What rag'C ferments in your deg^encrate imnd^ 
1*0 make you rail at reason and mankind? 
niess'd, {3^1orious man, to wliom alone kind HeifCi 
An everlasting^ soul hath freely given ; ' 

Whom his fj^eat Maker took such care to make, 
That from himself he did the imagfc take ; 
And this fair frame in sinning^ reason dress'd, 
To digiiify his nature above beast : 
Reason, by whose aspiring influence 
We take a flight beyond material sense. 
Dive into mysteries, then soaring pierce 
The flaming limits of the universe. 
Search heaven and hell, find out what's acted theit» 
And give the world true grounds of hope and fctr. 

Hold, mighty man, [ cry; all this we know 
Prom the pathetic pen of Ingelo, 
From Patrick's Pilgrim, Sil)b'8 Soliloquies, 
And 'tis this very reason I despise 
This supernatural gift, that makes a mite 
'J'hink he's the image of the Infinite; 
Comparing his short life, void of all rest, 
To the Ktcmal and the Kvcr-bless'd : 
Tliis busy puzzling stirrer-up of doubt. 
That frames deep mysteries, then finds them out; 
Filling with frantic crowds of thinking fools, 
The reverend bedlams, colleges, and schools; 
Borne on those wings, each heavy sot can pierce 
The limits of the boundless universe : 
80 charming ointments make an old witch fly. 
And bear a crippled carcaan 1\\to\vv;Vv live ^kyl 
Tib this exalted power, ntVyouc \»\r»\\<^<tt&\ift& 
Id oouaeuBe and impoaaibViitie^ -. 
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is made a whimsical philosopher*, 

fore 'the spacious world his tub prefer; 

id we have many modem coxcombs, who 

^rc to think, 'cause they have nought to do. 

It thoughts were given for action's government, 

"here action ceases, tlioughf s impertinent. 

or sphere of action is life's happiness. 

Ad he that thinks beyond, thinks like an ass. 

Ims whilst agfainst false reasoning I inveigh, 

ovn right reason, which I would obey ; 

hat reason, which distinguishes by sense, 

nd gives us rules of good and ill from thence ; 

hat bounds deures with a reforming will, 

keep them more in vigour, not to kill : 
Mir reason hinders, mine helps to enjoy, 
inewing appetites yours would destroy. 
Y reason is my friend, yours is a cheat : 
mger calls out, my reason*bids me eat : 
in-erscly yours your appetite does mock : 

lis asks for food ; that answers, what's a clock ? 
This plain distinction, sir, your* doubt secures: 
is not true reason I despise, but yours, 
lus I think reason righted : but for man, 

1 ne'er recant ; defend him if you can. 
r all his pride and his philosophy, 
IS evident beasts are, in their degree, 
\ wise at least, and better far than he. 
lose creatures are the wisest, who attain, 

surest means, the ends at which they aim. 
therefore Jowler finds and kills his hare, 
tter than Meres supplies committee-chair : 
tough one's a statesman, t'other but a hound, 
virler injustice will be wiser found. 
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You sec how far imm's wiiklom here extendu : 
I^oolc next if humuii nature nmket unendu ; 
WliOHc principleB arc most generous and just i 
And to whose morals you would sooner trust; 
lie judffc yourself; I'll bring it to the test» 
Which is tlie basest creature, man or boast 
Birds feed on binls, beasts on each other prey. 
But savage man alone does man betray 
Prcss'd by necessity, they kill for foodt 
Man undoes man, to do himself no good : 
Witli teeth and claws by nature ami'd, they hunt 
Nature's allowance, to supply their want ; 
But man, with smiles, embraces, friendshipsb pniw 
Inhumanly his fellow's life betrays, 
With voluntary pains works his distress* 
Not through necessity, but wantonness, 
For hunger or for love, they bite or tear ; 
Whilst wretched man is still in arms for fear : 
For four he arms, and is of arms ufraid ; 
From fear to fear successively betray 'd : 
Base fear, tllesou^ce whence his base passions cain< 
Ifis boasted honour and his deur-bought fame : 
The lust of power, to which he's such a slave, 
And for the which alone he dares be brave { 
I'o which his various projects are design'd, 
Which makes him generous, afluble, and kind \ 
For which he takes such pains to be thought wii 
And screws liis actions in a forc'd disguise ; 
Leads a most tedious life in misery* 
Under laborious mean hypocricy. 
Look to the bottom of liis vast design. 
Wherein man's wisdom, power, and glory, join: 
The good he acts, tlie \V\ \\\i doe« endure v 
'Tin all from fear, to luitkc Vi^m«^\^ «^^»se. 
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J for safety, after fame they thirst ; 
1 men would be cowards if they durst : 
lonesty's against all common sense ; 
must be knaves ; tis in their own defence 
dad's dishonest : if you think it fair, 
ingst known cheats, to play upon the square, 
11 be undone—— 

can weak truth your reputation save : 
e knaves will all agree to call you knave. 
x>ng'd shall he live, insulted o'er, oppress'd, 
ho dares be less a villain than the rest. 
HIS here you see what human nature craves, 
ost men are cowards, all men should be knaves, 
he difference lies, as far as I can see, 
fot in the thing itself, but the degree ; 
ind all the subject matter of debate 
\!^ only who's a knave of the first rate ? 

POSTSCRIPT. 
All this with indignation have i hurl'd 
At the pretending part of the proud world. 
Who, swoln with selfish vanity, devise -^ 

False fVeedoms,'ho]y cheats, and formal lies, C 
Over their fellow-slaves to tyrannize. j 

But if in court so just a man there be, 
[In court a just man, yet unknown to mc) 
IVho does lus needful flattery direct, 
^ot to oppress, and ruin, but protect ; 
Since flattery, which way soever laid, 
s still a tax on that unhappy trade ; 
f so upright a statesman you can find, 
n^hose passions bend to his unbiass'd luiud \ 
Who does his arts and policies apply* 
9 nuse bis country, not his family. 
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Is there a mortal who on God relies ? 
Whose life his faith and doctrine justifies ? 
Not one blown up witli vain, aspiring pride. 
Who, for reproof of sins, docs man deride ; 
Whose envious heart, with saucy eloquence. 
Dares chide at kings, and rail at men of sense ; 
Who in his talking vents more peevish ties. 
More bitter railings, scandals, calumnies. 
That at a gossipping are tlirown about. 
When the good wives drink free, and then fall out 
None of the sensual tribe, whose talents lie 
In avarice, pride, in sloth, and gluttony ; 
Who hunt preferment, but abhor good lives ; 
Whose lust exalted to that height arrives. 
They act adulteiy with their own wives; 
And, ere a score of years completed be. 
Can from the lofty stage of honour see 
Half a large parisli their own progeny. 

Nor doating , who would be ador'd 

For domineering at the council-board ; 
A greater fop, in business, at fourscore. 
Fonder of serious toys, affected more. 
Than the gjiy, glittering fool at twenty proves. 
With all his noise, his tawdry clothes, and loves. 

But a meek, humble man, of modest sense. 
Who, preaching peace, docs practice continence ; 
Whose pious life's a proof he does believe 
Mysterious truths, which no man can conceive. 
If upon earth there dwell such godlike men, 
I'll here recant my paradox to them, 
Adore those shrines of virtue, homage pay. 
And, with tlic tliinking world, their laws obey. 
If such there are, yet grant mc tlvla at least, 
Man difTci'H more from mai\,\iiwvm'wvlt<yKv\>t'w9v.- 
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UPO^r JWTEIJW. 

m 

NoTHTKG ! thou elder brother ev'n to shade. 
That hadat a bein£^ ere the world was made. 
And (well fix'd) art alone of ending^ not afraid. 

Ere Time and Place were. Time and Place were 

not. 
When primitive Nothing Something straight begot. 
Then all proceeded from the great united — What i* 

Something, the general attribute of all. 

Severed from thee, its sole original, 

hto thy boundless self must undisting^sh'd fall. 

Tet something did thy mighty power command. 
And from thy fruitful cmptiness's hand 
Snatch'd men, beasts, birds, fire, air and land. 

Hitter, the wicked'st offspring of thy race. 

By Form assisted, flew from thy embrace ; 

And rebel Light obscur'd thy reverend dusky face . 

With Form and Matter, Time and Place did join ; 
Body, thy foe, with thee did leagues combine, 
To spoil thy peaceful realm, and ruin all tliy line 

Bot turn-coat Time assists the foe in vain, 
\nd, brib'd by thee, assists thy short-liv'd reign, 
And to thy hungry womb drives back tliy slave.'* 
ag^ain. 

rhoug^ mysteries are bar'd from laic eyes, 

ind the divine alone, with warrant, prica 

to thy boaom, where the truth in priya.t« )it» , 

vx X. a 
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Yet thin of thee the wise may finely say. 
Thou from the yirtuous Nothing tak'st away. 
And to be part with thee the wicked wisely pn 

Great Negative 1 how vainly would the wise 
Inquire, define, distinguish, teach, devise P 
Didst thou not stand to point their dull philoeopi 

/*, OP M not, the two great ends of FMe, 
And, true or false, the subject of debate. 
That perfect or destroy the vast designs of Fw 

When they have rack'd the politician's breast, 
IVithin thy bosom most securely rest, [i 

And, when reduced to thee, are least unsafe 

But Nothing, why does something still permit, 
That sacred monarchs should at council sit. 
With persons highly thought at best for nothinj 

While weighty Something modestly abstains 
From princes' coffers, and from statesmen's bi 
And nothing there like stately Nothing reigns. 

Nothing, who dwell'st with fools in grave disg 
For whom they reverend shapes and forms dei 
Lawn sleeves, and furs, and gt)wns, when they 
thee look wise. 

French truth, Dutch prowess, British policy, 
Hibernian learning, Scotch civiUty, [1 

Spaniards' dispatch, Danes' wit, are mainly set 

The g^eat man's gratitude to his best friend. 
Kings' promises, whores' vows, tow'rds thee 
bend, 
Flow swiftly into tixee. Mid 'mii»^ ^^w ciA, 
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.iJV ALLUSIOJ^ 

TO THS 
TB 8ATIBB OF THE FtRST BOOK OF HOBACS. 

nr. His gpranted ; I said Dryden's rhymes 

itoleiiy unequal, nay dull, many times : 

bolish patron is there found of his, 

dly partial to deny me this ? 

kt his plays, embroider'd up and down 

rit and learning, justly please the town, 

lame paper I as freely own. 

▼in^ this allow'd, the he&vy mass 

uffs up his loose volumes must not pass ; 

that rule I might as well admit 

8 tedious scenes for poetry and wit. 

^refore not enough, when your false sense 

e fidse judgment of an audience 

pilig fbob assembling, a vast crowd, 

t throng'd playhouse crack with the dull load ; 

1 ev'n that talent merits, in some sort, 

m divert the rabble and the court, 

blundering Settle never could obtain, 

izzling Otway labours at in vain : 

iiin due proportion circumscribe 

cr you write, that with a flowing tide 

de may rise, yet in its rise forbear 

■eless words to' oppress the wearied ear. 

e your language lofty, there more light, 

letoric with your poetry unite. 

gance' sake, sometimes allay the force 

hets; 'twill soUen the discoutse. 



20S A Uts the «>»>< 

^^ -^n JSerVg" cop- not .1 .»U 

--^oro:^:;v^S.^s:eJ 

Mid ridc» ft J*^^*^ :TnLrale Scipio fret wia 

8,,<.wmK 1^" ^,1, W. good tou^^ ^ 

«;.t Wychcrlcy earn* n»r ^ ^^^^ „„ p«, 

He frequently excojj; „f ,Uc rert. 
Make, fewer f»«»*»» -"f "u„ bay» design''!', 

Vrith fo'ce and fi^<=^ 1 mank.nd. 

?„ praUc great conquc^ .^^^^,^„„, ho 
;jpomted«t.^^-;^,,,o«t-n.t«r'. 

■jl)c be»t go<» '»*'*' 
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igs and verses mannerly obscene, 
sui stir Nature up by springs unseen, 
ithout forcing blu^es, warm the queen , 
has that prevailing, gentle art, 
an with a reustless power impart 
osest wishes to the chastest heart, 
uch a conflict, kindle such a (ire, 
t declining virtue and desire, 
: poor vanquished maid dissolves away, 
ms all nig^t, in sighs and tears all day. 
I in vain tried this nice way of wit { 
, to be a tearing blade, thought fit 
i the ladies a dry bawdy bob ; 
us he. got the name of Poet Squab, 
be just, 'twill to his praise be found, 
:ellences more than faults abound : 
:e I from his sacred temples tear 
ircl, which he best deserves to wear. 
*s not nrvdtMi find ev*n Jonson dull? 
)nt and Flt:tcher incorrect, and full 
I linos, as he culls them? Shakspeare's stylt- 
:l aflccted ? to his own the wliile 
g; all the justice that his pride 
;jpantly had to these denied ? 
y not I have learnt in»partially 
ch and censure l)ryden*s v/orks, and try 
gross faults his c!\(ylee pen iloth commit 
1 from want of juilt^-nuat, or of wil ? 
J hintpis'i funcv (.'.ocs Tv fuse 
id giMCo *() Ills loose slattern Muse ? 
ndr^'d \ v-i*Sv's every niorninij writ, 
im no more a poet tluin a wit : 

s J 



(cfore; 1 
hour. ) 
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Slid) nrribblinic authors have been Hccn before ; 
MiiHtupha, tlu* iHlniul I'rinceiM, forty more 
Were thiiipi pcrhnpH rompoHM in hmlf an 
To write what may neciirrly atand the test 
Of bi'infp well rend over thrice at least; 
Omipare each phrase, examine every line, 
Wciffh rvrry wonl, and every thoug'ht refine; 
Hcorn all a])plause the vile rout can bestow, 
And be content to please those few who know. 
C^anst tliou be such a vain mistaken thing*. 
To wisli thy works mif^'ht make a playhonsc ring 
With the imthinkini^ laiifi^htcr and poor praise 
Of fops and ladies, factious for thy playt f 
Thv.n send a cunninn^ friend to team thy doom 
From the shrewd judges in the drawiny-room. 
I've no ambit ion on that idle score, 
l)ut say with Hrtty Morri*-** heretofore. 
When a court lady cull'd her liuckhurstV 

whore — 

* I pleiise one man of wit, am proud on't too; 
Let all the coxcoml;s dance to bed to you.' 
.Should I be troubled when the I'urbHnd Knight,! 
Wlif) Hr|uintN more in lii.s ju(l)(tnent than his si(flit,V 
PickH Hilly faults, and eensures what I write.' 3 
Or when the poor feci poets of the tc»wn 
Vnr sr.rn|)s and coa'-h-rooni cry toy verses down ? 
I loath the ralible : Mis cnoug-li for me 
If Sedley, Sliadwcll, Hhepliard, Wychcrlcy, 
fsodolphin, Hiitler, Buck hurst, Uuckinfifham, 
And some few more, whom 1 omit to name, 
Appnivc, ifiy sense : I count their ccnsurcfffamc 






i 



* lilt Mmr, prittsilily. who \% cclctmited h\ Lcml Buckbont, (^r 
Dom-t) in /lit J'wim. Srr CVrnt. M*?;. \1W V- ^^'^^ 
f Cciuute if licrc Ufcd f^jr ji«A(nwiu, at ov^utexu 
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70 Sm CAR SCJiOPE.* 

smd torture thy unmeaning brain, 
•s praise, to a low untun'd strain, 
:as most impertinent and vain, 
tliy person we more clearly see 
re's of divine authority, 
made one on man when he made thee 
there were some men, as there are apes^ 
>r mere sport, who differ but in shapes : 
re all these contradictions join'd, 
:c an ass prodig-ious and rcfin'd. 
IcfonnM and Mhai)eloss wert thou bom, 
I*ove's despifcht and Nature's scorn; 
frown up the most ungrateful wig'ht, 
tho ear, and hivloous to the sight; 
s thy l)us:ncss, Hcuuty thy delight, 
that silly hour that first inspir'd 
ncss, to protend to be admirM; 
thy grisly face, to dance, to dress, 
tiose awkwanl follies that express 
isome love, ami fdthy daintiness. 
(Is wilt be uu ugly Houu-dar^ion, 
lul shuuM by every girl in town ; 
•eadfully I -ove's scarecrow thou art placM, 
the tender flock that long to t:isto : 
cry coming maid, when you appear, 
:k for shame, and straight turns chaste for 
tr; 

Scropr, who fhouffht Uimtrlf wfVc«lrAot\%VVV^>»XVtx 
nx-t-iliitg iHieiii, publUlivd 1 poem * Ui IXe^wft «* '^^ 
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For none so poor or proatitnte bsrc pftiv 'd^ 
Where joa made Ia«e, xxi endare to be beloT'd. 
*TTrer« labofir lost, or else I would advise ; 
But tbT half vit Tin ne'er let thee be wise. 
Half vittT, and half mad, and scarce half brmre, 
Half honest (which is rerjr nncfa a knave) ; 
Made up of all these halves^ thou canst not pan 
For anj thin^ entirely^ bat an 



EPILOGUE. 



As charms are noi^^ense, nonsense seems a chanB» 
miiich hearers of all judgment does disarm ; 
For songs and scenes a double audience brings 
And doggrel takes, which smiths in satin sing. 
Now to machines and a dull mask you run : 
We find that wif s the monster you would diun, 
And by my troth 'tis most discreetly done ; 
For since with vice and folly wit is fed, 
Tlirough mercy 'tis most of you are not dead. 
Players turn puppets now at your desire, \ 

In their mouth's nonsense, in their t^l's a wire ; f 
They fly through crowds of clouts and showers f 
of fire. ) 

A kind cf losing Loadum is their game. 
Where the worst writer has the greatest fame. 
To get villi plays like theirs shall be our care ; 
But of Buch awkward actors we despair. 

False taught at first 

Like bowls ill biass'd, still the more they run, 
I'licy'rc further off than when tliey first begun ; 
In comedy their ui\wc\gVA ^lcXaotv \\\wrV, 
Therein one is suqU a dew iaimi^w: sv^^5.> 
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mB as if he wer*; but half awake, 
bbling^ for free speaking does mistake ; 
ccenty and neglectful action too : 
lave both so nigh good, yet neither true, 
Oth together, like an ape's mock face, 
r resembling man, do man disgrace, 
igh-pac'd ill actors may, periiaps, be eur'di 
ayers, like half-wits, can't be endur'd. 
^se are they, who durst expose the ag^ 
great * wonder of the Eng^sh stage ; 
Nature seem'd to form for your deHg^t, 
1 him speak, as she bid Shakspeare write. 
blades indeed are cripples in their art, 
tiis foot, but not his speaking part, 
tm the Traitor or Volpone try, 

they 

ke Cetheg^s, or like Cassius die, 
e'er had sent to Paris for such fancies, 
istiers' heads and merry-andrews' dances. 
'd, perhaps, not perish'd, we appear ; 
!y are blighted, and ne'er came to bear. 
d poets dress'd your mistress Wit before;' 
draw you on with an old painted whore, 
ill, like bawds, patch'd plajrs for maidsj 
twice o'er, 
y may scorn our house and actors too, 
hey have swell'd so high to hector you. 
ry, * Pox o* these Covent-garden men ; 
lem, not one of them but keeps out ten, . 
ley once gone, we for those thundering blades 
have an audience of substantial trades, 

* M^jor Muhon. 
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Who love our muzzled boys and tearing fellows 
My Lord, great Neptune, and great nephew EkSsm^ 
O bow the merry citizen's in love 

With 

Psyche, the goddess of each field and gfrove.' 
He cries, ' V faith, methinks 'tis well enough;' 
But you roar out and cry, * 'Tis all damn'd stuff!' 
So to their house the graver fops repair ; 
While men of wit find one another here. 



PROLOGUE 

SPOKSir AT THX 
COURT AT WHITEHALL, BEFORE KINO CHABX.K8 II* 

By the Latly Elizabeth Hnoard, 

Wit has of late took up a trick to' appear 
Unmannerly, or at the best, severe ; 
And poets share the fate by which we fall. 
When kindly we attempt to please you all. 
Tis hard your scorn should against such prevail, 
Whose ends are to divert you, though they fail. 
You men would think it an ill-natur'd jest. 
Should we laugh at you when you do your best. 
Then rail not here, tliough you see reason for't; 
If wit can find itself no better sport. 
Wit is a very foolish thing at court. 
Wit's business is to please, and not to fright; 
'Tis no wit to be always in the right ; 
You'll find it none, who dare be so to-night. 
Few so iJJ-brcd will ventwre lo a.p\8c^, 
7b spy out faults in w\\?i\. we womew «y^- . 
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Sy no matter what we speak, but how : 
kindly can we say — ^I hate you now ! 
or the men, if you'll laugh at them, do ; 
nund themselves so much, they'll ne'er mind 
you, 

'hy do I descend to lose a prayer 
Ofe small saints in wit ? the god sits there ! 

TO THS KIKG. 

«i (gpreat sib) my messagfe hither tends, 
Toath and Beauty, your allies and friends ; 
ly credentials written in my face ; 
challenge your protection in this place ; 
lither come with such a force of charms, 
ly give check ev'n to your prosperous arms, 
ins of Cupids hovering in the rear, 
eagles following fatal troops, appear : 
siting for the slaughter which draws nigfa, 
ose bold gazers who this night must die. 
aa you 'scape our soft captivity, 
whieh old age alone must set you free, 
tre Jible at the fatal consequence, 
'tis well known, for your own part, grei 
Prince, 
It us you still have made a weak defence, 
merous and wise, and take our part ; 
'jnber we have eyes, and you a heart ; 
jTOu may find, too late, that we are things 
to kill vassals, and to conquer kings. 
•h, to what vain conquest I pretend ! 
t Love is our commander, and your friend, 
ictory your empire more assures ; 
rOFc will ever make the triumpli yoxiw. 
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V^ENTWORTH DILLON, Earl (tf Rosconunon, 
as bom in Ireland, during the Lieutenancy of 
tftfford ; who was his uncle, and became his g^- 
rther. His natural father, the third £arl of Ros- 
onmaony had been converted to the Protestant 
ihk; and, when the Irish rebellion made it 
naafe for one of that persuasion to remain in 
letountry, young Dillon was sent for to England, 
nd placed at Stafford's own seat in Yorkshire; 
^hei^ fttthough unable to retiun the rules of g^am- 
ttr, It is said, he learned to write Latin with purity 
od elegance. When Stafford's house could no 
Higer protect himself, it was no shelter for Dillon ; 
id he was, accordingly, sent to the Protestant Uni- 
enity at Caen ; where he prosecuted his studies 
nder Brochart, — and where, too, he is said to have 
een pretematurally informed of his father's death. 
* The Lord Roscommon (says Aubrey) being a 
t)y often years of ag^, at Caen in Normandy, one 
ly was, as it were, madly extravagant in playing, 
aping, getting over the tables, boards, &c. He 
as wont to be sober enough ; they ssdd, God grant 
is bodes no ill luck to him ! In the heat of liis ex- 
iva^nt fit, he cries out. My father is dead. A 
rtnight after, news came from Ireland that bia 
ther was dead. This account 1 Yv3^^ itoxcv "Vtc. 
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Knolle^ wlio was hit gofemm, and tl 
hiin,«-«iiee lecretary to tlie JML of BtM 
I hare heard hit lordabip's veh(fioi# ooi 
aaiiie.' Such la thefltoiy; andwetidaiki 
be^ered, widioiit any aoppoiitioii of preli 
ggenar. That a hoj, nataraSf aober, Aw 
detectior hiinaelf in an eztravasant fit of I 

dedty Mm^ tiMt he was indul^ii^ fai pm 
and f u n eaa o na hle ndrdi, when peilH^hi 
whoae image was pfobablj the firat to 06C 
occamma, and who^ if preaeatt would iMfvj 
Ibuke auch kTitjry might pomahlf be no mo 
that an this riioiild happen about the time * 
ftdier did actaaify' <die,rHDia3r aarel|f be. 1 
withowt reaortiQg to Dr. Johnioiif a aupMii 
miraflle. In the height, of hia glee^ ^mj 
dead»' waa the veiy natural expnmium 
tiioujAit aa ft first preaented itaelfs aa^ifl 
dental cmnddence of fiw^t and reflection la 
down as an ^interruption in the order of na 
nian of experience unll be at a loss to recall 
auch miracles. 

After leaviiur the University of Cae% ]] 
common travelled into Italy; and ia said to 
come uncommonly skilful in decjrphering 
At the Bestoration he returned to Engk 
made captain of the pensioners ; and, aa a 
most of course, became an immoderate gaa 
controversy about his estate obliged bun, ac 
after, to visit Ireland ; where the Duke of 
made him captain of the guards; Mid wbc 
his fatal affection for gaming had nearly 
his life. Returning at a late hour to his 1 
he wss attacked by three rufHans, who 1 
employed to assaanate him. He defender] 
with such resolution as to kill one of the 
another was disabled by an unknown gei 
who happened to be passing ; an'd the thi 
aure of Ma safety by ^\^x.. tV^ unkm 
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I to be a disbanded oficer ; who was of a 
amily and a fair reputation, — but had scarcely 
>f clothes to his back. Roscommon, by per- 
1 of the Duke, resigned him his captaincy ; 
iceived it again, at the gentleman's dead), 
(rears after. 

:r finishing his business in Ireland, Roscom* 
etumed to court ; was appointed Master of 
»rse, to the Duke of York ; and married Lady 
.'s, daughter of the Earl of Burlington. He 
;t himself about the organization of a society 
Kning the language ; but the reign of King 
was no time to build up literary institutions ; 
oscommon, alleging, to use his own words, 
t was best to sit near the chimney when the 
er smoked,' concluded to take up his resi- 
in Rome. The gout delayed his departure ; 
French empiric put an end to Iiis journey for 
He died m 1684; and was interred, with 
pomp, in AVestminster Abbey, 
le opinion of Dr. Johnson, Roscommon was 
st correct writer of verses before Addison, 
ics are smooth ; and his rh}Tnes uncommonly 

He has little sublimity, pathos, or humour ; 

i thoughts are generally iust, and always cle- 

He has neither g^at beauties, nor gross 

Fenton is elaborate in the praise of his 
al qualities ; but the paucity of his works can 
ly need so much pains ; and, of those wliich 
originally published as liis, the Proaptct of 
has been subsequently claimed for Pomfret, 
e Prayer ofJeremey for a Mr. Southcourt. 
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BARL OF ROSCOMMON. 



ESSJtr OJV TMJlArSLATED VERSE, 



Cftpe doiiE eztremft tnonun. 



T that author,* whose correct Essay 
irs 80 well our old Horatian way ; 
happy you, who (by propitious fate) 
reat ApoUo's sacred standard wait, 
with strict discipline instructed right, 

leam'd to use your arms before you fight, 
ince the press, the pulpit, and the stage^ 
pire to censure and expose our age, 
>k'd too far, we resolutely must, 
le few virtues that we have, be just : 
rho have long'd, or who have laboured more 
iarch the treasures of the Roman store, 
g in Grecian mines for purer ore ? 
noblest fruits transplanted in our isle 

early hope and fragrant blossoms smile. 

»Jchn Sh^meU, Duke of BackincikHaiu 
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Familiar Ovid tender thoughts inspires, 

And Nature seconds all his soft desires : 

Theocritus does now to us belong ; 

And Albion's rocks repeat his rural song. 

Who has not heard how Italy was bless'd. 

Above the Medes, above the wealthy East? 

Or Gallus' song, so tender and so true. 

As ev'n Lycoris might with pity view ! 

When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis* 

hearse. 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verse ? 
But hear, oh hear, in what exalted strains^ "^ 

Sicilian Muses through these happy plains > 

Proclaim Satumian times — our own Apollo reigns! J 
When France had breath'd, after intestine broils! 
And peace and conquest crown*d her foreign tdls, 
There (cultivated by a royal hand) 
Learning grew fast, and spread, and bless'd the land! 
The choicest books that Rome or Greece have 

known, 
Her excellent translators made her own ; 
And Europe still considerably gains. 
Both by their good example and their pains. 
From hence our generous emulation came. 
We undertook, and we performed the same. 
But now, we show the world a nobler way. 
And in translated verse do more than they. 
Serene and clear, harmonious Horace flows. 
With sweetness not to be expressed in prose : 
Degrading prose explains his meaning ill. 
And shows the stuff, but not the workman's skill : 
J (wJio have serv'd him more than twenty years) 
Scarce know my mastex ^\i^^^ie^v^^«an. 
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% fitth ii Aore their hngoiigt^g than llieirt : 
% oiNii^y florid^ aiid abMiidt in wordi 
WfoAericNuidihi oonperiiaptaflbtdi; 
teviM Ad 6T«r in French nttian iiee 
Ikeeoittjwdieni&TelUii^iheiiergjr? • 
the wei|^ity hoDion of one iteiihif Ine^ 
Itanm to.Freneh tiir^ wodldtittoagh whole pages 

ddne. ^ 

lipediiiiij pmate, hot impaitud ••»•% 
lMifleedoai» and (I hi^) witihovt oAMdioet 
Jtar ra recants when France can diowine wit . 
-it rtMDf aa oiir% and aa aoocfaict^ writ 
'^latrae^compoiii] nobler part^ 

Bst good tranaktiou js no ea^ art : 
For llMNigh materiala have long rince heen fbnadf 
Tet boUi your fimcy and jonr hands are hound i 
Aad by improving what was writ hefore, 
Inrention Ubonrs lei8» but judgment more. 

The 8Ch1 intended for Pierian seeds 
Must be well purg'd from rank pedantic weeds. 
Apollo starts, and all Parnassus shakes. 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes : 
For none have been with adnuration read. 
But who (beside their learning) were well bred. 
The first great work (a task performed by few) 
Is, that yourself may to yourself be true : 
No masks, no tricks, no favour, no reserve ; 
I>issect your mind, examine every nerve. 
Whoever vunly on his strength depends. 
Begins like Yirgil, but like Mkvius ends. 
Tbs^ wretch (in spite ot his forgotten tbcjiniti^ 
Condemned to live to all succee^finK tmes« 



Wffk pofBpoiu Domttou: and a b efl o^ a ig loead 
buni^ Ujfxy iJi 'im, fiisbling- to the grooad : 
And ^if m/ Mu»e can tfarougli past a^ics see) 
Tfi^t noisy, aau^roMt, iP^Mo^ fool was be ; 
Kxfil'xied, wbeoy whii unirenal scoroy 
llu; iiiountains laboured, and a mouie vaa ban. 
* Learn, I<;am, (Crotona'f bravny wTesKler cnci) 
Audacious mortaU, and be timely vise ! 
Tia I tbat call, remember mho's end, 
H^cdg'd in that timber which he strove to vend.* 

Each poet with a different talent vrites; 
One praises, one instructs, another bites. 
Horace did ne^er aspire to epic ba.ys, 
Kor lofty Maro stoop to lyric Uys. 
Kxamine how your humour is inclined. 
And which the ruling* passion of your mind; 
'llien seek a poet who your way does bend. 
And choose an author as you choose a friend. 
United by this sympathetic bond, 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond : 
Vour thoughts, your words, your styles, your sooli 
No longer his interpreter, but he. [*grce 

WitJi how much ease is a young Muse betray'd 
How nice the reputation of the maid ! 
Your early, kind, paternal care appears, 
By'chaste instruction of her tender years. 
The first impression in her infant breast 
Will be the deepest, and should be the best. 
Let not austerity breed servile fear, 
No wanton sound oft'end her virgin ear. 
Secure from foolish pridc*s affected state. 
And specious flattery's more pernicious bait, 
Hahitual innocence adoYxvaWtWvowvgsvX&x 
Jiut your neglect muat wwv^et foT\v«t ^wiiX». 
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Immodest words admit of no defence ; 
for want of decency is want of sense. 
What moderate fop would rake the park or stews, 
ynio among troops of faultless nymphs may choose ? 
Variety of such is to be found : 
Take then a subject proper to expound ; 
But moral, great, and worth a poet's voice ; 
for men of sense despise a trivial choice : 
And such applause it must expect to meet. 
As would some painter busy in a street, 
To copy bulls and bears, and every agn 
That calls the staring sots to nasty wine. 

Tet 'tis not all to have a subject good : 
It must delight us when 'tis understood. 
He that brings fulsome objects to my view, 
(As many old have done, and many new) 
"With nauseous images my fancy fills. 
And all goes down like oxymel of squills. 
Instruct the listening world how Maro sings 
Of useful subjects and of lofty thing^. 
These will such true, such bright ideas raise, 
As merit gratitude, as well as praise : 
Bat foul descriptions are offensive still. 
Either for being like, or being ill : 
For who, without a qualm, hath ever look'd 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd f 
Whose railing heroes, and whose wounded gods. 
Hake some suspect he snores, as well as nods. 
But I offend — Virgil begins to frown. 
And Horace looks with indignation down : 
My blushing Muse with conscious fear retires, 
And whom they like implicitly admires. 

On sure foundations let your fabric rise. 
And with attractive majesty suiptiae *> 
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Not by alTected meretricious arts^ 

But strict luumoiiious HynimeUy of parts; 

Which tJiroujfh the whole iiutcnsibiy must ptS| '^ 

With vital heat to animate the mass. 

A purcy ail active, an auspicious flame ; 

And briglit as heaven, from whence the bleflbf 

came : 
But few, oh few souls, preordain'd by fate. 
The race of |[^ods, liave reach'd that envied ha^ 
No Rebel-Titan'ii sacrilegious crime. 
By heaping hills on liills can hither climb : 
The grizly ferryman of hell denied 
jKneas entrance, till he knew his guide. 
How justly then will impious mortals fall» 
Whose pride would ioar to heaven without a caD! 

Pride (of all otliers tJie most dangerous fault) 
Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought 
The men, who labour and digest things most, 
Will be much apter to despond than boast : 
For if your author be profoundly good, 
'Twill cost you dear before hc*s understood. 
How many ages since has Virgil writ ! 
How few arc they who understand him yet! 
A])prouch his uhars witli religious fear : 
No vulgar deity inhabits there. 
Heaven shakes not more at Jove's imperial nod, 
Than poets should before tlieir Mantuan God. 
Hail, mighty Maro ! may tliat sacred name 
Kindle my breast with thy celestial flame, 
Sublime ideas and apt words infuse ; 
The Muse insti'uct my voice, and tliou inspire th< 
Muse ! 

What I liave iuKlauc'd ouly \\\ Uvii Ue%v, 
i^, in proportion, Ivue oV aW V\\vi y\:*^ . 
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>^c pains the genuine meaning to explore ; 
•we sweat, there strain ; tug the laborious oar ; 
^vch every comment that your care can find ; 
^me here, some there, may hit the poet's mind : 
&t be not blindly guided by the throng : 
bte multitude is always in the wrong. ' 
"leu things appear unnatural or hard, 
MnH your author, with himself compar'd. 

10 knows what blessing Phcebus may bestow, 
■d future ages to your labour owe ? 

Kh scdrets are not easily found out ; 
tt, once discovcr'd, leave no room for doubt, 
vth stamps conviction in your ravish'd breast ; 
id peace and joy attend tlie glorious guest, 
rruth still is one ; truth is divinely bright ; 
• cloudy doubts obscure her native light; 
bile in your tlioughts you find tlie least debate, 
u may confound, but never can ti*anslatc. 
ur style will this through all disguises show ; 
r none cx[)liun more clearly tlian they know, 
only proves ho understands a text, 
lose exposition leuve-s it unperplex'd. 
ev who too fiiithfullv on names insist, 
her create than dissipate the mist; 
d grow unjust by being over nice, 
>r superstitious >irtue turns to vice.) 
: Crassus* • ghost and Labienus tell 
w twice in I'iirtliian plains their legions fell, 
ce Kome hath been so jealous of her fame, 
at few know Pacorus* or Monacses* name. 
Vords in one language elegantly us'd, 

11 hardlv in anotlier be excused. 

♦i/or..?. Odevl 
I. X. r 
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And some that Rome admir'd in Caesar's time. 
May neither suit our g^niua nor our clime. 
The genuine sense, intelligibly told. 
Shows a translator both discreet and bold. 
. Excursions are inexpiably bad ; 
And 'tis much safer to leave out, than add. 
Abstruse and mystic thought you must express 
With painful care, but seeming eaaness ; 
For truth shines brightest through the plaioestj 

dress. 

The' iEnean Muse, when she appears in state. 
Makes all Jot^e's thunder on her verses wait. 
Yet writes sometimes as soft and mo\'ing things 
As Venus speaks, or Philomela sings. 
Your author always will the best advise. 
Fall when he falls, and when he rises, rise. 
A.ff ected noise is the most wretched thing. 
That to contempt can empty scribblers bring. 
Vowels and accents, regularly plac'd. 
On even syllables (and still the last) 
Though gross innumerable faults abound, 
In spite of nonsense, never fail of sound. 
But this is meant of even verse alone. 
As being most harmonious and most known r 
For if you will unequal numbers try. 
Their accents on odd syllables must lie. 
Whatever sister of the learned Nine 
Does to your suit a willing ear incline. 
Urge your success, deserve a lasting name. 
She'll crown a grateful and a constant ilame. 
But, if a wild uncertainly prevail. 
And turn your veering heart with eveiy gale, 
Yon lose tlie fruit of aW yo\rc former care, 
yor the sad prospect o? a jw?.X- ^v??»v*^v . 
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i 

ck (too scandalously mean to name) ^> 

man-midwifery, got wealtli and fame : 
:ina had forgot her trade, 
)uring wife invokes lus surer aid. 
sonW bowls the gossip's spirits raise, 
lile she gfuzzlcs, chats tlie doctor's praise ; 
fely, what slie wants in words, supplies 
^udlin eloquence of trickling eyes, 
t a thoughtless animal is man ! 
:ry active in his own trepan !) 
cdy of physicians' frequent fees, 
nale mellow praise he takes degrees ; 
a new unlicens'd gown, and then 
^ing women falls to killing men. 
such had lei^ the nation tliin, 
of all the cluldrcn he brought in. 
as thick as hand-granadoes flew ; 
ire they fell, as certainly tlicy slew; 
i struck every where as great a damp, 
imedes through the Koman camp. 
s, the doctor's pride began to coo! ; 
'ting soundly may convince a fool, 
repentance came too late for grace : 
igre famine star'd him in the face : 
lid he to the wives be reconcil'd, 
d no husband left to own a child, 
nds, that got the brats, were poisoii'd too : 
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"Who must, like lawyei-s, either starve or plead, 

^nd follow, rig'ht or wrong*, where guineas lead ! 

But you, Pompilian, wealthy, pamper'd heirs, 

W'lio to your country owe your swords and cares, 

I.et no vain hope your easy mind seduce. 

For rich ill poets arc without excuse. 

"I'is very dangerous, tampering with the Muse, 

The profit's small, and you have much to lose ; 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 

Bcjvenerate lines degrade the' attainted race. 

No poet any passion can excite, 

But what they feel transport them when they write. 

Have you been led through the Cumsean cave. 

And heard the' impatient maid chvinely rave ? 

I hear her now ; I see her rolling eyes : 

And panting, *Lo ! the God, the God,' she cries; 

With words not her's, and more than human sound, 

She makes the' obedient ghosts peep trembling 

llirough the ground. 
But, though we must obey when heaven com- 
mands. 
And man in vain the sacred call withstands. 
Beware wliat spirit rages in your breast; 
For ten inspired, ten thousand arc possess'd. 
Tluis make tlie ])r()per use of each extreme, 
And write with fury, but correct with phlegm. 
As wlien tlie ciicertul hours too freely pass. 
And sparkling wine smiles in the tempting glass, 
Vour pulse advises, and begins to beat 
Tliroug-h every swelUng vein a loud retreat: 
So win n a Muse propitiously invites, 
hnprove her favours, and indulge her flights; 
Jhtt when }0U find that vigjorous heat abate, 
■i-'!iM^ o/li and for awotWv swmvcvc^ws ^••»!i^ 
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the radiant sun, a gplimmering lamp» 
rate metals to the sterling stamp, 
r not meaner than mere human lines, 
r'd with those whose inspiration shines : 
nervous, bold; those, lang^d and remiss; 
cold salutes ; but here a lover's kiss, 
ave I seen a rapid headlong tide 
naming waves the passive Soane divide ; 
lazy waters without motion lay, 
nc, with eager force, urg'd his impetuous way. 
privilege that ancient poets claim, 
ini'd to licence by too just a name, 
s to none but an estabUsh'd fame, 
scorns to take it— 
1 cxproHsions crude, abortive thoughts, 
lewd legion of exploded faults, 
ip^tivcs to that asylum fly, 
cred laws with insolence defy. 
iiH our horocB of tlic former days 
W uiul gaiiiM their never-fading bays ; 
iiistuko, or fur the greatest part 
it some call neglect, was studied art. 
Virgil scemtt to trifle in a line, 
:e a warning-piece, which gfives the sign 
ke your fancy, and prepare your sight, 
ch the noble height of some unusual flight - 
ny patience when, with saucy pride, 
.un'd ears 1 hear liis numbers tried. 
ic of nature ! shall such copies then 
n tlic* originals of Maro's pen P 
»e nule notions of pedantic schools 
icme the sacred founder of our rules • 
dcJicacy of the nicest ear 
othmff harsh or out of order v\wvc 

r ' 
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Siibliinc or low, unbended or intense, 
Tlie Huiind in still a comment to the nenfie. 

A Kkilful cur in numbers should preside, 
And ull disputes witliout appeal decide. 
Tliis ancient Home and elder Athens found, 
liefore mistaken stops debauch'd tlie sound. 

M'lien, by impulse from Heaven, Tyrtaeus sujig', 
Jn droopinfi^ soldiers a new coura{|pe spntnfi^; 
Rcvivin)^ Sparta now the fight maintain'd. 
And what two generals lost, a poet gain'd. 
Ily secret influence of indulgent skies, 
Kmpire and poesy togetlier rise. 
True poetii arc the gtiardians of a state. 
And when they fail portend approacliing fate. 
For that wliich liomc to conquest did inspire. 
Was not the Vestal, hut the Muses' fire ; 
Heaven joins the blessings: no declining age 
K*er felt the ruptures of poetic mge. 

Of many faults, rhyme is, perhups, the cause ; 
Too strict to rhyme, we slight more useful laws; 
For that, in (Ireece or Home, was never known* 
Till by barbarian deluges o'crHown : 
Subdued, undone, they did at last obey. 
And eliange their own for their invaders' way. 

I grant that from Hcmie moHsy, idol oak. 
In double rhymes our Thor and Woden spoke ; 
And by succession of unlearned times, 
Ah bards beg:ui, so monks rung on the chimes. 

Dut now that Phabus and th<; sacred Nine 
With all ttieir beams on our blessM island sliinc. 
Why should not wi* their aiieient rites restore. 
And be, what Rome or Athens were before ? 

" Uiivo we forgot ho>^ U'A\AvAoVA\\\\vsvevovw^rQ8c 

• An Emy on BUuk Vew, out oY ViLtii^*<tU>%x,>i.N\. 
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or exalted souls through heavenly camps, 
mark'd the ground where proud apostate 

thrones, 
I Jehovah ? Here, *twixt host and host, 
ITOW, but a dreadful inter\-al) 
itous sight ! before the cloudy van 
with vast and haughty strides advanced, 
towering, arm'd in adamant and gold, 
bellowing engines, with their fiery tubes, 
•s'd ethereal forms, and down they fell 
msands, angels on archangels roll'd : 
er'd, to the hills they ran, they flew, 
i (with their pondrous load, rocks, waters, 

woods) 
their firm seats torn by the shaggy tops 
t>ore Uke shields before them through the air, 
ore incens'd they hurl'd them at iheir foes. 
a confusion, Heaven's foundation shook> 
te/iing no less than universal wreck, 
ichacl's arm main promontories flung, 
eerpressM whole legions weak with sin : 
oy blusphcm'd and struggled as they lay, 
c great ensign of Messiah blaz'd, 
irm*d with vengeance) God's victorious Son 
fence of paternal Deity) 
ng ten thousand thunders in his hand, 
the' old original rebels headlong down, 
jnt them flaming to the vast abyss.' 
ay I live to hail the glorious day, 
ng loud pjcans through the crowded way, 
in triumphant state the British Muse, 
o herself, shall barbarous aid refuse, 
the Roman nmjcsty appear. 
wne know tetter, and none come ao i\fcw. 
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.i PARJiPHRASE 

Oir PS ALU CXLVXXI. 

O Axunx vaults ! O crystal sky ! 

The world's transparent canopy. 
Break your long^ silence, and let mortals know 
With what contempt you look on things below. 

Winged squadrons of the God of war, 
Who conquer whosoe'er you are. 
Let echoing^ anthems make his praises known 
On earth his footstool, as in heaven hia throne. 

Great cy^ of all, whose glorious ray 
Rules the bright empire of the day, 
O praise his name, without wliosc purer light 
Thou Iiadst been hid in an abyss of night. 

Ye moon and planets, who dispense. 
By God's command, your influence ; 
Resign to him, as your Creator due. 
That veneration which men pay to you. 

Fairest, as well as first, of things. 
From whom all joy, all beauty springs ; 
O praise the' almighty Ruler of the globe, 
Wlio usctli thee for his empyrean robe. 

Praise him, ye loud harmonious spheres, 
Who8(> Sucre d stamp all nature bears, 
Who did all forms from lYvci tu^Xt c\\«»o^ dsvw, 
4 nd vviiose cuimnand la t\\<i* \x\>anw«»X\vm •. 
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Ye watery mountains of the sky, 

And you so far above our eye, 
^ast ever-moving orbs, exalt his name, 
Hio gave its being to your glorious frame. 

Ye dragons, whose contagious breath 

Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
hange your fierce hissing into joyful song, 
jid praise your Maker with your forked tongue. 

Praise him, ye monsters of the deep. 

That in the sea's vast bosoms sleep ; 
Lt whose command the foaming billows roar, 
'et know their limits, tremble and adore. 

Ye mists and vapours, hail, and snow. 
And you who through the concave blow, 

wift executers of his holy word, 

Whirlwinds and tempests, praise the'^ Almighty Lord. 

Mountains, who to your Maker's new 

Seem less than mole-hills do to you, 
temember how, when first Jehovah spoke, 
lU Heaven was fire, and Sinai hid in smoke. 

Praise him, sweet offspring of the ground. 
With heavpnly nectar yearly crown'd ; 

bid, ye tall cedars, celebrate his prsuse, 

rbat in his temple sacred altars raise. 

Idle musicians of the spring, 

Whose only care's to love and sing, 
?Iy through the world, and let your Iremblmg t\ffo^ 
hiusejrour Creator with the sweetest note. 
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Praise him each savag^e fitrioui beast, 

ThaX on his stores do daily feast : 
And you tame slaves of the laborious plougfa. 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. 

Majestic monarchs, mortal gfods. 
Whose power hath here no periods^ 

May all attempts against your crowns be vain! 

But still remember by whose power you reigB. 

Let the wide world lbs praises sing. 
Where Tagus and Euphrates spring. 
And from the Danube's frosty banks, to those 
Where from an unknown head great tGlvm flows. 

You that dispose of all our lives. 
Praise him from whom your power derives ; 
Be true and just like him, and fear his word. 
As much as malefactors do your sword. 

Praise him, old monuments of time ; 

O praise him in your youtliful prime ; 
Praise him fair idols of our greedy sense ; 
Exalt his name, sweet age of innocence. 

Jehovah's name sliall only last. 

When heaven, and earth, and all is past : 

Nothing", great God, is to be found in thee. 

But unconceivable eternity. 

Kxalt, O Jacob's sacred race, 
The God of gods, the God of grace ; 
^Vho will above tive a\ai% 'jovmc empire raise, 
A/kI with his g\oTy recomv^xva^ '^ wa \pc«*fc. 
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A PROLOGUE 

8P0KEN TO 

HIS KOTAL HIGDirESS THE DUKE OF TOBK^ 
AT ESIXBUBGH. 

VLLT and vice are easy to describe, 
le comnion subjects of our scribbling tribe ; 
it when true virtues with unclouded light, 
I gneat, all royal, shine divinely bright, 
ir eyes are dazzled, and our voice is weak ; 
:t England, Flanders, let all Europe speak, 
it France acknowledge that her shaken throne 
as once supported, Sir, by you alone ; 
inish'd from thence for an usurper's sake, 
it trusted then with her last desperate stake : 
hen wealthy neighbours strove with us for power, 
>t the sea tell, how in their fatal hour, 
irift as an eagle, our victorious prince, 
'esit Britain's genius, flew to her defence ; 
8 name struck fear, his conduct won the day, 
i came, he saw, he seiz*d the struggling prey, 
id while the heavens were fire and the' ocean 

blood, 
•nfirm'd our empire o'er the conquer'd flood. 
happy islands, if you knew your bliss ! 
rong by the sea's protection, safe by his ! 
[press your gratitude the only way, 
id humbly own a debt too vast to pay : 
t Fame aloud to future ages telJ, 
lie e'er commanded, none obey'd so "weWi 
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While this higph courage, this undaunted mind» 
So loyal, so submissively rengn'd. 
Proclaim that such a hero never springs 
But from the uncomipted blood o£ kings. 



SOATG, 



ON A T0UX6 LADT WHO SUWO FIirSLT, AVD WIS 
AFRAID OP A COLD. 

Wiktilh, thy cruelty extend. 
Till fatal tempests swell the sea. 
In vain let dnking pilots pray ; 

Beneath thy yoke let Nature bend, 
f .et piercing frost, and lasting snow, 
rh rough woods and fields destruction sow! 

Vet we unmov*d will sit and smile. 
While you these lesser ills create, 
Tliese we can bear ; but gentle Fate, 

A nd thou, bless'd Genius of our isle, 
Troni Winter's rage defend her voice. 
At which the listening gods rejoice. 

May that celestial sound each day 
With ecstasy transport our souls, 
Whilst all our passions it controls, 

And kindly drives our cares away ; 
I .ct no ungentle cold destroy 
All taste we have of heavcnlv iov' 
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ODE UPOJV SOLITUDE. 

AIL, sacred Solitude ! from this calm bay 
new the world's tempestuous sea. 

And with wise pride despise 

AU those senseless vanities : 
1th pity mov'd for others, cast away 
Q rocks of hopes and fears, I see them toss'd 
A rocks of folly, and of vice, I see them lost, 
mie the prevailing malice of the great. 

Unhappy men, or adverse fate, 
ink deep into the gulfs of an afflicted state. 
It more, far more, a numberless prodigious train, 
hilst Virtue courts them, but, alas ! in vain. 

Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
eaf to her fondest call, blind to her greatest 

charms, 
[id, sunk in pleasures and in brutish ease, [please, 
iey in their diip wrecked state themselves obdurate 

ail, sacred Solitude ! soul of my soul. 

It is by thee I truly live, 
bou dost a better life and nobler vigour give ; 
Oft each unruly appetite control : 
by constant quiet fills my peaceful breast 
^th uniniz'd joy, uninterrupted rest. 

Presuming love does ne'er invade 

This private solitary shade : 
Jid, with fantastic wounds by beauty made, 
he joy has no allay of jealousy, hope, and feaiv 
he solid comforts of this happy sphere : 

Yet I exalted Love admire. 

Friendship, abhorring sordid gain, 
Qd puriSed from Lust' 8 dishonest stain ' 



Nor is it for my M>Utude unfit, ^^H 

For I am with mj friend alon^. ^ 

Aaif we were but oiie; , 

"Tis the poHuteJ love that multiplies, , 

But flientUhip Uoes two aouls in one comprise. 

Here in a lull uid constant tide doth flow i^ 

All blessing nia,n can hope to know : i 

Here in a deep recess of thought we find ]] 

Pleuureswhichentcrtiuii, and which exaJl the HUB 
Pleasures which do trom friendship luid from fawi 

ledge rise, i 

Which malte ua happv, aa they make us wiee , 
Here msv I ulivajs on this downy grass, J 

UiikiKnni,)iMMn,njMflr^WM'{Mp: '■ 
tin with « BraOe fcroe Hetvica* dM^i ' ; 

My lolitDde inrade, , 

And, stopiniig tor « while my Inmtl^ j 

Vnth cue connr me to A bettar ilMde. .' 



TOB JDRBMt. ^ > 

.:,*- 
To the pale tjtant, who to honid gntvc* ■'. 

Condemna so many thonnnd helplew ihil^' 
Ung:rateful we do gentle tleep caiiipn«( 
Who, thotigh hii-Tictariei u nnmaaiu h^ ~U 
Yet from his daveino tribute doMlMtA«k •K 
But woeful car«i that loud men iriule th^ «ri>d 
When his lofc chrnrm* had eu'd my wvtrf li^ftH 
Of all the baleful trouble* of the lig^ '< 

Dorinda came, Evened DfthftKOia . . ' .1 
Ifliich the iinecvuKdwNAM^Bnc^l&'WKb.t^ 
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t\, in vain, had Love's arch god essayed 
le the stubborn heart of th^it bright maid! 
>ite of all that pride that swells her mind* 
imble God of Sleep can make her kind. 
^ blush increas'd ^e native store 
nns, that but too fatal were before, 
nore present the vinon to my view, 
ireet illusion, gentle Fate, renew ! 
ind, how lovely she, how ravishM I ! 
me, bless'd God of Sleep, and let me die. 



TRB 

TOF THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMOJ^S^ 

TO THE NEW ONB, 
APPOINTKD TO MSBT AT OXFOBD. 

leepcst dungeons of eternal night, 
ats of horror, sorrow, pains, and spite, 
been sent to tell you, tender youtli, 
onablc and important truth, 
but, oil ! too late) that no disease 
a surfeit of luxurious case : 
'all others the most tempting tilings 
o mucli wealth, and too indulgent kings. 
?ver was superlatively ill, 
degrees, with industry and skill : 
inic, whose meaning hath at first been fair. 
Icnaves by use, and rebels by despair, 
le is pa.st, and yours will soon begin, 
he first t>lossonis from Uie blast of sin; 
' the fate of my tumultuous ways, 
c yoursclvcfi, and bring* screncr days. 
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The busy, subtle serpents of the law 
Did first my minc( from true obedience draw : 
While I did limits to the kuig prescribe, 
And took for oracles that canting tribe, 
1 changed true freedom for the name of firee, 
And grew seditious for variety : 
All that opposed me were to be accused. 
And by the laws illegally abus'd : 
The robe was summon'd, Maynard in the head. 
In leg^ murder none so deeply read; 
I brought him to the bar, where once he stood, 
Stain'd with tlie (yet uncxpiated) blood 
Of the brave Strafford, when three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative hackney tongue ; 
Prisoners and witnesses were waiting by, 
These had been taught to swear, and those to lie, 
And to expect their arbitrary fates. 
Some for ill faces, some for good estates. 
To fright the people, and alai*m the town, 
Bedloe and Oates employ*d the reverend g^wn. 
But while the triple mitre bore the blame. 
The king's three crowns were their rebellious aim: 
I seem'd (and did hut seem) to fear the guards, 
And took for mine the Bethels and the Wards : 
Anti-monarchic heretics of state. 
Immortal atheists, rich and reprobate : 
But above all I got a little guide. 
Who every ford of villany had tried : 
None knew so well the old pernicious way 
To ruin sii])jects, and make kings obey ; 
And my small .Fchu, at a furious rate, 
Was driving Eiglity back to Forty-eight, 
This the king knew, and "was Ye^oW<N.\a\i^"w^ 
But I mistook lus patiexvcc ^ot\v\%^^w. 
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hat this happ7 island could afford 

sacrific'd to my voluptuous board, 

s whole paradise, one only tree 

ad excepted by a strict decree ; 

:red tree, which royal fruit did bear, 

t in pieces I conspired to tear; 

ire, my child ! (tivinity is there. 

so undid all I had done before. 

Id attempt, and he endure no more ; 

nprepar'd, and unrepenting breath, 

snatch'd away by the swift hand of death ; 

I, with all my sins about me, hurPd 

le' utter darkness of the lower world : 

^adful place ! which you too soon will see, 

1 believe seducers more than me. 



ON THB 

DE^TH OF A LADY'S DOG. 

, happy creature, art secure 
I all the torments we endure : 
air, ambition, jealousy, 
friends, nor love, disquiet thee ; 
len prudence drew thee hence 

noise, fraud, and impertinence, 
gh life essay'd the surest wile, 
ig itself with Laura's smile ; 
didst tliou scorn life's meaner charms, 

who could'st break from Laura's arms ! 
cynic ! still methinks I hear 
iwful murmurs in my ear; 
tien on Laura's lap you lay, 
ig the worthless crowd away. 
ondly humtin passions turn\ 
^e then envieidy now we iaoiOTu\ 

-K '^ 
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yoii>Ti Kcn to-i Aej y of the East, 

Tfte nun, wbo aki lown world poMCKM, 

Hiat king! in t ■ if Ammon rail. 

And kinplom* ukkikbi tUnnc, hy treason fd\ . 

Ifiin Fortune cmly 'd r her epart ; 

And when hU otn i il her support, 

Ifia empire, coungc, am) nu boasted Ime, 

Were ijl pror'd morlal bj i love's design. 

Great Chtfleajwhote birth hup rami s'd milder aw^i 

Whose awful nod all nation* must □bc}', 

Secur'd by higher powen, eulted Handa 

AboTe the reach of raciilegious hands : 

Those miracles that guard bk crowns deda 

That Heaven haa form'd a moDarch worth Ui^ cNti 

Bom to advance the loyal, and depose 

nil own, his brother's, and tus fttlier's foes. 

Faction, that once made diadcnis her prey. 

And Btop'd our prince in his tniimphant way. 

Fled like s mist before this radiant day. 

So when in heaven the mighty rebels rose, ' 

Proud, and resaVd that empire to dcpoae. 

Angels fought first, hat unsuccessful proT'd; 

fiod kept the conquest lor his best belov'd: 

At sight of such omnipotence they fly, 

Zj'ke leaves before Katniiaal'Ku\ds, and t£e. 

AJl who before ton &4 wactftiSiieAaMtt, 

Laboiu-'d to dn.v ttote K*i«e ^afisre* «., 
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boldly drives them forward without pain : 
iy hear his voice, and straight obey the rein. 
:h terror speaks him destined to command ; 
worship Jove with thunder in his hand : 
: when his mercy without power appears, 
: slight his altars, and neglect our pray'rs. 
w weak in arms -did civil discord show ! 
e Saul, she struck with fury at her foe, 
len an immortal hand did ward the blow. 
r oiTflpring, made the royal hero's scorn, 
e sons of earth, all fell as soon as bom : 
. let us boast, for sure it is our pride, [dyed, 
len with their blood our neighbour lands were 
land's untainted loyalty remain'd, 
r people guiltless, and her fields unstain'd. 



ON 

THE DAT OF JUDGMEJSrT, 

I day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
ill the whole world in ashes lay, 
David and the sybils say. 

lat horror will invade the mind, 

len the strict Judge, who would be kind, 

U have few venial faults to find ! 

I last loud trumpet's wondrous sound 
il through the rending tombs rebound, 
1 wake the nations under ground. 

.lire and death shall, with surprise» 
\old the pale o/Tender rise, 
view the Sndgc with conscious eye«« 
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Then ihal^ nilh omTcnal drud, ..- 
The Mored mjitie book be rptdp , . 
TotfjtiiefivhiirmidthedeML^ . 

The Judge f^^^^v^ his awfol thraae: 
He makes each teeret iin be knowat 
And all widi dmne ooafiBM their oinu 



* w. 



then ! whaliirtexeet AaO I maki^ 
To aave mf hat importaiit stake. 
When the most jost haTe canse to qoake i 

Thoa migfatjy Ibniudable King^ 
Thou mercy's unexhausted spting. 
Some comfortable pity biing! 

Forget not what my ransom cost; 
Nor let my dear-bought soul be lost;. 
In storms of guilty terror tost. 

Thou who for me didst feel such pain. 
Whose precious blood the cross did stain. 
Let not those agonies be vain ! 

Thou whom avenging powers obey. 
Cancel my debt (too great to pay) 
Before the sad accounting day. 

Surrounded with amazing fears. 
Whose load my soul with ang^uish bean^ 

1 ngh, I weep : accept my tears. 

Thou who wert moVd with Mary's grief. 
And, by absolving o£ iltvfe \kaeS, 
Hast given me Yuoi^ty now €^n^ t^^s.^. 
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ct not my unworthy prayer ; 

^rve me from that dangerous snare 

:h death and gaping hell prepare. 

my exalted soul a place 

(ig thy chosen right-hand race, 

sons of God, and heirs of grace. 

I that insatiable abyss, 

re flames devour and serpents hiss, 

lote me to thy seat of bliss. 

Tate my contrite heart I rend, 
fOd, my Father, and my Friend ; 
ot forsake me in my end ! 

may they curse their second breath, 
rise to a reviving death : 
I great Creator of mankind, 
^ilty man compassion find ! 



KOSS*S GHOST. 



[E of my life, disturber of my tomb, 
as thy motlier's prostituted womb ; 
ng to cowards, fawning to the brave, '^ 

naves a fool, to credulous fools a knave, > 
king's betrayer, and the people's slave. J 
Samuel, at thy necromantic call, 
;, to tell thee, God has left thee, Saul. 
)ve in vain the' infected blood to cure : 
uns will run muddy, where the spring's impure. 
I your meritorio\i8 life, we sec 
"aafc'H invincible sobriety. 
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Places of Master of the Horse» and Spy, 
You (like Tom Howard) did at once supply. 
From Sydney's blood your loyalty did spring: 
You show us all your parents but the king; 
From whose too tender and too bounteous snm 
(Unhappy he who such a viper warms { 
As dutiAil a subject, as a son !) 
To your true parent, the whole town, yoa ma. 
Bead, if you can, how the' old apostate fell ; 
Outdo his pride, and merit more than hell. 
Both he and you were glorious and bright, 
The first and fairest of the sons of li^t : 
But when, like him, you offer'd at the crown. 
Like him, your angry father kick'd yoa doim. 



ON 

M2i. DRYDEJ^'S ' RELIGIO LAICV 

Be gone, ye slaves, ye idle vermin, go ; 

Fly from the scourges, and your master know. 

Let free impartial men from Dryden learn 

Mysterious secrets of a high concern. 

And weighty trutlis, solid convincing sense. 

Explained by unaffected eloquence. 

What can you (Reverend Levi) here take ill P 

Men still had faults, and men will have them still .* 

He that hatli none, and lives as angels do. 

Must be an angel { but what's that to you ? 

While mighty Lewis finds the Pope too great. 
And dreads the yoke of his imposing seat. 
Our sects a more tyraxvmc -^ovjex ^%%\yRv^, 
And would for scorpVoua cWiv^^^ >i^t xci^ ^A^^otn^ 
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U 
oi tsareK x» AWiMte -. 

rcauBialiB 

hisawn uct and vie^U. 
cb viE hare that preftcti rtmU. vuu'U dny. ^ 
I hot 90 ahe win the* JLpocrypha : ( 

I. » Gsa beEeve th«uii» treeiv ituiy. ^ 

dtfctf God (so littfe uiMkr^wa>» 
Wfai^ Attribute b bein^ f^oud^ 
e tek womb of tiie rude chMx» bni^: 
ioas creatures, and make latuk ttwir kii^ ^ 
e hia fiLTounte man, his oht«ilJ«t«t c^rvs 
■etched than the Yilest iiMcvtn ai^ i 
iw much happier ami morr MdV» iuh» th»y. 
MB millions must be doont'd a prey 
ng furies, and for ever burn 
ad place from whence U no roturiii 
^ef in one they nevc^r knnw, 
ot doing what tliey eiMiJii nui iU% t 
y fiends know for wliat r.rlttiB ilMky IWU, 
io aD their follow«;ni tliat r«sli«| ; 
a bfind, well^Maninff IwWun M^a^, 
e gieat gulf bt nhtiW^d Urn fu¥ %U*c w^ f 
fMua ends mn k'$tt4 iU^UcJtfftAtr ^^aA, 

niii 'tut ^gTMfVt ik(* <M:ti a:.-rM<^^4 
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Hatii too much menf to tend omb to hoi^ 
For humble dmitf » and l»|ii*9 wdL • * 

To what ntnpltBty wo solot^giwn^ 
WhooeudntmaaHy^ptollMMlj^diov^ - 
In dannung crowds of aoiil% OMf dam teiroW 
merratleaatontheaeearcrMa^ • 
A anxftxt frco ftwDH bm^m and ftmi piido> 
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THOMAS OTWAY. 



WITH 



A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 



BT 



KZSKIEL SANFORD. 



\ 



?E OF OTWAY. 



OUAS OTWAY, the Son of Mr. Humphrey 
ly, Rector of Woolbeding, wm born at Trottcn, 
ussex, March 3, 1651. He was firat sent to 
Chester school ; and, though he became a com- 
fr of Christ Church, in 1669, he left the uni- 
ty without a degree, and made an abortive at- 
>t at performing a part on the stage, in 1672. 
if he could not express the passions in his face, 
lit that he could delineate them upon paper. 
i75, he produced the tragedy of Akibiatles ; in 
, the comedies of Tihia and Berenice, from 
n, with the Cheats ofScabin, from Moliere ; and, 
ear after, tlie comedy of Friendship in Fashion; 
h has been subsequently hissed from the stage 
ts obscenity. 

way became the companion of almost all the 
t men at court ; but it was a companionship, 
h only lasted as long as he could make them 
•y over a bottlfe of wine. They paid his reckon- 
and he was as poor as ever. The Earl of Ply- 
th, indeed, a natural son of King Charles, gave 
a more substantial proof of iriendship, by pro- 
ig him a coronet's commisuon, in a body of 
38, which were tlien sent to Flandera. Rut he 
gnve up his commission: and xelVLTTve^ vcv. 
to London; where the repeated '9eTlQStCAxv&^ 
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of Don Carlos is said, by Rochester, to hive con* 
sidcrably replenished his pocket.* In 1680^ he 
produced the Orphan ; — a play taken from nuddle 
life, which must maintun its place upon the stagey ^ 
as long as the faithful development of human pai- \ 
ffions will be tolerated. The History and FiSl tf 
Cains Marius was written in the same year, h 
1681 and 4, he produced the first and second parts 
of a forgotten comedy, called The Soldier's Fortune; 
and, in 1682, his g^eat dramatic work of Venice 
Preserved; equally distinguished for the strength 
and ardour of its langfuage, the laxity of its numbers, 
and the dissoluteness of its morality. 

The author was obliged to secrete himself in i 
tavern on Tower Hill, in order to avoid the impo^ 
tunity of his creditors ; and it is related, by one of 
his bioeraphers, tliat he starved to death; byaD* 
otlicr, that he was choked by the first mouthnil of 
a roll, wliich a gift of charity had enabled him to 
purchase ; and, oy a third, that he was carried off 
by a fever caught in tlie pursuit of a thief, who hid 
stolen from one of his friends. He died, at any rate, 
the 14th of April, 1685. Little is known of hil 
personal character. He had courage enough to 
send Settle a challenge; but Settle had not the 
courage to accept it. 

Like most dramatic authors, Otway seems to loee 
his inspiration, when he leaves the stage. Of h» 
miscellaneous poems, tlic Complsdnt to his Muse is 



* Rocht-ster, who successirely exalted and abused Drvden, Sd* 
tie, and Crowne.— and who is acknowledged, by Otwav himielCtt 
have bei-n iht- rhief patron of this draina. was shortly after to sahK 
the Muth'jt witli the following lampoon r— 

1 om Otway came next, Tom SbadwelVs dear Zany, 

Am! sw 'ar> for he*oics, he writf^ best of any; 

Don Curios ro amply hi. pockets had filled. 

That biH ii\&n{^ wuh ^nvxt- c\vcc5i^%nd his lice were tU IdUed ; 

But ApoUo \vAd scwv Yiw tuce o\vW\£ %Vh.^> 

And prudeiu\y d\A -\o\ \.YiVttW«ii\»«a^^ 

The scum of a p\av^o^» ^^^ t^ft vns^ «>'»fc%"Sl^v 
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i the best; and it may'be so called, without 
ig much to the author's celebrity. Some 
trs begin in a flame ; and end in smoke. Otway 
I us smoke throuf^h several stanzas, before the 
ireaks out; and, if the reader can tolerate the 
part of this complaint, he will find something, 
Q may faintly remind him of Venice Preserved. 
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THOMAS OTWAY. 



THE 

osrs coMPLAiJsrr of his muse 

OB, 
A SATIRE AGAINST LIBELS. 



Si quid habent Teri Tatum pnestgii, yhram. 



TO THE BIGHT HOB*. 

THOBfAS EARL OF OSSORY, 

Xr OV XOOB PABK, KBI&BT OF THE XO«T HOBLE 
OBDEB OF THE GABTEB, &C. 

'^BO, 

ouoH never any man had more need of excuse 
presumption of this nature than I have now ; 
svhen I have laid out every way to find one. 
Lordship's goodness must be my best refuge ; 
herefore I humbly cast this at your feet for 
ction, and myself for pardon. 
Lord, I have great need of ptolw^aoivv ^«t 
beat of my heart I have h^e '^xs^'^oaStakft^^Ei 
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Home measure the tnith, and I would have it thought 
honestly too (a practice never more out of counte* 
nance than now) ; yet truth and honour are thingi 
which your Lordship must needs be kind to, be- 
cause they are rektions to your nature, and never 
left you. 

'Twould be a second presumption in me to pre- 
tend in this a paneg^c on your Lordship ; for it 
would require more art to do your virtue justice, 
than to flatter any other man. 

If I have ventured at a hint of the present suffer- 
ings of that g^at prince mentioned in the latter 
end of this paper, with favour from your Lordship 
I hope to add a second part, and do all those great 
and good men justice, that have in his calamities 
stuck fast to so g^lant a friend and so good a master. 
To write and finish which great subject faithfuUy, 
and to be honoured with your Lordship's patronage 
in what I may do, and your approbation, or at least 
pardon, in what I have done, will be the greatest 
pride of. 

My Lord, 
Your most humble admirer and servant, 

THOMAS OTWAY. 
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ODE. 

To t high hill, where never yet stood tree, 

Where only heath, coarse fern, and furzes g^w, 
"Where (nipt by piercing air) 
The flocks in tatter'd ^eeces hardly gaze. 
Led by uncouth thoughts and care. 
Which did too much his pensive mind amaze, 
A wandering bard, whose Muse was crazy '^ 
grown, [town, I 

Cloy'd with the neauseous follies of the buzzing V 
Came, looked about him, sigh'd, and laid him I 
down. J 

Twas far from any path, but where the earth 
Was bare, and naked all as at her birtli. 
When by the Word it first was made. 
Ere God had said, 
* Let grass, and herbs, and every gpreen thing grow. 
With fruitful trees after their kind;* and it was so. 
The whistling winds blew fiercely round his head. 

Cold was his lodging, hard his bed ; 
Aloft his eyes on the wide heavens he cast. 
Where we are told. Peace only's found at last : 
And as he did its hopeless distance see, 
Sigh'd deep, and cried, * How far is Peace from me !' 

Nor ended there his moan : 
The distance of his future joy 
Had been enough to give him pain alowc \ 

But who can undergo 
Despnirofease to come, with wcigUt o^ ^Te%(iw\.\jc>«.^ 
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Down his afflicted face 
I'he trickling' tears had streamed so fast apace 
As left a path worn by their briny race. 

Swoln was his breast with sighs, his well' 
Proportion'd limbs as useless fell. 
Whilst the poor trunk (unable to sustain 
Itself) lay rack'd, and shaking with its pain. 
T heard his groans as I was walking by. 
And (urg'd by pity) went aside, to see 

What the sad cause could be [higb' 
Had press'd his state so low, and rais'd his plaint! to 
On me he fix'd his eyes. I crav'd, 
• Why so forlorn ?' he vainly rav'd. 
Peace to his mind I did commend: 
But, oh ! my words were hardly at an end^ 
When I perceiv'd it was my friend. 
My much-lov'd friend ; so down I sat, 
And bcgg'd that I might share his fate: 
I laid my cheek to lus, when with a gale 
Of sighs he eas'd his breast, and thus began his tale: 

' I am a wretch of honest race : 
My parents not obscure, nor high in titles were: 
They left me heir to no disg^ce. 
My father was (a tiling now rare) 
Loyal and brave, my mother diaste and fair : 
The pledge of marriage-vows was only I ; 
Alone I liv*d tlieir much-lov'd, fondled boy : 
They gave me generous education; high 
They strove to raise my mind ; and with it grew 

their joy." 
The sages t\\al ivvstrvLcX.^d. me in arts "j 

And knowledge , o^t \j ovA^ ^t^"&^ xk^ ^"«^s^ ^ 
And cheer my paietiXs? \oi\^\w^V^aiVa. i 
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When I was call'd to t dispute, 
My fellow-pupils oft stood mute : 
Yet never Envy did disjoin 
rheir hearts from me, nor Pride distemper mine. 
Thus my first years in happiness I past. 
Nor any bitter cup did taste : 
Sut, oh ! a deadly potion came at last. 

As I lay loosely on my bed, 
1 thousand pleasant thoughts triumphing in my 
head. 
And as my sense on the rich banquet fed, 
A voice (it seem'd no more, so busy I 
Was with myself, I saw not who was nigh) 
*ierc'd through my ears; " Arise, thy good Senan- 

der's dead !" 
t shook my bra>n, and from their feast my frighted 
senses fled. 

* From thence sad discontent, uneasy fears. 
And anxious doubts of what I had to do, 

Grew with succeeding years. 
The world was wide, but whither should I go ? 
I, whose blooming hopes all wither'd were. 
Who'd little fortune, and a deal of care .' 
To Britain's g^eat metropolis I stray'd. 

Where Fortune's general game is play'tl ; 
Where honesty and wit are often prais'd, 
But fools and knaves are fortunate and ndhM ; 
ly forward spirit prompted me to find 

A converse equal to my mind; 
But by raw judgment easily misled, 

(As giddy callow boys 

Are very fond of toys) 
Imiss'd the brave and wise, and in iVieVt ^^^ 
On every aoH of wadty I fed. 
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Gay coxcombs, cowards^ knaves^ tnd* prating 

fools, 
Bullies of o'ergTown bulks and little souls. 
Gamesters, half-wits, and spendthrifts (such as 

think 
Mischievous midnight frolics, bred by drink. 

Are g^antry and wit, 
liecause to their lewd understandings fit) 
Were those wherewith two years at least I spent. 
To all their fulsome follies most incorrigibly bent ; 
Till at the last, myself more to abuse, 
I grew in love with a deceitful Ifuse. 

' No fair deceiver ever us'd such charms. 
To' ensnare a tender youth, and win his heart ; 
Or, when she had him in l^ier arms, 
Secur'd his love with greater art. 
I fancied, or I clream*d (as poets always do) 

No beauty with my Muse's might compare. 
Lofty she seem'd, and on her front sat a majestic| 
air, 
Awful, yet kind ; severe, yet fair. 
Upon her head a crown she bore. 
Of laurel, which she told me should be mine : 
And round her ivory neck she wore 
A rope of largest pearl. Each part of her did shine 
With jewels and with gold. 
Numberless to be told ; 
Wliich in imagination as I did behold. 

And lov'd and wonder*d more and more, 
Said she, " These riches all, my darling, shall be 
thine, 
Riches wh'icli never poe,\.\i«ji\ie:iore," 
She promis'd me to raise th^ iottxrafc %sA\K^\gssi^ 
By royal favour, MvdV>v ewd\e«» ^«nie % 
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ButneTertold 
hard they were to get^ how difficult to hold. 

Hms by the arts dTthis moat sly 

Dehiderwaal cangh^ 
?o her bewitching bondage brought. 

Bternal constancy we awore> 
hooaand times our tows were doubled o'er : 
1 aa we ^d in our entrancementa lie» 
ougktno pleasure e'er was wrought ao hi|^ | 
pttr ao happy aa my Muse and I. 

* Ne'er was young lover half ao fond 
When first his pucelage he lost. 
Or could of half my pleasure boast. 
"We never met but we eiyoy*d. 
Still transported, never cloy'd. 
Chambers, closets, fields, and groves. 
Bore witness of our daily loves » 
And on the bark of every tree 

I might the marks of our endearments see. 
I>istichs, posies, and the pointed bits 

satire (written when a poet meets 
His Muse's caterwauling fits) 

I might on every rind behold and swear- 

id my Clio had been at it there. 

Nay, by my Muse too, I was bless'd 
With offsprings of the choicest kinds. 
Such as have pleas'd the noblest minds, 

1 been approved by judgments of the best. 
But in this most transporting height. 
Whence I look'd down, and laugh'd at fate, 

of a sudden I was alter'd grown ; 1 

und me ]ook% and found myseli aVfm^\ v 

«/t&lefl» AAife^ my adthleaa Vu»e) v«a^iA\\ 
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I tried if I a verse could frame : 
Oft I in vun invok'd my Clio's name. 

The more I strove, the more I ftil'd, 
I chaTd, I bit my pen, curs'd my doll skoJl, and 
raiPd, 
Resolv'd to force my untoward thoug]it, and at 
the last prevail'd. j 

A line came forth, but such a one. 
No traveUing matron in her childbirth pains. 
Full of the joyful hopes to bear a son. 
Was more astonish'd at the' unlook'd-lbr shi^ 
Of some deform'd baboon, or ape. 
Than I was at the hideous issue of my brains. 
I tore my paper, stab'd my pen. 
And swore I'd never write ag^n ; 
Resolv'd to be a doating fool no more. 
But when my reckoning I begun to make, 
I found too long I'd slept, and was too late 
awake ; [sake 

I found my ungrateful Muse, for whose false. 
I did myself undo, ^ 

Had robb'd me of my dearest store. 
My precious time, my friends, and reputation too; 
And left me helpless, friendless, very proud, anc 
poor. 

* Reason, wliich in base bonds my folly had in- 
thrall'd, 
I straight to council call'd ; 
Like some old faithful friend, whom long ago 
I had cashier'd, to please my flattering fair. 
To me with readiness he did repair. 
Expressed much, lexvdet c\ifcfeYWb\ess, to find 
Hxperieucc Viad YtsVoT*^\3im\aTKs ^sks^n 
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And loyally did to me 8how» 

Hofw much himself he did abuse, 
credited a flattering', ftlse, destructiTe, trea* 
cherous Muse. 

I aak'd the causes why. He Mdd, 

* *Twas never known a Muse e'er staid 
len Fortune fled; for Fortune b a bawd 
all the Nine that on Parnassus dwell, 
lere those so fkm'd delightfiil ibuntainii swell 
poetfj, which there does erer flow ; 

And where wifs lus^, shinii^ god^ 

Keeps his choice seraglio, 
vhikt our fortune smiles^ our thoughts aspire* 
asure and fione's our business and desire i 

Then, too, if we find 

A promptness in the mind, 
I Muse is always ready, always kind. 
if the' old harlot. Fortune, once denies 
iTour, all our pleasure and rich fancy dies, 
hen die' young, slippery jilt, the Muse too| 
ttom us flies." 

> the whole tale I gave attention due ; 
1 as right search into myself I msde, 

I found all he had said 

Was very honest, very true. 

O how I hug^d my welcome friend ! 
1 much my Muse I could not discommend ; 

For I ne'er liv'd in Fortune's g^ce, J 

Iwaya tum'd her back, and fled from mef 

apace, f 

lever once youchsaf 'd to let me see her face. | 

Then, to con^rm me more. 



He dfcw tiie vdl cf dotage froM atf cfM: 
** See here^ msf um^ (said lie) tiie ^elNdpn 
Thy lulaoiDe Moie behold, be 
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Withe note hotrid 
Thm ever yd to utile lent e lilib 

Or hranted Chlorif ie tiie 
The fint WH he* who ttnukcf that i 

In which he wrote hie Sodom 

A wretch whom old dieaaes did an faifeeb 
That he writ bewdry giire in 
To nun and diagrace it qnile: 
Phi]oao|xhera of old did io eTpffiei 
Their art, and diow'd it in their 

Next him appear^ that 
Who a late Session of the Poeta wrote. 
Nature has mark'd him for a YtekTj Ibol; 

'Bfn flat broad face you'll know Ae c 

The other birds have hooted him from 1^ 

Much buffeting has made him kwe the nig 

And only in the dark he strays ; 

Still ^ifretch enough to live; with wone io 

spends his days, 

And for old shoes and scraps repeats dull pla^ 

The next there followed, to make up 

throng. 
Lord Lampoon and Monsieur Song, 

• FidiboQnir. 

t The Earl of Rocliener, or Sir Jolin Sueklk^ weowbtf 
signBted ; most probably the ronntr, at he inalV(oed pxar 0C« 
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Who sought her love, and promisM for*! 
To make her famous at the court. 
The city-poet* too was there, 
In a black satin cap and his own hair. 

And begg'd that he might have the honour 
To beget a pageant on her. 
For the city's next lord-mayor. 
Her favours she to none denied : 
They took her all by turns aside. 
im at the last up in the rear there came 
The Poets' scandal, and the Muses' shame, 
A beast of monstrous guise, and libel was 

his name. 

But let me pause, for 'twill ask time to tell 
How he was bom, how bred, and where, and where 
he now does dwell.' 

He paus'd, and thus renew'd bis tale : 
* Down in an obscure vale, [rise, 

Midst fogs and fens, where mists and vapours 
Where never sun was seen by eyes. 
Under a desert wood, [bred. 

Which no man own'd, but all wild beasts were 
And kept their horrid dens, by prey far forag'd fed. 
An iU-pil'd cottage stood. 
Built of men's bones slaughter'd in civil war ; 
By ma^c art brought thitlier from afar. 

There Uv'd a widow'd witch. 
That us'd to mumble curses eve and mom, 
like one whom wants and care had worn ; 
Meagre her looks, and sunk her eyes. 
Yet mischiefs studied, discords did de\ise. 

* Tbm mtut bMte teen Tatliain, or Jocdan. 

z2 
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she appeared humble, but it was her pride : 
Slow in her speech, in sembUuice sanctified. 
Still when she spoke she meant another way; 

And when she curs'd, she seem'd to pny. 
Her helfish charms had all a holy dress. 
And bore the name of godliness^ 
All her familiars seem'd the sons of Peace. 

Honest habits they all wore. 
In outward show most lamb-like and divine: 
But inward of all vices they had store, . 
Greedy as wolves, and sensual too as awine. 
J jke her, the sacred scriptures they had all by 

heart. 
Most easily could quote and turn to any part. 
Backward repeat it all, as witches their prayeiido^ 

And, for their turn, interpret backward too. 
Idolatry with her was held impure. 
Because, besides herself, no idol she'd endure. 
Though not to paint, she'd arts to change the 
face. 
And alter it in heavenly fashion. 
Lewd shining she defin'd a mark of grace, 
And making ugly faces was mortification. 

Her late dead pander was of weU-known fiunc. 
Old Presbyter HebelUon was his name : 
She a sworn foe to king, his peace, and laws, 
So will be ever, and was called (bless us!) the good 
old cause. 

* A time there was (a sad one too) 
When all things wore the faqe of woe. 
When many horrors rag'd in this our land. 
And a destroymg aixi^e\\i«a ^c.Tv\.dawa 
To scourge tke piid^ oi \5ssa&xOaOSMC«»Vsv^. 
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He etnit, and o'er all Britain atretch'd his con- 
quering hand : 
Hn in the' untrodden streets, unwholesome g^rass 
Grew of great stalk, its colour gross. 
And melancholic pobonoua green : [seen, 
like those coarse sickly weeds on an old dunghill 
Where some murrain-murder'd hog, 
PcHson'd cat, or strangled dog. 
Rottenness had long unburied laid. 
And the cold soil productive made.- 
Birds of ill omen hover'd in the air. 
And by their cries bade us for grayts prepare ; 
And, as our destiny they seemM to' uitfold, 
Drop'd dead of the same fate they had foretold. 
That dire commis«on ended, down there came 
Another angel with a sword of flame : 

Desolation soon he made. 
And our new Sodom low in ashes laid. 
Distractions and distrusts then did amongst us rise, 
When, in her pious old disguise. 
This witch, with all her mischief-making truui. 
Began to show herself again. 
The sons of Old Rebellion straight she summon'd all; 
Straight they were ready at her call : 
Once more tlie' old bait before their eyes she 
cast. 
That and her love they long'd to taste ; 
And to her lust she drew them all at last. 
So Reuben (we may read of heretofore) 
Was led astray, and had pollutions witli his father's 
whore. 

* The better to conceal her lewd mtjent 
Tn safety Qrom observing ey ta> 
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The' old strumpet did henelf dufiibe 
In comely weeds, and to the city went. 
Affected truth, much modesty and grace, 
And (like a worn-out suburb trull) passed there for 
a new face. 

Thither all her lovers flock'd. 
And there for her support she found 
A wight, of whom Fame's trumpet much does 

sound. 
With all ingredients for his business stock'd, 
Not unlike him whose story has a place 
In tlie' annals of Sir Hudibras. 
Of all her business he took care, 
And every knave or soul that to her did repair; 
Had by him admittance there. 
By his contrivance to her did resort 
All who had been disgusted at the court. 

Those whose ambition had been cross'd, 
Or by iH -manners had preferments lost. 
Were tliose on whom she practised mo8t her 
charms, 
Lay nearest to her hearty and oftcnest in her arms. 
Interest in every faction, every sect, she sought; 
And to her lure, flattering their hopes, she 
bi*ought 

All tliose who use religion for a fashion : 

All such as practise forms, and take g^at pains 

To make their godliness their gains. 
And thrive by the distractions of a nation. 
She by her art insnar'd, and fetter'd in her chains. 
Through her the Atheist hop'd to purchase tole- 
ration. 
The rebel power, the bcggar'd spendthrift lands. 

Out of ti\C Kin^^a OT\i\^oV*^2i^Tv^. 
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jy to her side at last she drew in all the rude^ 
Ungovernable, headlong multitude : 
Promis'd strange liberties, and sure redress 
yf never-felt, unheard-of, g^evances, 
Pampered their follies, and indulged their hopes, 
th May-day routs, November squibs, and bui*n- 
ing pasteboard popes. 

'^ith her in common lust did mingle all the crew. 
Till at the last she pregnant g^ew ; 

Uid from her womb, in little time, brought forth 
This monstrous and detested birth. 
' Of children bom with teeth we've heard. 
And some like comets with a beard ; 

lich seem'd to be forerunnei*s of dire change : 
But never hitherto was seen, 

•n from a Wapping drab, or Shoreditch queair, 

orm like this, so hideous and so strange. 

help whose mother in her puns, there came 
Many a well-known dame. 
The bawd Hypocrisy was there. 
And madam Impudence the fair : 
Dame Scandal with her squinting eyes, 

it loves to set good neighbours at debate, 

1 raise commotions in a jealous state, 

s there, and Malice, queen of far-spread lies, 

h all their train of frauds and forgeries. 

midwife Mutiny, that busy drab. 
That's always talking, always loud. 
Was she that first took up the babe. 
And of the office most was proud. 

ehold its head of horrid form appears 

o spite the piUoiy, it had no ears. 
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When straight the bawd cried out^ * twas surely 
To the bless'd family of Pryime.* [Idn 

But Scandal offered to depose her word» 
Or oath, th^ father was a lord. 
The nose was ugly, long, and big. 
Broad, and snouty, like a pig; [dig; 

Which show'd he would in dunghills love 
Lov*d to cast stinking satires up in ill-pil'd rhymes, 
And live by the corruptions of unhappy times. 



hi 
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* They promisM all by turns to take him. 
And a hopeful youth to make him. 
To nurse he strsught was sent 
To a raster-witch, though of another sort. 
One who profess'd no good, nor any meant : 
All day she practis'd charms, by night she hardly 

slept. 
Yet in the outcasts of a northern factious town, 
A little smoky mansion of her own. 
Where her familiars to her did resort, 

A cell she kept. 
Hell she ador'd, and Satan was her god ; 
And many an ugly loathsome toad 
Crawl'd round her walls, and croak'd. 
Under her roof all dismal, black, and smok'd, 
Harbour'd beetles, and unwholesome bats. 
Sprawling nests of little cats ; 
All which were imps she cherish'd with her blood, 
To make her spells succeed and good. 
Still at her shrivel'd breasts they hung, whene'er 
mankind she curs'd, [nursM. 

And with these foster-brethren was our monster 
In little time the hell-bred brat. 
Grew plump and ^^t* 
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Without his leading-strings could walk. 
And (as the sorceress taught him) talk. 
At seven years old he went to school. 
Where first he grew a foe to rule. 
Never would he learn as taught. 
But still new ways affected, and new methods 
Not that he wanted parts [sought. 

To* improve in letters, and proceed in artsj 
But, as negligent as sly. 
Of an perverseness brutishly was full, 
(By nature idle) lov'd to shift and lie. 

And was obstinately dull. 
Till, spite of Nature, through great pains, the sot 
(And the* influence of the' ill genius of our land) 
At last in part b^gan to understand. 
Some insight in the Latin tongue he got ; 
Could smatter pretty well, and write too a plain 
hand. 
For which his guardians all think fit. 
In compliment to his most hopeful wit. 
He should be sent to learn the laws. 
And out of the good old to ndse a damn'd new 
cause. 

' In which the better to improve his mind. 

As by Nature he was bent [find. 

To search in hidden paths, and things long buried 
A wretch's converse much he did frequent : 
One who this world, as that did him, disown'd. 
And in an unfrequented comer, where 
Nothing was pleasant, hardly healthful found. 

He led his hated life. 
Need/; and ev'n of necessaries baie, 
Ab scn-ant had he, children, friend, or vr\fe -. 
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BUt of ft fittle remnint, got by fttddt 
(For an iO turns he Icnr^d^ all good, deteated, n 
belieT'd no God) 
Thrice in a week he changed a hoazdod ffoati ' 
With which of beggars scra|M he boagfat| 
Then from a neighbouring fbontaia water gol^. 
Not to be cleai^ but sbke Us tUnt* 
He never bless'd himself and aU tfainga dse I 
curs'd. 
The cell in which he (though but seldom) dep^' 
Lay like a den, uncleans'd, unswept : | 
And there those jewels which he knr*d he kept;^ 
Old worn-out statutes, and reootda 
Of common priyileges, and the rights of locdSi 
But bound up by themsebres widk care w^te te 
All the' acts, resolves, and ordett made 
By the old long Rump-parhament^ 
Through all the changes of its government: 
From which with readiness he could debate 
Concerning matters of the state, [c>g^^i 

All down from goodly forty-one to horrid fixrty- 

' His friendship much our monster sought 
By instinct, and by inclination too : 
So without much ado 
They Were together brought. 
To him obedience Libel swore, and by him was he 
taught. 
lie leam'd of him all goodness to detest; 

To be asham'd of no dii^^ce ; 
In all things but obedience to be beast; 
To hide a coward's heart, and show a har^ fiice. 
He taught him \jo ciXV \g,weTKn!«is&.^^i83^'. 
But to hear \)^\3».^\jte ^ ^o^\ 
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have no religion, honesty, op sense, 
t to profess them all for a pretenoe. 

Fraught with these morals, he began 

To complete him more for man : 

Distinguished to him in an hour 
nxt legislative and judicial power ; 

How to frame a commonwealth. 

And democracy, by stealth ; 

To palliate it at first, and cry, 

Twas but a well-mix'd monarchy. 

And treason saluspopuU,- 
> rebellion to divide the nation, 
fair committees of association r 

How by a lawful means to bring 

In arms against himself the king. 

With a distinguishing old trick, 
^ixt persons natural and politic ; 
How to make faithful servants traitors, 

Thorough-pac'd rebels legislators. 
And at last troopers adjutators. 
is well informed, and fumish'd witli enough 

Of such like wordy canting stuff. 

Our blade set forth, and quickly g^ew 

A leader in a factious crew, 
ere'er he came, 'twas he first silence broke, 
I swell'd witli every word he spoke. 

By which becoming saucy grace. 

He gain*d authority and place : 
y many for preTerments was thought fit, 
or talking treason without fear or wit ; 

For opening failing^ in the state ; -j 

or loving noisy and unsound debate, C 

wearing of a mystical green ribband uv\u^\«>.!S 
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* Thus, like Alcidcs, in his lion's skin, 

He very dreadful grew. 
But, like that Hercules when Love crept in, 

And the' hero to his distaff drew. 
His foes that found him saw he was hut man: 
So when my faithless Clio by her snare 
f lad brought him to hei* arms, and I surpiis'd hint 
there. 
At once to hate and scorn him I began ; 
To see how foolishly she'd dress'd. 
And for diversion trick'd the beast. 
He was poetry all o'er. 
On ev'ry side, behind, before ; 
About him nothing could I see 
But party-colour'd poetry. 
Painter's ad\-ices, litanies, 
Kallads, and all the spurious excess 

Of ills that malice could devise. 
Or ever swarm'd from a licentious press, 
Hung round about him like a spell ! 
And in his own hand too was writ. 
That worthy piece of modem wit. 
The countr}''s late appeal. 
But from such ills when will our wretched state 
Be freed ? and who shall crush this serpent's head ? 
"Tis said we may in ancient leg-ends read 
Of a huge dragon sent by Fate 
To lay a sinful kingdom waste ; 
So through it all he rang'd, devouring as he past>| 
And each day with a virgin broke his fast : 
Till wretched matrons curs'd their womb. 
So hard\y \\*aa Wv^yt \o%% ^wdur'd ; 
The lovers a\\ des\i^\'<i>^Tv^^w3L's^!&.'^€«\ssB5a 
fn the sumcTnoTvs\.eT'ai\cws,vcv^^1^€aY«»Sk^«s 

oirW. 
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Till, like our monster too, and with the same 
C»urs'd ends, to the metropolis he came : 
His cruelties renew'd again. 
And every day a maid was slain. 
The curse through every family had pass'd. 

When to the sacrifice at last 
The* unhappy monarch's only child must bow : 
A royal daughter needs must suffer then, a royal 
brother now. 

' On him this dragon Libel needs will prey : 
On him has cast 
His sordid venom, and profan'd 
With spurious verse his spotless fame. 
Which shall for ever stand 
Unblcmish'd, and to ages last, 
When all his foes lie buried in their shame. 
Else tell me why (some prophet that is wise) 
Heaven took such care 
To make him every thing that's rare. 
Dear to the heart, desirous to the eyes. 
Why do all good men bless him as he goes ? 
Why at his presence shrink his foes ? 
Why do the brave all strive his honour to defend ? 
Why through the world is he distinguish'd most 

By titles, which but few can boast, 
A meet just master, and a faithful friend P 
One who never yet did wrong 
To high or low, to old or young ? 
Of him what orphan can complain P 
Of him what widow make lier moan ? 
But such as wish him here again. 
And miss his goodness now Ws ^iv(^. 
If this be (as I am sure 'Us) true \ 
Then pr'ythee, prophet, tell me too> 
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Why lives he in the world's esteem, 
Not one man's foe P and then why are not all no 
friends with him ? 

< Whene'er his life was set at stake 
For his ung^teful country's sake. 
What dangers or what labours did he ever shun 
Or what wonders has not done ? 
Watchful all night, and busy all the day, 
(Spreading his fleet in sight of Holland's sho 
Triumphantly ye saw his flags and streamers pb 
Then did the English lion roar. 
Whilst the Belgian couchant lay. 
Big with the thoughts of conquest and renow 

Of Britain's honour, and his own. 
To them he like a threatening comet shin'd. 
Rough as the sea, and furious as the wind ; 
But constant as the stars that never move. 
Or as women would liave love. 
The trembling genius of their state 
Look'd out, and straight sai'unk back hb he 
To see our daring banners spread : 
Whilst in their harbours they 
Like batten'd monsters weltering lay ; 
The winds, when our's they'd kiss, scom'd wil 
their flags to play ; 

But drooping like their captains' hearts, 
Each pendant, every streamer hung: 
The seamen seeni'd to' have lost their arts 
Their sliips at anchor now, of which we had he 

tliem boast. 
With ill furVd saUs 2.wd rattlings loose, by cv 
billow los\^, 
X.ay Ukc Y\e?5\€^cled\vwv'^,v\^N>X5^'^>>axv%\5>Q 
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Till at the last, provokM with shame, 
Forth from their dens the baited foxes came ; 
Foxes in council, and in fight too grave ; 
Seldom true, and now not brave : 
They bluster'd out the day with show of fight, 
And ran away in the g^od-natur'd night. 

* A bloody battle next was fought, 
ind then in triumph home a welcome fleet he( 
brought. 
With spoils of victory and glory fraught. 
To him then every heart was open, down 
From the great man to the clown : 
In him rejoic'd, to him inclin'd^ 
.nd as his health round the glad board did pass, 
;ach honest fellow cried, " Fill full my glass ;" 

And show'd the fulness of his mind. 
No discontented vermin of ill times 

Durst then affront him but in show ; 
Nor Libel dash liim with his dirty rhymes ; 
Nor may he live in peace that does it now. 
And whose heart would not wish so too. 
That had but seen 
IVhen his tumultuous misled foes 

Ag^nst him rose. 
Witli what heroic grace 
He chose the weight of wrong to undergo ! 
b tempest on his brow, unaltered in his face. 
True witness of tlie innocence within. 
But, when the messengers did mandates bring 
For his retreat to foreign land. 
Since sent from tlie relenting hand 
f the most ioYing* brother, kindest Viiv^ \ 

Aa 2 
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If in bU heart reg^t did ris^ 
It never acap'd his tongue or eyes ; 
With steady virtue 'twas allajr'd, 
And like a mighty conqueror he obey'd. 

< It was a dark and gloomy day. 

Sad as tlie business, suUen too 

As proud men, when in vain they woOt 

Or soldiers cheated of their pay. 

Tlie court, where pleasures us'd to flow, 
Became the scene of mourning and of woe : 

Desolate was every room, 
Wliere men for news and business us'd to come 
With folded arm3 and downcast eyes men walk** 

In comers, and with caution talkM. 

All things prepar'd, the hour drew near 
When he must part : his last short time was spe 
In leaving blessings on his children dear : 
To them with eager haste and love he went ; 
The eldest first embrac'd. 

As new-born day in beauty bright. 

But sad in mind as deepest night : [p 
What tendcrest hearts could say, betwixt U 

Till grief too close upon them crept ; 
So sighing he withdrew, she turn'd away and W( 
Much of the father in his breast did rise. 

When on the next he fix'd his eyes, 
A tender infant in the nurse's amt^. 

Full of kind play, and pretty charms. 
And as to give the farewell-kiss he near it drew 
About his manly neck two Uttle arms it threw ; 
Smil'd in his eyes, as if it begg'd his stay, 

And look'd kind tiuiv^ Sx co>M xtfA. w? . 
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* But the great pomp of grief was yet to come. 
The' appointed time was almost past, 
^hc' impatient tides knock'd at the shore, and bid 
him haste 
To seek a foreign home ; 
The summons he resolv'd to' obey. 
Disdaining of his sufferings to complain, 

Though every step seem'd trod with pain ; 
So forth he eame, attended on his way 
By a sad lamenting throng, * 
liut bless'd him, and about him hung. 
A weight his generous heart could hardly beai* ; 

But for the comfort that was near. 
His beauteous Mate, the fountain of his joys. 

That fed his soul with love ; 
The cordial that can mortal pains remove. 
To which all worldly blessings else are toys. 
I saw them ready for departure stand ; 
Just when approach'd the Monarch of our land, 
And took the charming Mourner by the hand 
To' express all noblest offices he strove. 
Of royal goodness, and a brother's love. 
Then down to the shore side. 
Where to convey them did two royal barges rid^, 
IVitli solemn pace they pass'd. 
And there so tenderly embrac'd. 
All griev'd by sympatliy to see tliem part. 
And their kind pains toucli'd each by •stander's heaivt 
Then hand in hand the pity'd pair 
Tum'd round to face tlieir fate ; 
She cv'n amidst afflictions fair. 
He, tliough oppress'd, still great. 
Into the' expecting boat with Yvaate \\vc>j \<cv\V^ 
fVkere, us the troubled Ftdr-ouc to \iafc tiJfikOX^i lei^^Wi 
wishes sent 



^l 
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For that dear pledge ah'd left behind, 
And as her pasnon grew too mighty for her roind} 

She of some tears her eyes beguil'd. 

Which, as upon her cheek they lay, 

The happy hero kiss'd away, 
And, as she wept, blush'd with disdain, and smilU 
Straight forth tliey launch into the high-swoln 

Thames; 
l*he well-struck oars lave up the jrielding streams. 
All fix'd their- longing eyes, and wishing stood, 
1111 they were got into the wider floiod ^ 
Till lessened out of sight, and seen no more, 
Then sigh'd, and tum'd into the hated shore. 



THE EJ^cn^jrrMEj^rr, 



I DID but look and love a whilo, 
'Twas but for one half hour ; 

Then to rcHist I had no will. 
And now I have no power. 

To sigh, and wish, is all my case ; 

Sighs, which do heat impart. 
Enough to melt the coldest ice. 

Yet cannot waim your heart. 

O ! would your pity give my heart 

One comer of your breast, 
*Twould learn of yours the winning art. 

And quickly steal the rest. 
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THE COMPLAINT: 

A soiro. 
T» a SMch Tune. 

iATs» I doat, I rave with pain. 

No quiet's in my mind, 
rhough ne'er oould be a happier awain. 

Were Sylvia less unkind. 
Por when, as long her chains I've woiii, 

I ask relief from smart, 
)he only gives me looks of scorn ; 

Alas ! 'twill break my heart ! 

ty rivals, rich in worldly store, 

May offer heaps of gold. 
)ut surely I a heaven adore. 

Too precious to be sold ; 
!an Sylvia such a coxcomb prize. 

For wealth, and not desert ; 
ind my poor sighs and tears despise ? 

Alas ! 'twill break my heart ! 

f^hen, like some panting, hovering dove, 

I for my bliss contend, 
ind plead the cause of eager love. 

She coldly calls me, friend, 
ih, Sylvia ! thus in vain you strive 

To act a healer's part. 
Twill keep but lingering pain a]live» 
AJa3 ! and break my heart. 
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When, on my lonely, penaiTe bed 

I lay me down to rest, 
I hope to calm my raging head. 

And cool my burning breast, 
Her cruelty all case denies : 

With some sad dream I start. 
All drownM in tears 1 find my eyes. 

And, breaking, feel my heart. 

Then rising, through the path I rove. 

That leads me where she dwells^, 
Where to the senseless waves my love 

Its mournful story tells : 
With siglis I dew and kiss the door. 

Till morning bids depart ; 
Then vent ten thousand sighs and more 

Alas ! 'twill break my heart ! 

But, Sylvia, when tliis conquest's won. 

And I am dead and cold. 
Renounce the cruel deed youVe done. 

Nor glory when 'tis told ; 
For every lovely generous maid 

Will take my injur*d part, 
And curse thee, Sylvia, I'm afraid, 

For breaking my poor heart. 
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LIFE OF POMFRET. 



i OHN POMFRET, the son of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, 
Rector of Luton, in Bedfordshire, was bom in 
1667. He received his education at Queen's Col- 
lege, in Cambridge ; where he took his bachelor's 
deg^e, in 1684, and his master's, in 1698. He en- 
tered into holy orders; became rector of Maiden, in 
Bedfordshire ; and mig^t have risen in the Church, 
it is said, if the Bishop of London had not inferred, 
from a passage in the ChMce^ that he preferred a 
mistress to a wife. His doctrine, however, had been 
refuted by his practice ; for he was married at the 
very time when his enemies cast this objection in 
his way. But it had more than its intended effect. 
it delayed him in London, until he took the small- 
pox ; of which he died, in the year 1703. 

His poems were published in 1699. The Choice 
is his chief work ; and Dr. Johnson thinks, that no 
composition in our language has been oftener pe- 
rused. It is plidn, manly sense, conveyed in smooth 
verse ; and, being in a strain no higher than the 
comprehension of any person, who can read Eng- 
lish, it finds admirers among tibousands, wl^o thinks 
that ordinary poetry is nonsense. 

VOL. T. a b 
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THE CHOICE. 



iven the grateful liberty would giye, 

[ might choose my meliiod how to live i 

11 those hours propitious Fate should lend, 

nful esse and satisrfaclion spend ; 

some fair town I'd have a private seat, 

uniform, not little, nor too great; 

r, if on a 'rising g^und it stood; 

is side fields, on that a neighbouring wood. 

old within no other things contain 

hat are useful, necessary, plain ; 

nks 'tis nauseous ; and I'd ne'er enduye 

eedlcss pomp of g^audy furniture. 

e garden, g^teful to the eye : 

cool rivulet run murmuring by : 
lose delicious banks a stately row 
idy limes, or sycamores, should grow. 
; end of which a silent study plac'd, 
i be with all the noblest authors grac'd : 
e and Virgil, in whose mighty lines 
rtal wit and solid learning shines ; 

Juvenal, and amorous Ovid too, 
ill the turns of love's soft passion knew : 
It with judgment reads lus c\\artn\Tv^>Scnft%% 
;/i strong art with stronger natvite *^ovtv%^ 
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Must grant his fancy does the best excel ; 
His thoughts so tender, and expressed so well : 
IVith all those modems, men of steady sense, 
Bsteem'd for learning, and for eloquence. 
In some of these, as fancy should advise, 
I'd always take my morning exercise : 
For sure no minutes bring us more content. 
Than those in pleasing, useful studies spent. 

I'd have a clear and competent estate, 
Tliat I might live genteely, but not great : 
As much as I could moderately spend ; 
A little more, sometimes to' oblige a friend. 
Nor should the sons of poverty repine 
Too much at fortune, they should taste of mine; 
And all that objects of true pity were. 
Should be relieved with what my wants could spare ; 
Tot that our Maker has too largely given. 
Should be retum'd in gratitude to Heaven ; 
A frugal plenty should my table spread ; 
"With healthy, not luxurious dishes spread ; 
Enough to satisfy, and something more. 
To feed the stranger, and the neighbouring poor. 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pampering* food 
Creates diseases, and inflames the blood. 
But what's sufficient to make nature strong. 
And the bright lamp of life continue long, 
I'd freely take ; and, as I did possess. 
The bounteous Author of my plenty bless. 

I'd have a little vault, but always stor'd 
With the best wines each vintage could afford. 
Wine whets the wit, improves its native force. 
And gives a pleasant flavour to discourse ; 

making all our spirits deboiv'aiT, 
• "-vjHrs off the lees, the aedim^ivt o^ <^^^t. 
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he g^atest blessing' Heaven lends 
debauch'd, and serve i^oble ends : 
too oft, the gape's refreshing juice 
any mischievous effects produce, 
se should no such rude disorders know^ 
hig^h drinking consequently flow ; 
ild I use what was so kindly g^ven, 
dishonour of indulgent heaven, 
sighbour came, he should be free^ 
h respect, and not uneasy be, 
itreat, or to himself or me. 
sedoni, prudence, and right reason fprCf 
may, with impunity, receive : 
least swerving from their rule's too much ; 
t's forbidden us, 'tis death to touch, 
ife may be more comfortable yet, 
my joys refin'd, sincere, and great; 
se two friends, whose company would be 
advance to my felicity : 
rn, of humours suited to my own, 
, and men as well as books have known : 
enerous, witty, and exactly free 
Dse behaviour, or formality : 
I prudent ; merry, but not light ; 
1 discerning, and in judging right : 
icy should be, fiuthful to their trust ; 
ling cool, strong, temperate, and just ; 
', open, without huffing, brave ; 
gay talking, and in sober, grave ; 
dispute, but not tenacious ; tried 
reason, and let that decide ; 
le to lusj^ revenge, or envious hate ; 
/ meddlers with intrigues of 8l»\jt -. 
B b 2 
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Htraiif^rH to HlundtT, and Hworti Uhih to Hpitc , 

Not (iiiiirrclM»iii4*, liiii Hi out c:liou|^li to fif^lit; 

LfiyHl, and pioiiH, iriciidH in Csthui*; true 

Ah ilyiiiff niuii yrn, to llieir Maker too. 

Ill their fMH:i«:ty I rotild not muhh 

A ficnrianent, Nitif.cn-, NuliHtuntiul lilim. [cIkmim: 

Would bonntcouH Heaven one.e more indulf^c, IM 
(For who would mo niue.li HatiHfUetion loftc 
An witty nympliH, in eonverHatirm, Kiw) 
Near Honiv ohlifcin^ inmleHt fair tfi live : 
For therr*N that NweetneHN in a female mind. 
Which in a manV we cannot hope to find! 
I'hatt hy a Neeret, t»ut a powerful art, 1 

Wintla up the Hphnff of life, anil doeH impart ^ 
FreNli vital lie.at to the trauHported heart. 3 

I'd have her reoNon all her paHHion vway : 
fCnny in rompany, in priv.'ile ^^-ny : 
Coy to a fop, to the dfMrrvin}^" free; 
Htill eousl.'uil t.o licrNcIf, and juHt to mc. 
A Houl nhr HluMild huvt; f(»r |';reat aetioHH fit; 
frtirlenre and wistdoin to direet her wit.: 
Couraffe t(» look hold danger in the fare ; 
No fear, hut only to he proud, or liaHe ; 
Quick to a<lviH(r, hy an fmctx<'ne(^ prcHH*d, 
To Ifive ffood council, or to lake the licHt. 
I'd have the' exprrHNioii of her thou^^htH he such, 
Hhc mig'ht not Ncem re.NcrvM, nor talk too inucli- 
That nIiow.s a want of jnd/cment and of Mcmic; 
"More than enou^'h iH hut impertinence. 
Her conduct regular, her mirth refiiiM; 
(Ml to HtraiifferH, (o her neif{:hhourfi kind • 
Are^r to vanity, revenff<', and pridv ; 

''•'/ic iiicUukW mK vWcuV wuVniid- 
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I 

So faithful to her friend, and good to all. 
No censure might upon her actions fall : 
Then would ev'n envy be compelled to say. 
She goes the least of womankind astray. 

To this fair creature I'd sometimes retire ; 
Her conversation would new joys inspire ; 
Give life an edge so keen, no surly care 
Would venture to assault my soul, or dare. 
Near my retreat, to hide one secret snare. 
But so divine, so noble a repast 
I'd seldom, and with moderation, taste : 
For highest cordials all their virtue lose, 
By a too frequent and too bold a use ; 
And what would cheer the spirits in distress. 
Ruins our health, when taken to excess. 

I'd be concem'd in no litigious jar ; 
Belov'd by all, not vainly popular. 
Whate'er assistance I had power to bring. 

To' oblige my country, or to serve my king. 
Whene'er they call, I'd readily afford. 

My tongue, my pen, my counsel, or my sword. 

Law-suits I'd shun, with as much studious care. 

As I would dens where hungry lions are ; 

And rather put up injuries, than be 

A plague to him, who'd be a plague to me. 

I value quiet at a price too g^eat. 

To gfive for my revenge so dear a rate : 

For what do we by all our bustle gain. 

But counterfeit dehght for real pain ? 

If Heaven a date of many years would give. 

Thus I'd in pleasure, ease, and plenty Uve. 

And as I near approach'd the verge of life. 

Some kind relation (for I'd have no wiie^ 
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Should take upon him all my wordly care, 
Whilst I <Ud for a better state prepare. 
Then I*d not be with any trouble vex'd. 
Nor have the evening" of my days perplex'd ; 
But by a silent and a peaceful death, 
Without a sigh, resign my aged breath. 
And when committed to the dust, I'd have 
Few tears, but friendly, drop'd into my grave j 
Then would my exit so propitious be. 
All men would wish to live and die like me. 



LOVE TRWMPHAJrr OVER REASON: 

▲ VISIOITi 

Though gloomy thoughts disturbed my anxious 

breast 
All the long night, and drove away my rest; 
Just as the dawning day began to rise, 
A grateful slumber clos'd my waking eyes ; 
But active fancy to strange regions flew. 
And brought surprising objects to my view. 
Methought I walk'd in a delightful grove. 
The soft retreat of gods, when gods make love. 
Eacli beauteous object my charm'd soul amaz'd. 
And I on each with equal wonder gazM ; 
Nor knew which most delighted : all was fine : 
The noble product of some Power Divine. 
But as I travers'd the obliging shade, 
"Which myrtle, jessamine, and roses, made, 
I saw a person whose celestial face 
At first declar'd her goddew of the ^lace : • 
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But I diseover'd, when approaching near, 

\n aspect full of beauty, but severe. 

Bold and majestic : every awful look 

^tito my soul a secret horror struck. 

\dvancing further on, she made a stand, 

\nd beckon'd me ; I, kneeling, kiss'd her hand : 

Then thus began. — * Bright Deity ! (for so 

hTou are, no mortals such perfections know) 

[ may intrude ; but how I was convey'd 

To Uiis Strang^ place, or by what powerfid aid, 

I'm wholly ignorant ; nor know I more, 

[)r where I am, or whom I do adore. 

Instruct me then, that I no longer may 

n darkness serve the goddess I obey.' 

* Youth ! (she replied) this place belong^ to one, 
3y whom you'll be, and thousands are undone, 
rhese pleasant walks, and aU these shady bowers, 
Vre in the government of dangerous powers. 
Love's the capricious master of this coast ; 
This fatal labyrinth, where fools arc lost. 
[ dwell not here amidst these g^udy things. 
Whose short enjoyment no true pleasure brings ; 
But have an empire of a nobler kind ; 
Vly reg^l seat's in the celestial mind ; 
Where, with a godlike and a peaceful hand, 
i rule, and make those happy I command. 
For, while I govern, all witliin's at rest ; 
Vo stormy passion revels in my breast : 
But when my power is despicable grown. 
And rebel-uppetitcs usurp the throne. 
The soul no longer quiet thoughts enjoys ; 
But all is tumult, and eternal noise. [spis'd i 

Know, youth! Vin Heason, which you've li^ ^v:.- 
am tliat Reason, which you never pxii'd •. 
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And though my argument successless prove, 
(For Reason seems impertinence in love) 
Yet I'll not see my charge (for aU mankind 
Are to my guardianship by Heaven asdgn'd) 
Into the grasp of any ruin run. 
That I can warn them of, and they may shun. 
Fly, youth, these guilty shades ; retreat in time. 
Ere your mistake's converted to a crime : 
For ignorance no longer can atone,' 
When once the error and the fault is known. 
You thought periiaps, as giddy youth inclines, 
Imprudently to value all that shines. 
In these retirements freely to possess 
True joy, and strong substantial happiness : 
But here gay Folly keeps her court, and here. 
In crowds, her tributary fops appear ; 
Who, blindly lavish of their golden days, 
Consume them all in her fallacious ways. 
Pert Love with her, by joint commission, rule9 
In this capacious realm of idle fools : 
Who, by false hearts, and popular deceits. 
The careless, fond, unthinking mortal cheats. 
^Tis easy to descend into the snare, 
By the pernicious conduct of the fair ; 
But safely to return from this abode. 
Requires the wit, the prudence of a god : 
Though you, who have not tasted that delight. 
Which only at a distance charms your sight. 
May, with a little toil, retrieve your heart : 
Which lost is subject to eternal smart. 
Bright Delia's beauty, I must needs confess. 
Is truly great; tvot wo\M I make it less : 
That were to wroivg Yvex, "w\ve:tfe ^^ "nv^x^^as^t ; 
But dragons guard thft ?t>3JV> ^xAic<i08a ^^ ^<^>s^^ 
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And who would run, that's moderately wise, 
A certain danger, for a doubtUd prize ? 
Jfyon miscarry, you are lost so far 
(For there's no erring twice in love and war) 
You'll ne'er recover, but must always wear 
Those chains you'll find it difficult to bear. 
Delia has charms, I own ; such charms would move 
Old age and frozen impotence to love : 
But do not venture, where such danger lies; 
Avoid the sight of those victorious eyes. 
Whose poisonous rays do to the soul impart 
Delicious ruin, and a pleasing smart. 
You draw, insensibly, destruction near; 
And love the danger which you ought to fear. 
If the Ught pains you labour under now 
Destroy your ease, and make your spirits bow; 
You'U find them much more grievous to be borne. 
When heavier made by an imperious scorn : 
Nor can you hope she will your passion hear 
With softer notions, or a kinder ear. 
Than those of other swains ; who always found. 
She rather widen'd than clos'd up the wound. 
But grant, she should indulge your flame, and give 
Whate'er you'd ask, nay, all you can receive ; 
The short-liv'd pleasure would so quickly cloy, 
Bring such a weak, and such a feeble joy. 
You'd have but small encouragement to boast 
The tinsel rapture worth the pains it cost. 
Consider, Strephon, soberly of things 
What strange inquietudes Love always brings ! 
The foolish fears, vain hopes, and jealousies, 
Which still attend upon this fond disease : ' 
How you must cringe and bow, subnat «Xi<i \)\c^^\ 
C^ erety feature, every look» divia^ •, 
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Command each sentence ^th an humble tmile ; 
Though nonsense, swear it is a heavenly ttyle : 
Servilely rail at all she disapproves ! 
And as ignobly flatter all she loves : 
Renounce your very sense, and silent nt. 
While she puts off impertinence for wit : 
Like setting-dog, now whipped for springing ga 
You must be made by due correction tame. 
But if you can endure the nauseous rule 
Of woman, do ; love on, and be a fool. ' 

You know the danger, your own methods use ; 
The good or evil's in your power to choose ; 
But who'd accept a short and dubious bliaa 
On the declining of a precipice ; 
Where, if he shps, not Fate itself can save 
The falling wretch from an untimely grave ?* 

* Thou great directress of our minds ! (said I) 
We safely on your dictates may rely ; 
And tliat which you have now so kindly press'd 
Is true, and, without contradiction, best : 
But with a steady sentence to control 
The heat and vigour of a youthful soul. 
While gay temptations hover in our sight. 
And daily bring new objects of dcUght, 
Which oil us with surprising beauty smilCy 
Is difficult ; but is a noble toil. 
The best may slip, and the most cautious fall; 
He's more than mortal that ne'er err'd at all. 
And though fair Delia has my soul possess'd, 
ril cliase her bright idea from my breast : 
At least, I'll make one essay. If I fail. 
And Delia's charms o'er Reason do prevail, 
J may be, sure, ivoiw t\^\CL c<i.ws\iLTfe^S.\^^^ 
Love was mv foe-, aiv^Sil^oNfc'^^^^^vNN^ 
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she rejoin'd ; ' May you successful proTe^ 
attempt to curb impetuous Love : 
ill proud passion own her rig^htful lord, 
Yourself, I to my throne restored : 
oniirm your courag^e, and inspire 
iolution with a bolder fire, 
nc, youth ! I'll show you that shall more 
il to curse the tyranny of Love.* 
she convcy'd me to a dismal shade, 
nelancholy yew and cypress made; 
. beheld an antiquated pile 
2d building* in a narrow isle ; 
er round it gare a nauseous srneU, 
)ours streaming from a sulphurous cell. 
I'd wall, compos'd of stinking mud, 
vn with hemlock, on supporters stood ; 
tic roof, ungrateful to the view : 
3th an hospital and bedlam too. 
iie entrance mouldering bones were spread, 
eletons entire, some lately dead; 
*uhbish, loosely scatter'd o'er 
)die8 uninter*d, lay round the door, 
ral rites to any here were paid, 
d, Uke dogs into the dust convey'd. 
nee, by Reason's conduct, 1 was brought 
various turnings to a spacious vault, 
beheld, and 'twas a mournful sight, 
wds of wretches all debar*(l from light, 
.t a few (tim lamps, expiring, had ; 
lade the prospect more amazing sad, 
;pt, some rav'd, some musically mad : 
'earing loud, and otliers laughing : some 
ways taiJdng; otliers, always d»3a^. 

c c 
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For though the latent poison may be still 

Awhile, it very seldom &ils to kill. 

But who'd partake the food of gods, to die 

Within a day, or live in misery ? 

Who'd eat with emperors, if o'er his head 

A poniard hung but by a single thread* ? 

Love's banquets are extravagantly sweety 

And either kill, or surfeit all that est ; 

Who, when the sated appetite is lir'd. 

E'en loath the thoughts of what they once admir'd. 

You've promis'd, Strephon, to forsake the chamiB 

Of Uelia, though she courts you to her aims : 

And sure I may your resolution trust ; 

You'll never want temptation, but be jusL 

Vows of this nature, youth, must not be broke; 

You're always bound, though 'tis a gentle yoke. 

Would men be wise, and my advice pursue. 

Love's conquests would be small, his triumphs few: 

For nothing can oppose Ids tyranny. 

With such a prospect of success as I, 

Me he detests, and from my presence flies. 

Who know liis arts, and stratagems despise. 

By which he cancels mighty Wisdom's rules. 

To make himself tlie deity of fools: 

Him duly they adore, him bhndly serve, [starve ; 

Some, while they're sots ; and others, while they 

For those who under his wild conduct go. 

Either come coxcombj?, or he makes them so ; 

His charms deprive, by their strange influence. 

The brave of courage, and the wise of sense : 

In vain philosophy would set the mind 

At ii bcrty, if once by lum confin'd : 
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d their own brothen, nay, their lnendfl» to 
itious, proud, reveng^ul mistresses ; [please 
, after all their services, prefer'd 
I rugged fellow of the brawny herd 
*e those wretches ; who, despairing, dwell 
onies no human tongue can tell, 
neas prevents the too amazing sight; 
fou may bless the happy want of light.' 
ny tormented ears were fill'd with sighs, 
ring groans, and lamentable cries, 
ivy sad, I could endure no more; 
ought I felt the miseries they bore. 
en to my guide, said I, ' For pity now 
uct me back ; here I confirm my vow. 
li, if I dare infringe, be this my &te» 
le thus wretched, and repent too late. 
:harms of beauty Til no more pursue: 
, farewell, farewell for ever too '.' 
en we retum'd to the delightful g^rove, 
re Reason still dissuaded me from Love, 
sec, (she cried) what misery attends 
ove, and where too frequently it ends ; 
let not that unwieldy passion sway 
soul, which none but whining fools obey, 
masculine, brave spirit, scorns to own 
proud usurper of my sacred throne ; 
vith idolatrous devotion pays 
le false god, or sacrifice or pndse. 
lyren's music charms the sailor's ear ; 
le is mined if he stops to hear : 
if you listen. Love's harmonious voice 
uch delights, as certainly destro3ra. 
rosia mix'd with aconite may have 
^aatmt taste, but sends you to ^2^e ^^n^ *. 
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VoT lh(Hif(h the latent poison may 1ms itiU 

Awliilc, it very seldom fails to kill. 

But wlioM partake the food of gtxls, to ^c 

Witliin » day, or live in misery ? 

IVho'd eat with emperors, if o'er liis head 

A ponianl hung but by a sinf^^lc thread* ? 

Love's banc|uet8 are extravagantly sweety 

And either kill, or surfeit all that eat{ 

>Vho, wh(*n the sated appetite is tir'd. 

E'en loath the thoughts of what tlicy onceadnM 

You've promis'd, Sti'ephon, to forsake the chanM 

(>f Delia, tliough she courts ymi to her armi : 

And sure I may your resolution truHt ; 

You'll never want temptation, but be just. 

Vows of this nature, youth, must not be broke; 

You're always bound, though 'tis a gentle yoke. 

Would men be wihc, and my advice pursue, 

I<ove*H con(|ucst.s would hv. small, his trlumphsfcw: 

For nothing can oppoHci his tyranny, 

With such u pruNpect of succt^ss as i. 

Me he detests, and from my presence flies. 

Who know Iuh ails, und HiralugeiiiH despise^ 

Hy which hv. runccls miglity Wisdom's rules. 

To make himself the deity of fools: 

Ilim duly they adore, him blindly serve, [starve; 

Some, while they're sots; and others, while they 

For those who under his wild conduct go, 

Fiither come coxcombs, or he makes them so ; 

His charms deprive, by their strange influence. 

The brave of courage, and the wise of sense ; 

In vain philosophy wouhl set the mind 

At liberty, if once by him confin'd: 

• Th« tfta»\ o« \iwi\oO(«^. 
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scholar's learning^, and the poet's wit, 
"While may struggle, but at last submit: 
cB-weigfh'd results and wise conclusions seem 
.^jy t empty chat, impertinence to him : 
J^Ss opiates sieze so strongly on the brain, 
^Tiey make all prudent application vain. 
''^ therefore, you resolve to live at ease, 
^*o taste the sweetness of internal peace ; 
^ould not for safety to a battle fly, 
mr choose a shipwreck, if afraid to die ; 
^kr from these pleasurable shades remove, 
And leave the fond, inglorious toil of Love.' 

This said, she vanished, and methought I found 
Myself transported to a rising ground. 
From whence 1 did a pleasant vale survey ; 
Large was the prospect, beautiful and g^y. 
There 1 beheld tlie' apartments of delight. 
Whose curious forms oblig'd the wondering sight : 
Some in full view upon the champaign plac'd. 
With lofly walls and cooling streams embraced : 
CHhers, in shady groves, rctir'd from noise. 
The seat of private and exahcd joys. 
At a great distance I perceiv'd tliere stood 
A stately building in a spacious wood. 
Whose gilded turrets rais'd their beauteous heads 
High in the air, to view the neighbouring meads. 
Where vulgar lovers spend their happy days, 
111 rustic dancing, and delightful plays, 
liut while I gaz'd witli admiration round, 
1 heard from fur celestial music sound ; 
So soft, so moving, so harmonious, all 
The artful charming notes did rise and fall ; 
My soul, transported with the graceful airs, 
Shook off the pressures of its former fcais •. 
.' cc3 
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J felt afresh the little god begin 

To stir himself, and gently move within. 

Then I repented I had vow'd no more 

To love, or Delia's beauteous eyes adore. 

Why am I now condemned to banishment, 

And made an exile by my own consent ? 

(I sighing cried) why should I hve in psdn 

Those fleeting hours which ne'er return again? 

O Delia ! what can wretched Strephon do ? 

Inhuman to himself, and false to you ! 

'Tis true, I've promis'd Reason to remove 

From these retreats, and quit bright Delia's love: 

But is not Reason partially unkind ? 

Are all her votaries, like me confin'd ? 

Must none, that under her dominion live. 

To Love and Beauty veneration give ? 

Why then did Nature youthftil Delia grace 

With a majestic main, and charming face ? 

Why did she give her that surprising air; 

Make her so gfay, so witty, and so fair ; 

Mistress of all that can affection move. 

If Reason will not suffer us to love ? 

But since it must be so, 1*11 haste away ; 

'Tis fatal to return, and death to stay. 

From you, bless'd shades ! (if I may call you so 

Inculpable) with mighty pain I go : 

Compell'd from hence, I leave my quiet here ; 

I may find safety, bnt I buy it dear.' 

Then turning round, I saw a beauteous boy. 
Such as of old were messengers of joy : 
• Who art thou, or from whence ? if sent (said I) 
To me, my haste requires a quick reply.' 

* I come, (he cried) from yon celestial grove. 
Where stands the temple of the God of Love ; 
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With whose unportant favour you are graced. 
And justly in his high protection placM : 
Be grateful, Strephon, and obey that god, 
"Whose sceptre ne'er is chang'd into a rod ; 
That god, to whom the haughty and the proud. 
The bold, the bravest, nay, the best have bow'd ; 
That god, whom all the lesser gods adore. 
First in existence, and the first in power. 
From him I come, on embassy divine. 
To tell thee, DeUa, Delia may be thine ; 
■ To whom all beauties rightful tribute pay ; 
Delia, the young, the lovely, and the gay. 
If you dare push your fortune, if you dare 
But be resolv'd, and press the yielding fair. 
Success and glory will your labours crown ; 
» For fate does rarely on the vahant frown. 
But were you sure to be unkindly us'd. 
Boldly received, and scornfully refus'd. 
He greater glory and more fame obtains. 
Who loses Delia, than who Phillis g^nk. 
But to prevent all fears that may arise, 
(Though fears ne'er move the daring and the wise) 
In the dark volumes of eternal doom. 
Where all things past, and present, and to come. 
Are writ, I saw these words — " It is decreed. 
That Strephon's love to Delia shall succeed." 
What would you more ? while youth and vigour last. 
Love, and be happy ; they decline too fast. 
In youth alone you're capable to prove 
The mighty transports of a generous love : 
Youth's the best time for action mortals have ; 
That past, they touch the confines of the grave. 
Now, if you hope to Ue in DeHa's arms. 
To die in raptures, or dissolve m c^«rwvs. 
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Quirk to the bl'iMful, happy mansion fly 
'Where all in one continued ecutacy. 
DcHa impatiently expectji you there : 
And Hure you will not dinappointthc fair. 
None but the impotent or old would stay, 
When I^vr inviU's, and Jicauty calla away.' 

* Oh ! you convey, (wiid 1) dear charming boy, 
Into my boul aHtranp^c dittordcr'd joy. 
I would, but cUre not, your advice purmic ; 
I've promiHM Keas<m, and I mtiHt be true ; 
lleafM>n*(i the rif^htful cmpn>iw of the soul, 
DocH all exorbitant dcsircH control, 
C^hecka every wild excursion of the mind, 
JSy her wise dictates happily coiiftn'd; 
And he tliat will not her commands obey, 
leaves a safe convoy in a dangerous sea. 
True, i love Delia to a vast excess, 
1)ut I nitiHt try to make my pasHion Ichh : 
Try, if I ran; if possible, I will; 
For I have vow'd, and muHt that vow fulfil. 
Oh ! had I not, with what, a vigorous flight 
C'ould I pursue the ({uarries of delight! 
How could I presH fair Delia in these arms. 
Till I di.ssolvM in love, and she in clianns ! 
Hut now no more niUNt I her beauties \iew ; 
Yet tntmble at the thoughts to leave her too. 
What would I give, I might my flame allow ! 
Uut 'tis forbid l>y Reason, and a vow : 
Two mighty obstacles: though J^ve of okl 
Has broke through greater, stronger [wwcrs con- 
Shotdd I oflcnd, by high example taught, [trol'd. 
'Twould not be an inexpiable fault: 
The crimes of malice have found grace above ; 
And furc kiud Ucavcn wUI spare tlic crimes of Lov 
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It thou, my angel, but instruct me how 
Lt be happy, and not break my vow ; 
- some subtle art, dissolve the chain ; 
soon revive my dying* hopes again, 
a and Love, I know, could ne'er agree ; 
¥ou]d command, and both superior be. 
a's supported by the sinewy force 
d argument and wise discourse : 
9ve pretends to use no other arms, 
loft impresaions, and persuasive charms. 
lUSt be disobeyed ; and shall I prove 
d to my Reason, or to Love ? 
en, suppose I should my flame pursue, 
may be unkind, and faithless too, 
; my passion with a proud disdain, 
;om the love of such an humble swain : 
should I labour under mighty grie( 
d all hopes or prospect of relief, 
t, methinks, 'tis safer to obey 
Reason, though she bears a rugged sway. 
Love's soft rule, whose subjects tmdergo, 
or late, too sad a share of woe. 
K) soon forget that wretched crew, 
1 just now expos'd before my view ? 
a should be cruel, I must be 
partaker of their misery. 
ur encouragements so strongly move, 
Qost tempted to pursue my love : 
re no treacherous designs should dwell 
that argfues and persuades so well : 
lat could Love by my destruction g^n ? 
I an immortal god, and I a swain ; 
ire I may without suspicion trusit 
for goda can never be unjust * 
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* Itif^lit ymi conrludc, (rcp1y*d the niiiUiigbo]!)f' 
I^vi' niiiiB none ; 'tin men ihcnnsclvei deitrof : 
\nil tliuMC vile wretches whom you lately mW| 
'rraiiHfi^rc'»w*d his nilcs, as well as Reason's kv. 
I'hcy'rc not Love's subjects, buttlic slaves of Ml 
Nor is their punisliment so ^reat as just: 
For I^ovc and Lust essentially divide. 
Like day and n)|^ht, Humility and Pride ; 
One darkness hides, t' other does always shine { 
This of infernal make, and that divine. 
Reason no generous passion does oppose : 
H'is JiUSt (not Love) and Reason that are foei. 
She bids you scorn a base inglorious flame, 
Dlack as the gloomy shade from whence it came: 
In this her precepts should obedience find j 
Hut yours is not of that iff noble kind. 
You orr in tliinking she would disapprove 
The brave pursuit of honourable love ; 
And therefore judge what's harmless an offence, 
Invert her meaning, and mistake her sense. 
She could not such insipid counsel give. 
As not to love at all ; 'tis not to live ; 
Hut, where briglit virtue and true beauty lies. 
And tliat in Delia, charming Delia's eyes. 
Could you eontented see the' angelic maid 
In old Alexis' dull embmces laid P 
Or rougli.hewn Titynis possess those charms. 
Which are in heaven, tlie heaven of Delia's arms 
Consider, youth, what transport you forcg^, 
The most entire felicity below ; 
Which is by Fate alone rescrv'd for you : 
Monarchs have been denied ; for monarchs sue 
J own 'tis difficult to gain tlic prize ; 
Or 'f would be clica\> and\o>N \tv ivoXA.^ ^t^^-^s 
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But there is one soft minute, when the mind 
Is left unguarded, waiting to be kind ; 
Which the wise lover understanding right, 
Steals in like day upon the vnngs of light. 
Yoa urge your vow ; but can those vows prevail, 
Whose first foundation and whose reason fail ? 
You vow'd to leave fair Deha ; but you thought 
Your passion was a crime, your flame a fault. 
But since your judgment err'd, it has no force 
To bind at all, but is dissolved of course ; 
And therefore hesitate no longer here. 
But banish all the dull remains of fear. 
Dare you be happy, youth ? — ^but dare, and be : 
ni be your convoy to tlie charming she. 
What! still irresolute ? debating still ? 
View her, and then forsake her if you will.' 

* I'U go, (said I) once more I'll venture all : 
Tis brave to perish by a noble fall. 
Beauty no mortal can resist ; and Jove 
Laid by his grandeur, to indulge his love. 
Reason, i/ 1 do err, my crime forgave : 
Angels alone without offending Uve. 
I g^ astray but as the wise have done. 
And act a foUy wliich they did not shun.' 

Then we, descending to ^ spacious plain. 
Were soon saluted by a numerous train 
Of happy lovers, who consum'd their hours. 
With constant jollity, in shady bowers. 
There I beheld the bless'd variety 
Of joy, from all corroding troubles free : 
Bach follow'd his own fancy to delight ; 
Though aU went different ways, yet all went right. 
None err'd, or miss'd the happiness Yit aoM^goXx 
-Lore to one centre every tunung bTO>\^^- 
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We pass'd throug^h numerouB pleasant fields and 

Unlades, 
By murmuring fountains, and by peaceful shades; 
Till we approach'd the confines of the wood. 
Where migiity Love's immortal temple stood : 
Round the celestial hue, in goodly rows 
And beauteous order, amorous mj^e grows; 
Beneath whose shade expecting lovers wut 
For the kind minute of indulgent Fate : 
Each had his gfuardian Cupid, whose chief care, 
By secret motions, was to warm the fair. 
To kindle eager longings fbf the joy. 
To move the slow, and to incline the coy. 

The glorious fid)ric charm'd my wondering sigbt, 
Of vast extent, and of prodigious height : 
The case was marble, but the polish'd stone 
With such an admirable lustre shone. 
As if some architect divine had strove 
To' outdo the palace of imperial Jove ; 
The ])onderous gates of massy gold were made. 
With diamonds of a mighty size inlaid ; 
Here stood the winged guards, in onler plac'd, 
With shining darts, and gulden quivers grac'd : 
As we approach'd, they clap*d their jo>'ful wings. 
And cry*d aloud, * Tune, tune your warbling strings i 
The grateful youth is come, to sacrifice 
At Delia's altar to bright Delia's eyes : 
With harmony divine his soul inspire. 
That he may boldly touch the sacred fire ; 
And ye that wait upon the blushing fair. 
Celestial incense and perfumes prepare ; 
While our great god her panting bosom warms, 
JRefines her beauties, axid\mv^cQN^^\\<^x cV^asms.' 
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ring the spacious dome, my ravish'd eyes 
rous scene of glory did surprise : 
hes, symmetry, and brightness, all 
laUy for admiration call ! 
description is a labour fit 
e beneath a laureat angel's wit. 
St the temple was an altar made 
gokl, where adoration's paid ; 
>erfonn'd the usual rites with fear, 
ng boldly to approach too near ; 
d the god a smiling Cupid came, 
me touch the consecrated flame ; 
lone, my guide my eager steps convey'd 
ipartment of the beauteous maid, 
he entrance was her altar rais'd, 
stals of polish'd marble plac'd: 
r guardian Cupid always stands, 
ops of missionary Loves commands : 
jrith soft addresses all repair : 
his captive humbly begs the fair : 
still in vain they' importun'd ; for he 
ive encouragement to none but me. 
tands the youth (he cried) must take a bliss; 
:ly Delia can be none but his : 
selected him ; and mighty Love 
1 below what that decrees above. 
3SS no more ; there's not another swain 
, but Strephon, can bright Delia gain. 
)uth, and with a grateful mind renew 
^s; swear you'll eternally be true, 
lu dare be false, dare perjur'd prove, 
id, in sure revenge, aifronted Love 
8 fierce, as terrible, as 3ovc.' 

od 



I 
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* Hear me, ye gocls, (said I) now hear me swear. 
By all that's sacred, and by all that's fair ! 
If I prove false to Delia, let me fall 
The common obloquy, condemned by all ! 
Let me the utmost of your vengeance try ; 
Forc'd to live wretched, and unpitied die !' 

Then he exposM the lovely sleeping mud. 
Upon a couch of new-blown roses laid. 
The blushing colour in her cheeks expressed 
What tender thoughts inspired her heaving breast. 
Sometimes a sigh half-smother'd stole away ; 
Then she would 'Strephon, charming Strephon,'iay 
Sometimes she, smiling, cried, • You love *tis true 
But will you always, and be faithful too ?' 
Ten thousand g^races play'd about her face ; 
Ten thousand charms attending every grace : 
Each admirable feature did impart 
A secret rapture to my throbbing heart. 
The nymph* imprison'd in tlie brazen tower, 
When Jove descended in a golden shower, 
Less beautiful appeared, and yet her eyes 
Brought down that god from the neglected skie«. 
So moving, so transporting was the sight. 
So much a goddess Delia seem'd, so bright. 
My ravish'd soul, with secret wonder fraught. 
Lay all dissolved in ecstacy of thought. 

Long time I gaz'd ; but as I trembling drew 
Nearer, to make a more obliging view. 
It thunder'd loud, and the ungrateful noise 
\Vak*d me, and put an end to all my joys. 

* Dinte. 
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THE 

FORTUJSTATE COMPLAUTT. 

As Strephon, in a withered C3rpress shade. 

For anxious thought and sighing lovers made, 

Bevolving lay upon his wretched state, 

And the hard usage of too partial Fate, 

Thus the sad youth compl|in'd : < Once happy 

swain. 
Now the moat abject shepherd of the plain ! 
Where's that harmonious concert of dehghts. 
Those peaceful days and pleasurable nights, 
That generous mirth and noble jollity. 
Which jgaily made the dancing minutes flee ? 
Dispers'd and banish'd from my troubled breast ; 
Nor leave me one short interval of rest. 

* Why do I prosecute a hopeless flame. 
And play in torments such a lo^g game ? 
All things conspire to make my ruin sure ? 
When wounds are mortal, they admit no cure. 
But Heaven sometimes does a miraculous thing. 
When our last hope is just upon the wing ; 
And in a moment drives those clouds away. 
Whose sullen darkness hid a glorious day. 

* Why was I born, or why do I survive ; 
To be made wretched only, kept alive ? 
Fate is too cruel in the harsh decree. 
That I must Hve, yet Uve in misery. 

Are aU its pleasing happy moments go^^ * 
Must Strephon he unfortunate alotie^ 
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On other swains it lavishly bestows; 
On them each nymph neglected fiivour throws : 
Tlicy meet compliance still in every face. 
And lodge their passions in a kind embrace ; 
Obtaining from the soft incurious maid 
True love for counterfeit, and gold for lead. 
Success on Maevius always does attend ; * 
Inconstant fortune is his constant friend : 
He levels blindly, yet the mark does hit ; 
And owes the victory to chance, not wit. 
But let him conquer ere one blow be struck : 
rd not be Maevius, to have Macvius* luck. 
Proud of my fate, I would not change my chain 
For all the trophies purring Macvius gains : 
But rather still live Delia's slave, than be 
Like Macvius silly, and like Macinus free. 
But he is happy, loves the common road ; 
And, pack-horse like, jogs on beneath his load. 
If Phyllis peevish or unkind does prove. 
It ne'er disturbs his grave mechanic love. 
A little joy his languid flame contents. 
And makes him easv under all events. 
But when a passion's noble and sublime. 
And hig-her still would every moment climb ; 
If 'tis accepted with a just return. 
The fire's immortal, will for ever bum. 
And with such raptures fills the lover's breast. 
That saints in paradise are scarce more bless'd. 

' But 1 lament my miseries in vain; 
Tor Delia hears me, pitiless, complain. 
Suppose she pities, and believes me true, 
^VJiat satisfacl\oT\ c^tv from thence accru<', 
' nJess her p'lly m'^Ves \\tt \i:kNQ^. tsv^i \.^q\ 
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Perhaps she loves ('tis but perhaps, I fear, 

For that's a blessing can't be bought too dear) 

If she has scruples that oppose her will, 

I must, alas ! be miserable still. 

Though, if she loves, those scruples soon will fly 

Before the reasoning of the Deity : 

For, where Love enters, he will rule alone. 

And suffer no copartner in his throne ; 

And those false arg^uments tliat would repe) 

His high injunctions, teach us to rebel. 

What method can poor Strephon then propound. 
To cure the bleeding of his fatal wound. 
If she, who guided the vexatious dart, 
Kesolves to cherish and increase the smart ? 
Go, youth, from these unhappy plains remove, 
J^eave the pursuit of unsuccessful love : 
Go, and to foreign swains thy g^cfs relate ; 
Tell them the cruelty of frowning Fate ; 
Tell them the noble charms of Delia's mind; 
Tell them how fair, but tell them how unkind. 
And when few years thou hast in sorrow spent 
( For sure they cannot be of large extent). 
In prayers for her tliou lov'st, resign thy breath, 
And bless the minute gives thee eane and death.* 

Here paus'd the swain — when Delia driving by 
1 Icr bU'ating flock to some fresh pasture nigh, 
By Love directed, did her steps convoy 
Where Strephon, wrapM in silent sorrow, lay : 
As soon as he ])crcciv*d the beauteous maid, 
He rose to meet her, and thus, trembling, said : 

• When humble suppliants would the gods ap- 
pease, 
And in avvvrc afflictions beg for ease, 

Dd2 
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With constant importunity they sue, 
And their petitions every day renew ; 
Grow still more earnest as they are denied. 
Nor one well-weigh'd expedient leave untried. 
Till Heaven those blessing^ they enjoy'd before 
Not only does return, but g^ves them more. 

* O, do not blame me, Delia! if I press 
So much, and with impatience, for redress. 
My pondrous griefs no ease my soul allow ; 
For they are next to* intolerable now : 
How shall I then support them, when they grow 
To an excess, to a distracting woe ? 
Since you're endow'd with a celestial mind. 
Relieve like Heaven, and Hke the gods be kiiML 
Did you perceive the torments I endure. 
Which you first caus'd, and you alone can cure. 
They would your virgin soul to pity move. 
And pity may at last be changed to love. 
Some swains, I own, impose upon the fair. 
And lead the' incautious maid into a snare ; 
But let them suffer for their perjury. 
And do not punish others* crimes with me. 
If there's so many of our sex untrue. 
Yours should more kindly use the faithful few ; 
Though innocence too oft incurs the fate 
Of gaiilt, and clears itself sometimes too late. 
Your nature is to tenderness inclined : 
And why to me, to me alone unkind ? 
A common love, by other persons shown. 
Meets with a full return ; but mine has none : 
Nay, scarce believ'd though from deceit as free 
As angels' i\amea can for archangels be. 
A passion feigu'd, ^V wo Te\i\!i\?.«!i\& ^gcvo^'^X.^ 
And values \\\X\e\? '\isivo\.T^t€vV^\ 
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>vc sincere resents the snallest scorn, 
he unkindness does in secret mourn, 
metimes 1 please myself, and think you arc 
cod to make me wretched by despair : 
endemoss, which in your soul is plac'd, 
love you to compassion sure at last, 
hen I come to take a second view 

own merits, I despond of you: 
hat can Delia, beauteous Deha, see, . 
Bc in her the least esteem for me ? 
>ught that can encourage my address ; 
tune's little, and my worth is less : 
a love of the subhmcst kind 
akc impression on a generous mind, 
las real value that's divine, 

cannot be a nobler flame than mine, 
rhaps you pity mc ; 1 know you must ; 
ly affections can no more distrust : 
tiat, alas ! will helpless pity do ? 
tty, but you may despise mc too. 
am wretched, if no more you give : 
Arving orphan can't on pity live : 
Lst receive the food for which he cries, 
consumes, and, tliough much pitied, dies. 

tonnents still do with my passion grow : 
lore I love, tlie more I undergo, 
iffer me no longer to remain 
th the pressure of so vast a pain. 
)und requires some speedy remedy : 
i arc fatid, when despair is nigh. 
I've cndur'd, much more than I can tell ; 
luch, indeed, for one that loves so well. 

will the end of all my sorrows be ^ 
u Tiot love ? I'm sure you pity tac« 
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Bat if I must new miaeries sustain. 
And be condemned to more and stronger pain, 
I'll not accuse you, since my fate is such; 
I please too little, and I love too much.* 

* Strephon, no more : (the blushing Delia said 
Excuse the conduct of a timorous maid ; 
Now I'm convinc'd your love's sublime and true 
Such as I always wish'd to find in you. 
Each kind expression, every tender thought, 
A mighty transport in my bosom wrought : 
And though in secret I your flame approv'd, 
I sigh'd and griev'd, but durst not own I lov'd. 
Though now — O Strephon ! be so kind to guess 
What shame will not allow me to confess.' 

The youth, encompass'd with a joy so bright. 
Had hardly strengfth to bear the vast delight. 
By too sublime an ecstasy possess'd. 
He trembled, gaz'd, and clasp'd her to his breas 
Ador'd the nymph that did his pain remove, 
Vow'd endless truth and everlasting love. 



STREPffOA'S LOVE FOR DELIA 

JUSTIFIED. 

In an Epistle to Celadon. 

All men have follies, which tliey blindly trace 
Through the dark turnings of a dubious maze ; 
But happy those, who, by a prudent care. 
Retreat betimes from the fallacious snare. 

The eldest sons of Wisdom were not free 
From iht samQ failure you coivd<iaxn.'vcv isi^i . 
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' lov'd, and, by that glorious passion led, 
3t what Plato and themselves had said, 
triumph'd o'er those dull, pedantic rules, 
had collected from the wrangling schools ; 
nadc them to his noble sway submit, 
te of all their learning, art, and wit. 

• g^ve, starch'd murals, then unuseful prov'd : 
; dusty characters he soon remov'd ; 

vhen his shining squadrons came in view, 
' boasted reason murmur'd, and withdrew ; 
!e to oppose their mighty force 
phlegmatic resolves, and dry discourse. 
IS the wisest of the wise have crr*d, 
stray, and am condemn'd unheard ; 
lilts you too severely reprehend, 
like a rigid censor than a friend, 
is the monarch passion of the mind, 
s no superior, by no laws confin'd, 
iumphs still, impatient of control, 
ill the proud endowments of the soul. 
I own*d my Delia, friend, divinely fair, 
. in the bud her native beauties wei'e ; 
praise did then her early charms confess, 
3u*d persuade me to adore her less, 
ut the non-age of her beauty saw, 
tiglit from thence sublime ideas draw, 
ihat she ie, by what she was, conclude ; 
[)w she governs those she tlien subdued. 

• aspect noble and mature is grown, 
very charm in its full vigour known. 

'. we may wondering view, distinctly writ, 
ines of goodness, and the marks of wit: 
f'rnturc, emulous of pleasing Twost, 
witly fiomc peculiar swrctncHH\>oa,fX\ 
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And her composure's of so fine a frame, 
Pride cannot hope to mend, nor Envy blame. 

When the immoilal Beauties of the skies 
Contended naked for the golden prize, 
The apple had not fall'n to Venus* share. 
Had 1 been Paris, and my Delia there ; 
In whom alone we all tlieir graces find. 
The moving gaiety of Venus, join'd 
With Juno's aspect, and Minerva's mind. 

View both those nymphs whom otlier s^ 
adore, 
. You'll value charming Delia still the more. 
Dorinda's mien's majestic, but her mind 
Is to revenge and peevishness inclin'd : 
Myrtilla's fair ; and yet Myrtilla's proud ; 
Chloe has wit ; but noisy, vun, sind loud : 
Mclania doats upon the silliest things ; 
And yet Mclania like an angel sing^. 
But in my Delia all endowments meet. 
All that is just, agreeable, or sweet ; 
All that can praise and admiration move. 
All that the wisest and the bravest love. 

Ill all discourse she's apposite and gay, 
And ne'er wants something pertinent to say; 
For, if the subject's of a serious kind, 
Iler thoughts arc manly, and her sense refin'd 
But if cUvertive, her expression's fit. 
Good language, join'd with inoffensive wit ; 
So cautious always, tliat she ne'er affords 
An idle thought the charity of words. 
The -vices common to her sex can find 
No room, ev'n in the suburbs of lier mind ; 
Concluding wisely a\\e'a \\\ d^iiv^c^v *l\U, 
From the mere neigWooutYvood oIVr^vsa\xvw» 
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Therefore at ^stance keeps tlie subtle foe, 

Whose near approach would formidable grow ; 

While the unwary virgin is undone. 

And meets the misery which she ought to shun. 

Her wit is penetrating,, clear, and gay ; 

But let true judgment and right reason sway ; 

Modestly bold and quick to apprehend ; 

Prompt in replies, but cautious to offend. 

Her darts are keen, but levePd with such care, 

They ne'er fall short, and seldom fly too far : 

For when she ralUes, 'tis with so much art, 

We blush with pleasure, and with rapture smart. 

O, Celadon ! you woidd my flame approve, 
Did youljut hear her talk, and talk of love. 
That tender passion to her fancy bringpi 
The prettiest notions, and the softest things ; 
Which are by her so movingly express'd. 
They fill with ecstasy my throbbing breast. 
"ris then tlie charms of eloquence impart 
Their native glories, unimprov'd by art : 
By what she says I measure things above. 
And guess the language of seraphic love. 

To the cool bosom of a peaceful shade. 
By some wild beech or lofty poplar made» 
When evening comes, we secretly repair 
To breathe in private, and unbend our care : 
And while our flocks in fruitful pastures feed» 
Some well-de»gn'd, instructive poem read ; 
Where useful morals, with soft numbers join'd. 
At once delight and cultivate the mind : 
Which are by her to more perfection brought. 
By wise remarks upon the poet's thought ; 
So well she knows the stamp of elocyieuce^ 
The empty sound <»f words firom wifiL^*^^»^* 
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The florid fusli;in of a rhyming^ spark. 
Whose mndom arrow ne'er comes near the mark. 
Can't on her judgment be impos'd, and pass 
For standard gold, when 'tis but gilded brass. 
Oft in the walks of an adjacent grove. 
Where first we mutually engag'd to love. 
She smiling ask'd me, * Whether I'd prefer 
An humble cottage on the plains with her. 
Before the pompous building of the g^at ; 
And find content in that inferior state r' 
Said I, * The question you propose to me. 
Perhaps a matter of debate mig^t be. 
Were the degrees of my affection less 
Than burning martyrs to the gods express*. 
In you I've all I can desire below. 
That earth can g^ve me, or the gods bestow ; 
And, blcss'd with you, I know not where to find 
A second choice, you take up all my mind. 
I'd not forsake that dear, delightful plain. 
Where charming Delia, Love and Delia reign, 
For aU the splendour that a court can give. 
Where gtiudy fools and busy statesmen live. 
Though youthful Paris, when his birth was knonTi, 
(Too fatally related to a throne) 
Forsook Oenone, and his rural sports. 
For dangerous greatness and tumultuous courts ; 
Yet Fate should offer still its power in vain ; 
For what is power to such an humble swain ? 
I would not leave my Delia, leave my fair. 
Though half the globe should be assign'd my share.' 
And would you have me, friend, (reflect again) 
JBccome the basest and the worst of men ? 
O, do not urge nve; C<i\a.doiv,^at\>^"M \ 
I cannot leave YieT> a\ie'%\.oo Oaarni»sv^Saiat\ 
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Should I your counsel in Ais case pursue, 
You might suspect me for a villain too : 
For sure that perjur'd wretch can never prove 
Just to his friend, who's faithless to his love. 



A PASTORAL ESSAY 

OK THX DXATH OF ^UlllT XAftT. 
itlMMl004. 

Ai gentle Strephon to his fold conveyed 

A wandering lamb, which fVom the flocks had 

stray'd, 
Beneath a mournful cypress shade he found 
Cosmelia weeping on the dewy ground. 
AmasM with eager haste he ran to know 
The fatal cause of her intemperate woe x 
And clasping her to his impatient breast. 
In these soft words his tender care expressed : 

STREPnoV. 

Why mourns my dear Cosmelia ^ Why appears 
My Bfc, my soul, dissolv'd in briny tears ? 
Has some fierce tiger tliy lov'd heifer alain^ 
While I was wandering on the neighbouring plain ? 
Or, has some greedy wolf devoured thy sheep f 
What sad misfortune makes Cosmelia weep i 
Speak, that 1 may prevent thy griePs increase, 
Partake thy sorrows, or restore thy peace. 

COSXELXA. 

Do you not Iicar from far that moumi^ bt!ll) 

"Hb for , 1 oanift the tad tid[»nga t^ 
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oh, whither are my fainting spirits fled ? 
Tis for Celestifr— Strephon, Oh-^She's dead! 
The brightest nymph, the princess of the plains 
By an untimely dart untimely slain. 

arrnKPHoir. 

Dead ! 'Tib imposnble ! She cannot die : 
She's too ^vine, too much a deity : 
'Tis a false rumour some ill swains hare spread^ 
Who wish, perhaps, the good Celestia dead. 

GOSXBUA* 

Ah ! no the truth in every face appears ; 
For every face you meet's o'erflown with teaw. 
Trembling and pale, I ran through all the plain. 
From flock to flock, and ask'd of every swain; 
But each, scarce lifting his dejested head, 
Cry*d ' Oh Cosmelia ! Oh, Celestia's dead I* 

STBSFHON. 

Something was meant by that ill-boding croak 
Of the prophetic raven from the oak. 
Which Straight by lightning was in shivers broke 
But we our mischief feel, before we see ; 
Seiz'd and overwhelmed at once with misery. 

GOSMBLIA. 

Since then we have no trophies to bestow. 
No pompous things to make a glorious show, 
(For all the tribute a poor swain can bring, 
in rural numbers, is to mourn and sing) 
Let us, beneath ti\e ^ootk^ sW^e^,T€^^'ax%^ 
Ceiestia's sacred n»nv^ixiivo\^«*«wst^^N«r^^. 
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STBEPHOir. 

Celestia dead ! then 'tis in vain to live ; 
What's all the comfort that the. plains can §pive ; 
Since; she, by whose bright influence alone 
Our flocks increas'd, and we rejoic'd, is gone ; 
Since she, who round such beams of goodneta 

spread. 
As gave new life to every swsdn, is dead ? 

COSMELIA. 

In vain we wish for the delightful spring : 
What joys can flowery May or April bring. 
When she, for whom the spacious plains were spread. 
With early flowers and cheerful greens, is dead f 
In vain did courtly Damon warm the earth. 
To give to summer fruits a »vinter birth; 
In vain we autumn wait, which crowns the fields 
With wealthy crops, and various plenty yields ; 
Since that fair n3rmph, for whom the boundleff 

store 
Of nature was preserv'd, is now no more ! 

STREPHOy. 

Farewell for ever then to all that's gay; 
You will forget to sang, and I to play. 
'No more with cheerful songs, in cooling bowers, 
^hall we consume the pleasurable hours : 
All joys are banish'd, all delights are fledt 
Ne'er to return, now fair Celestia's dead. 

coBjavu. 

If e'er I sing, they shall be iiK>iiTn{uii\a5ft 
orient CehstWa name, Celestia's ptMe-. 
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How good die wai^ hov fenenNii^ haw wise ! 
How beauliftil her ibape, how bright W eyepi! 
How chmnuiig ill ; how mach she w«e tdot^^^ 
AUre ; when dea^ how much, her Ion degik^i 
A noble theme, and able to iiis{ure 
The hnmbleit Muie.wHh the anhKineat ftpe. 
And Aince we do of aoch a princeaa iu|^. 
Let ouri aacend upon a stronger wiiig s 
And, while we do the lofty niunbera jqpii» 
Her name will make the hazmoi^. jfiYine. 
Baiae then tl^ tonelul rmce ; and be the aoi4g 
Sweet aa her temper, aa her firtne atraii^ 



When her grtat hnd to foeign wara.waa gQa% 
And left CdJesda here to rule akme ; 
With how serene a brow, how void of fear. 
When storms arose, did she the vessel steer!' 
And when the raging of the waves did ceaa^ 
How gentle was her sway in times of peace ! 
Justice and mercy did their beams unite. 
And round her temples spread a glorious fight; 
So quick she eas'd the wrongs of every swain, 
She hardly gfave them leisure to complain : 
Impatient to reward, but slow to draw 
The* avenging sword of necessary law : 
like Heaven, she took no pleasure to destroy; 
With grief she punish'd, and she sav'd with joy. 

COSMXLIA. 

When godlike Belliger, from war's alarms, 
Return'd in triumph to Celestia's arms. 
She met her \ieTO m\k «. ioJ^ Resect \ 
But chaste aa lig'h^ axA Yv^vs«a& *» %afc \ 
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ti mutual flames, so equally divine, 
in each breast with such a lustre shine, 
could not seem the greater, her's the less; 
1 were immense, for both were in excess. 

aTRSPHoxr. 

godlike princess ! Oh, thrice happy swains ! 

lot she premded o'er the fruitful plains ! 

1st she, for ever ravished from our eyes, 

ningle with the kindred of the skies, 

for your peace her constant thoughts employ ; 

nymph's good angel, and the shepherd's joy! 

COSMSLIA. 

iiat was noble beautified her mind ; 
re wisdom sat, with solid reason join'd : 
re too did piety and greatness wait ; 
kness on grandeur, modesty on state : 
ible amidst the splendours of a throne : 
'd above all, and yet despising none, 
when a crown was forc'd on her by fate, 
with some pains, submitted to be great. 

STAIPHOV. 

pious soul with emulation strove 
l^ain the mighty Pan's important love : 
vhose mysterious rites she always came^ 
li such an active, so intense a flame ; 
duties of religion seem'd to be 
nore her care than her felicity. 

COSMSLIA. 

lie unmix'd, without the \eaait «3!V»^« 
as the light of a celesUal T«y» 

xe 2 
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Commanded all the motions of the soul 

With such a soft, but absolute control, [pleaK» 

That, as she knew what best great Pan 

She still perform'd it with the greatest ease. 

Him for her high exemplar she desigu'd. 

Like him benevolent to all mankind. 

Her foes she pitied, not desir'd their blood; 

And, to revenge their crimes, she did them good: 

Nay, all affronts so unconcern'd she bore, 

(Maugre that violent temptation, power,) 

As if she thought it vulgar to resent. 

Or wish'd forgiveness their worst punishment. 

STBEPHON. 

Next mighty Pan was her illustrious lord. 
His high vicegerent, sacredly ador*d : 
Him with much piety and zeal she lov'd. 
The noble passion every hour improved ; 
Till it ascended to that glorious height, 
'Twas next (if only next) to infinite. 
This made her so entire a duty pay. 
She grew at last impatient to obey : 
And met his wishes with as prompt a zeal 
As an archangel his Creator's wiU. 

cobmelia. 

Mature for Heaven, the fatal mandate came. 
With it a chariot of ethereal flame ; 
In which, Elijah-Uke, she pass'd the spheres ; 
Brought joy to Heaven, but left the world in tears. 

STREPHOir. 

JHethinks I see Yver oiv t\\e \>\^tv^ qS \v^\^ 
AU glorious, all VncoTRV^^^^Y Wv^VcV 
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While the immortal minds around her gaze 
On the excessive splendour of her rays ; 
And scarce believe a human soul could be 
£ndow'd with such stupendous majesty. 

COSMELIA. 

Who can lament too much ? O^ who can mouy n 

Enough o'er beautiful Celestials urn ? 

So great a loss as this deserves excess 

Of* sorrows ; all's too little that is less. 

But, to supply the universal woe. 

Tears from all eyes, without cessation, flow : 

All that have power to weep, or voice to groan. 

With throbbing breasts, Celestia's fate bemoan ; 

While marble rocks the common griefs partake. 

And echo back those cries they cannot make. 

STREPHON. 

Weep then, once fmitM vales, and spring with yew! 
Ye thirsty barren mountsdns, weep with dew ! 
Let every flower on this extended plain 
Not droop, but shrink into its womb again. 
Ne'er to receive anew its yearly birth ! 
Let every thing that's grateful, leave the earth ! 
Let mournful cypress, with each noxious weed. 
And baneful venoms, in their place succeed ! 
Ye purling, querulous brooks, o'ercharg'd withgriefj 
Haste swiftly to the sea for more relief; 
Then tiding back, each to his sacred head, 
TeU your astonish'd springs, Celestia's dead ! 

COSMELIA. 

Well have ye sung, in an exalted straviv. 

The fairest nymph e'er grac'd tlie Bii\\i^ ^^\i^s^ 
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Who knows but some officious angel i(iay 
Your grateful numbers to her ears convey ! 
That she may smile upon us from above, 
And bless our mournful puns with peace and loi 

STRXPHOir. 

But see, our flocks do to their folds repair; 
For night with sable clouds obscures the ur : 
Cold damps descend from the unwholesome sky 
And safety bids us to our cottage fly. 
Though with each mom our sorrows will return 
Each even, like nightingales, we'll sing and mcHim 
Till death conveys us to the peaceful urn. 



TO 

A FRIEJSTD UJsrDER AFFLICTIOJ^. 

None lives in this tumultuous state of things 

"Where every morning soon new troubles brings; 

But bold inquietudes will break his rest. 

And gloomy thoughts disturb his anxious breast. 

Angelic forms, and happy spirits, are 

Above the malice of perplexing care : 

But that's a blessing too sublime, too high. 

For those who bend beneath mortality. 

If in the body there was but one part 

Subject to pain, and sensible of smart. 

And but one passion could torment the mind j 

That part, that passion, busy fate would find. 

But, since infirmities in both abound. 

Since sorrow bo\i\. so many ways can wound : 

'Tis not so greaA. ^ vfOTv^.et \iftaX,>«t ^gcves^ 

Sometimes, as 'ti& «. xoatviXfc ^^\vn^. 
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The happiest man that ever breath*d on earth. 
With all tiie glories of estate and birth. 
Had yet some anxious care, to make him know 
No grandeur was above the reach of woe. 
To be from all things that disquiet free. 
Is not consistent with humanity. 
Youth, wit, and beauty, are such charming things, 
O'er which, if affluence spreads her g^udy wing^ 
We think the person who enjoys so much. 
No care can move, and no affliction touch ; 
Yet could we but some secret method find 
To view the dark recesses of the mind. 
We there might see the hidden seed of strife^ 
And woes in embryo, ripening into life : 
How some fierce lust, or boisterous passion, fills 
The labouring spirit with prolific ills ; 
Pride, envy, or revenge, distract the soul. 
And all right reason's godlike power control ; 
But if she must not be allowed to sway. 
Though all without appears serene and g^y, 
A cankerous venom on the vitals preys. 
And poisons all the comforts of his days. 

External pomp and visible success 
Sometimes contribute to our happiness : 
Bat that which makes it genuine, refin'd. 
Is a good conscience and a soul resig^'d. 
Then, to whatever end afiOiiction's sent. 
To try our virtues, or for punishment. 
We bear it calmly, though a pondrous woe. 
And still adore the hand that gives the blow. 
For, in misfortunes this advantage lies ; 
They make us humble, and they make us wise ; 
And he that can acquire such virtues, gaiuR 
Ao sunple recompense for all l:ds pains. 



Too toft ctreMet of ft pRMperfNui Ikte 
The IU0U9 fbnroon of the soul abates 
Tempts to hixitrioiisease our caieleas dafi^ 
And glooo^y YVpoolt itmnd the spirits iiiao. 
Thus hill'd into a deep/ we dozing fie. 
And find our ruin in security ; 
Unfeassome woaow comes to our<re]td^. 
And breaks the enduAtment by a tunely gii 
But aa we are aUow'd* to cheer our sgltf^ 
In Usckest daja^ aone f^immerings of fig|t 
80^ in the most dejected hours, we may 
The secret pleasure have to weep and pfiy; 
And those requests tiie spee^est passage ii 
To Heaveny which flow from an afllicted mil 
And while to 1dm we open our &trcM^ 
Our pains grow lighter^ and our sorrows lesi 
The finest music of the grqve we owe 
To mourning Philomel's harmonious woe; 
And while her grief's in charming notes exj^ 
A thorny bramble pricks he^ tender breast; 
In warbling melody she spends the iugfat» 
And moves at once compasaon and delight. 

No choice had e'er so happy an events 
But he that made it did that choice repent. 
So weak*s our judgment, and so short^s our ! 
We cannot level our own wishes right ; 
And if sometimes we make a wise advance, 
To* ourselves we little bwe, but much to cha 
80 that when Providence, for secret end% 
Corroding cares or sharp affliction sends ; 
We must conclude it best it should be so^ 
And not desponding or impatient grow. 
For he that wVIWsi'a c-^TSAewi^ t^Twwe 
Frona boundless >ina(3LQ«!i «sA ^x^Tca^Vsst, ' 
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To place it on himself, or human aid. 
Will meet those woes he labours to evade. 
But, in the keenest agonies of grief. 
Content's a cordial that still gives relief: 
Heaven is not always angry when he strikes, 
But most chastises those whom most he hkes ; 
And if with humble spirits they complain. 
Relieves the anguish, or rewards the pain. 



TO 

JIATOTHER FRIEJSTD, 

XJirDXB AFFLICTIOir. 

l^iircE the first man by disobedience fell 
An easy conquest to the powers of hell. 
There's none in every stage of life can be 
iF*rom the insults of bold affliction free. 
If a short respite gives us some relief. 
And interrupts the series of our grief. 
So quick the pangs of nusery return. 
We joy by minutes, but by years we mourn. 
Reason refin'd, and to perfection brought 
By wise philosophy and serious thought. 
Support the soiU beneath the pondrous weight 
Of angry stars, and unpropitious fate ; 
Then is the time she should exert her power. 
And make us practise what she taught before. 
For why are such voluminous authors read. 
The learned labours of the famous dead. 
But to prepare the mind for its defence, 
By sage results and well-digested sense ; 
Tlui^ when the storm of misery appets:^* 
With all its resd or fantastic fears. 
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We either may the rolling danger fly, 
Or stem the tide before it swells too high. 

But though the theory of wisdom's known 
With ease, what should, and what should no 
Yet all the labour in the practice lies, [d< 

To be, in more than words and notion wise ; 
The sacred truth of sound philosophy 
We study early, but we late apply. 
When stubborn anguish seizes on the soul. 
Right reason would its haughty rag^ control ; 
But, if it mayn't be suffered to endure. 
The pain is just, when we reject the cure : 
For many men, close observation finds. 
Of copious learning and exalted minds. 
Who tremble at the sight of daring woes, 
And stoop ignobly to the vilest foes ; 
As if they understood not how to be 
Or wise, or brave, but in felicity; 
And by some action, servile or unjust, 
Lay all their formal glories in the dust. 
For wisdom first the wretched mortal flies. 
And leaves him naked to his enemies : 
So that, when most his prudence should be sho' 
The most imprudent, giddy things are done. 
For when the mind's surrounded with distress, 
Fear or inconstancy the judgment press. 
And render it incapable to make 
Wise resolutions, or good counsels take. 
Yet there's a steadiness of soul and thought. 
By reason bred and by religion taught, 
Whick, like a rock amidst the stormy waves, 
Unmov'd remaiTvs, a.wd gll affliction braves. 

In sharp ims^otVviivQ^^ ^oTCkfc v^'^ ^^"w^Nxsk^ dee 
What Heaveu ptotiv^i^^a, ^45A^wSNJ^%^<rt^\.Xjt^' 
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Out those events 'tis better not to know. 
Which known serve only to increase our woe. 
Knowledge forbid ('tis dangerous to pursue) 
With guih begins, and ends with ruin too. 
For, had our earliest parents been content 
Not to know more than to be innocent. 
Their ignorance of evil had preserv'd 
Their joys entire ; for then they had not swerv'd. 
But they imagin*d (their desires were such) 
They knew too little, till they knew too much. 
E'er since by folly most to wisdom rise ; 
And few arc, but by sad experience, wise. 

Consider, Friend ! who all your blessings gave. 
What arc recall'd again, and what you have ; 
And do not murmur when you are bereft 
Of little, if you have abundance left : 
Consider too, how many thousands are 
Under the worst of miseries, despair ; 
And don't repine at what you now endure : 
Custom will give you ease, or time will cure. 
Once more consider that tlie present ill. 
Though it be great, may yet be greater still ; 
And be not anxious ; for, to undergo 
One grief, is notliing to a numerous woe. 
But since it is impossible to be 
Human, and not expos'd to misery. 
Bear it, my friend, as bravely as you can : 
You are not more, and be not less than man ! 

Afflictions past can no existence find 
But in the wild ideas of the mind ; 
And why should we for those misfortunes moui'ii. 
Which have been suifer'd, and can ne'er return ? 
Those that can weather a tempeatuoua tJv^x.^ 
And find a calm approaching with ^^ ^^^> 
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Will not, unless their reason they disown^ 
Still make those danglers present that are gone. 
What is behind tlie curtain none can see ; 
It may be joy : suppose it misery : 
'Tis future still ; and that which is not here. 
May never come, or we may never bear. 
Therefore tlie present ill alone we ought 
To viewj in reason, with a troubled thought ; 
But, if we may the sacred pag»es trust. 
He's always happy, that is always just. 



TO 

mS FRIEJSTD^ 

INCLINED TO MARRT. 



1 worLD not have you, Strephon, choose a mate 

»om too exalted, or too mean a state ; 

For in both these we may expect to find 

A creeping" spirit, or a haughty mind. 

Who moves within the middle region, shares 

The least disquiets, and the smallest cares. 

Let licr extraction with true lustre shine ; 

If something brighter, not too bright for thine : 

Her education liberal, not great ; 

Keither inferior nor above lier state. 

Let her have wit : but let that wit be free 

From afffcctation, pride, or pedantry : 

For the effect of woman's wit is such. 

Too little is as dangerous as too much. 

IJut chiefly let her humour close witli thine ; 

tailless where youvs docs to a fault inchne ; 

Tiic least disparWy \xv\\\\s ^^^Vco^'Si^ 
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Her person amiable, straight, and free 

From natural or chance deformity. 

Let not her years exceed, if equal tliine ; 

For women past their vigour soon decline ; 

Her fortune competent : and, if thy sight 

Can reach so far, take care 'tis gathered right. 

If thine's enough, then her's may be the less : 

Do not aspire to riches in excess. 

For that which makes our lives delightful prove, 

It a genteel sufficiency and love. 



TO 

.i PAiJsrrEn, 

DRAWING DOBINDa's flCTUBE. 

Paiitteb, the utmost of thy judgment show; 
£xceed ev'n Titian, and great Angelo : 
With all the liveUness of thought express 
The moving features of Dorinda's face. 
Thou canst not flatter, where such beauty dwells % 
Her charms thy colours, and thy art excels. 
Others, less fair, may from thy pencil have 
Graces, which sparing Nature never gave : 
But in Dorinda's aspect thou wilt see 
Such as will pose thy famous art, and thee ; 
So great, so many in her face unite. 
So well proportion'd, and so wondrous bright, 
No human skill can e'er express them all, 
But must do wrong to the fair original. 
An angel's hand alone that pencil fits, 
To mix the colours when an angel sits. 
Thy picture may as like I>6T\ivd^>ttCT. 
Aa art o£ man can paint a deity ; 
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And justly may perhaps, when she withdraws. 
Excite our wonder, and deserve apphiuse : 
But when compar'd, you'll be obliged to own 
No art can equal what's by Nature done. 
Great Lcly's noble hand, excell'd by few. 
The picture fairer than the person drew : 
He took the best that nature could impart. 
And made it better by his powerful art. 
But had he seen that brig'ht surprising gprace, . 
Which spreads itself o'er all Dorinda's face. 
Vain had been all the essays of his skiU : 
She must have been confess'd the fairest still. 

Heaven in a landscape may be wondrous fine, 
And look as bright as painted light can shine ; 
But still the real glories of the place 
All art, by infinite degprees, surpass. 



TO 

THE PAIJ^TERy 

afteh he had finished doriitda's pictubb. 

Paikiter, thou hast perform'd what man can do; 

Only Dorinda's self more charms can shew. 

Bold are thy strokes, and delicate each touch ; 

But still the beauties of her face ai*e such. 

As cannot justly be describ'd; though all 

Confess 'tis hke the bright original. 

in her, and in thy picture, we may view 

The utmost Nature, or that Art can do ; 

Each is a masterpiece, design'd so well. 

That future times mW ^tWe: lo parallel ; ' 

But nellhcT Art ivoy ^aXaiyq?^ •siJaVt \a ^-^r.^. 
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VnUELTir AJ^D LUST. 
Air 

EPISTOLARY KSHAT*. 

Wheiie can the wretched'st of all creatures fly, 
To tell the story of her misery ? 
Where but to faithful Caelia, in whose mind 
A manly bravery*s with soft pity join'd. 
I fear, these lines will scarce be understood, 
dlur'd with incessant tears, and writ in blood ; 
But if you can the mournful pages read, 
The sad relation shows you such a deed. 
As all the annals of the' infernal reign 
Shall strive to equal or exceed in vain. 

Neronior's fame, no doubt, has reach'd your eui*s, 
Whose cruelty has caus'd a sea of tears ; 
Fili'd each lamenting town with funeral sighs; 
Deploring widows' shrieks, and orphans' cries. 
At every health the horrid monster quaff'd. 
Ten wretches died, and as they died, he laugh'd : 
Till, tir*d with acting devil, he was led, 
Drunk with excess of blood and wine to bed. 
O, cursed place ! — I can no more command 
My pen : shame and confusion shake my hand : 
But I must on, and let my Cxlia know 
How barbarous are my wrongv, how vast my woe. 

Among the crowds of western youths who ran 
To meet the brave, betray'd, unhappy manf, 

* This Piece wm oecMioned .by the batbarity of RMce, a 
eommuider in the Western Rebellion, fai 1085, who dftbauebed e 
foiing hMly with a ptomiie to mtq her hiubtnd*s lift, but hiOf «d 
him next moraiog. 

t The DuldB of MOBUKNIth. 

r f 2 
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My husband, fatally uniting went; 

UnuB'd to arms, and thoughtless of the' event. 

But when the battle was by treachery won. 

The chief, and all but his false friend, undone ; 

Though, in the tumult of that desperate night. 

He scap'd the dreadful slaughter of the fight; 

Yet the sagacious bloodhounds, skill'd too well 

In all the murdering quaUties of hell. 

Each secret place so regularly beat. 

They soon discovered his unsafe retreat. 

As hungry wolves triumphing o'er their prey, 

To sure destruction hurry them away ; 

So the purveyors of fierce Moloch's son 

With Charion to the common buchery run ; 

Where proud Neronior by his gibbet stood. 

To glut himself with fresh supplies of blood. 

Our friends, by powerful intercession, gain'd 

A short reprieve, but for three days obtain'd. 

To try aU ways might to comp assion move 

'I'he savage general ; but in vain they strove. 

When I perceiv'd tliat all addresses fiEul'd, 

And nothing o'er his stubborn soul prevail'd ; 

Distracted almost, to his tent I flew. 

To make the last effort what tears could do. 

Low on my kncss I fell ; then thus began : 

* Great genius of success, thou more than man ! 

Whose arms to every clime have terror hurl'd. 

And carried conquest round tlie trembling world! 

Still may the brightest glories Fame can lend. 

Your sword, your conduct, and your cause attend. 

Here now the arbiter of fate you sit. 

While suppliant slaves their rebel heads submit. 

Oh, pity the unfortunate ! and give 

But tins one thing : Oh, let but Charion live I 
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take the little all tliat we possess : 
^ar the meagre anguish of distress 
Mit, nay, pleas'd to beg or earn my bread ; 
liarion live, no matter how I'm fed. 
all of such a youth no lustre brings ) 

im whose swiord performs such wondrous/ 
things r 

ring kingdoms and supporting kings. ) 

triumph only with true grandeur shines, * 

•e godlike courage, godlike pity joins. 
, the eldest favourite of war, 
not more pleasure to submit, than spare : 
incc in battle you can greate r be, 
3ver, ben't less merciful than he. 
le spirits by revenge are known, 
;rucl actions spoil tlie conqueror's crown : 
urc histories fill each mournful pagte 
talcs of blood, and monuments of rage : 
white his annals are with horror read, 
;ursc him living, and detest him dead, 
lo not sully witli a sanguine dye 
foulest stain) so fair a memory! 
as you'll live the glory of our isle, 
•^ate on all your expeditions smile : 
ten a noble course you've bravely ran, 
le best soldier, and the happiest roan, 
can the turns of providence foresee, 
lat their own catastrophe may be ; 
ifore to persons labouring under woe, 
nercy they may want, shoiUd always show. 
I the chance of war, the slightest thing 
>se the battle, or the victory bring, 
low would you that general's honour prize, 
1 in cool blood his captive saicrificc ? 
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* He that with rebel arms to fight is led. 
To justice forfeits his opprobrious head : 
But 'tis unhappy Charions's first offence, 
SeducM by some too plausible pretence. 
To take the injuring side by error brought ; 
He had no maUce, though he has the fault. 
Let the old tempters find a shameful grave. 
But the half innocent, the tempted, save ; 

* Vengeance ^vine, though for the greatest crime, 
But rarely strikes the first or second time ; 
And he best follows the Almighty's will. 
Who spares the guilty he has power to kill. 
When proud rebellions would unhinge a state, 
And wild disorders in a land create, 
'Us requisite the first promoters should 
Put out Ihe fiames they kindled with their blood : 
But sure 'tis a degree of murder, all 
That draw their swords should undistinguished fall. 
And since a mercy must to some be shown. 
Let Charion 'mongst the happy few be one : 
For as none guilty has less guilt than he. 
So none for pardon has a fairer plea. 

* When David's general had won the field, 
And Absalom, the lov'd ungrateful kill'd. 

The trumpets sounding made all slaughter cease, 

And misled Israelites retum'd in peace. 

llie action past, where so much blood was spilt. 

We hear of none arraign'd for that day's guilt : 

But all concludes with the desir'd event. 

The monarch pardons, and the Jews repent. 

* As great example your great courage warms. 
And to illustrious deeds excites your arms , 

80 when you instaivcea oi -nvetc^ Vvev ^ 

They should indpixQ 'you "mVXv Ci<ycK^^9ii»^^$<cv.\.w> •, 



or he Hut eonlates die tnify bnre, 

Foold always oonquer, and Aoold ahrajrs aT^' 

Here, mtampftinig-, Mem Kenmior ciied, 
iwelPd widi aicaoeaB, and bkibbcr'd up inth pride) 
Iffadani, his fife depends upon my will^ 
or every rd>el I can spare <«- kilL 
11 think of what you've said : this night retum 
.t ten, perhaps you'll have no cause to mourn. 
Oy see your husband, hid him not despair ; 
13 crime is great, but you are wondrous fiur.' 

When anxious miseries the soul amaze, 
nd dire confiision in the spirits raise, 
pon the least ^pearance of relief 
ur hopes revive, and mitigate our g^^; 
npatience makes our wishes earnest grow, 
rhich through false optics our deUverance show, 
or while we fancy danger does i^pear 
[ost at a distance, it is oft too near, 
nd many times, secure from obvious foes, 
7e fall into an ambuscade of woes. 

Pleas'd with the false Neronior's dark reply, 
thought the end of all my sorrows nigh, 
Jid to the main-guard hastened, where the prey 
f this blood-thirsty fiend in.durance lay. 
Hien Charion saw me, from his turfy bed 
rith eagerness he rais'd his drooping head : . 
Oh ! fly, my dear, this guilty place, (he cried) 
Jid in some distant clime thy virtue hide ! 
[ere nothing but the foulest demons dweU, 
he refuge of the damn'd, and mob of hell: 
he idr they breathe is every atom curs'd; 
here's no degree of ills, for all are worst. 
» rapes and murders they alone delight, 
nd vUlamea of less importance aYigViX*. 
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Act thera indeed, but scorti they should be nam*! 
For all their g'lory's to be more than damn'd. 
Neronior's chief of this infernal crew. 
And seems to merit that high station too : 
Nothing* but rage and lust inspire his breast^ 
By Asmoclai and Moloch both possessed. 
When told you went to intercede for me. 
It tlirew my soul into an agony ; 
Not tliat I would not for my freedom g^ve 
What's requisite, or do not wish to live ; 
But for my safety I can ne'er be base. 
Or buy a few short years with long disgrace ; 
Nor would I have your yet unspotted fame 
For me expos'd to an eternal shame. 
With ignominy to preser>*e my breath 
]s worse, by infinite degrees, than death. 
But if I can't my life with honour save. 
With honour 1*11 descend into the g^ve. 
For though revenge and mahce both combine 
(As botli to fix my ruin seem to join) 
Yet, maugre all their violence and skill, 
I can die just, and I'm resolv'd I will. 

* But what is death we so unwisely fear ? 
An end of all our busy tumults here : 
The equal lot of poverty and state, 
Which all partake of, by a certain fate. 
Whoe'er the prospect of mankind surveys. 
At divers ages, and by divers ways. 
Will find them from this noisy scene retire ; 
Some the first minute that they breathe, expire; 
Others, perhaps, survive to talk, and go ; 
But die, before they good or evil know. 
Here one to p\\\iCT\y ^ytv\<i^\ ^w^aAvcu 
Keturns lameivlecV Vo \\ve iXw^X. ^^5f?c^w \ 
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iv there maintains a longer strife 

11 the powerful enemies of life ; 

ith vexation tir'd, and threescore years, 

»p8 into the dark, and disappears. 

ang9 indeed, and might expect to see 

future, long and late posterity ; 

lat with reason I could wish to do, 

2 old, were to be happy too. 

ice substantial grief so soon destroys 

ist of all imaginary joys, 

/^ould be too importunate to live, 

pe for life, than it can merit, give ! 

rond the grave stupendous regions Uc, 

)undless realms of vast eternity ; 

! minds, removed from earthly bodies, dwell ? 

xo their government or laws can tell ? 

i their employment till tlie final doom 

(ne's eternal period shall come ? 

nuch the sacred oracles declare, 

II are bless'd or miserable there ; 

h, if there's such variety of fate, 

^ood expire too soon, nor bad too late. 

y own part, with resignation still 

ubmit to my Creator's will; 

n recal the breath from him I drew, 

he thinks fit, and when he pleases too. 

ay of dying is my least concern ; 

fill give no disturbance to my urn. 

le seats of happiness I go, 

end all possible returns of woe : 

hen to those bless'd mansions I arrive, 

)ity I'll behold those that survive. 

nore I beg, you'd from these tenta t^lx^^ 

ure me to my innocence and f«Xe? 
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* Cliarion, (said I) Oh, do not varge my flight! 
I'll see the' event of this important night : 
Some strange presages in my soul forbode. 
The worst of miseries, or the greatest good. 
Pew hours will show the utmost of my doom : 
A joyfiil safety, or a peaceful tomb. 
If you miscarry, I'm resolved to try 
If gracious Heav'n will suffer me to die : 
For, when you are to endless raptures gone. 
If I survive, 'tis but to be undone. 
Who will support an injur*d widow's right. 
From sly injustice, or oppressive might ; 
Protect her person, or her cause defend ? 
She rarely wants a foe, or finds a friend. 
I've no distrust of Providence ; but still 
*Tis best to go beyond the reach of ill ; 
And those can have no reason to repent, 
M'ho, though they die betimes, die innocent. 
lint to a world of everlasting bliss 
Why would you go, and leave me here in this ? 
"Tis a dark passage ; but our foes shall view, 
1' 11 die as calm, though not so brave, as you : 
That my behaviour to the last may prove 
Voiir courage is not greater than my love.* 

The Iiour approach'd; as to Neronior's.tent, 
With trembling, but impatient steps, I went, 
A thousand horrors throng'd into my breast. 
By Slid ideas and strong fears possess'd : 
Where'er I pass'd, the glaring lights would show 
Fresh objects of despair, and scenes of woe. 

Here, in a crowd of drunken soldiers, stood 
A WTctched, poor, old man, besmear'd with blood 
And at lus ?ee\^ *^\vs\.\\vt«vY^v\W body run. 
Struggling £ot: M<i> vf^\aA\i5a ksvJ^j^ •skvw-^ 



hose hard labour he was daily fed, 
ing^ still, with pious care, his bread : 
while he moum'd, with floods of ag^d tears, 
lole support of his decrepit years, 
t>arbarous mob, whose rage no limit knows, 
bhu^hemous derision mock'd his woes, 
lere, under a wide oak, disconsolate, 
drown'd in tears, a mournful widow sate, 
in the boughs the murder'd father hung ; 
ath, the children round the mother clung : 
cried for food, but 'twas without relief: 
dl they had to live upon, was grief. 
TOW so intense, such deep despair, 
reature, merely human, long could bear, 
in her arms her weeping babes she took, 
with a gproan, did to her husband look : 
lean'd her head on theirs, and, sighing, cried^ 
me. Saviour of the world !' and died. 
>m this sad spectacle my eyes I turn'd, 
re sons their fothers, maids their lovers moum'd; 
ids for their friends, sisters for brothers, wept, 
ners of war, in chains, for slaughter kept : 
every hour did the black message dread, 
:h should declare the person lov'd was dead. 
. I beheld, with brutal shouts of mirth, 
nely youth, and of no common birth, 
cecution led ; who hardly bore 
wounds in battle he receiv'd before : 
as he pass'd, I heard him bravely cry, 
ither wish to live, nor fear to die.' 
the curs'd tent arriv'd, without delay, 
did me to the General convey : 
thus began ■ 
&. T. eg 
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* Madum ! by fresh intelli^nce, I find. 
That Charion's treason's of the blackest kind» 
And my commission is express to spare 
None that so deeply in rebellion are : 
New measures therefore 'tis in vain to try ; 
No pardon can be granted : he must die ! 
Must, or I hazard all : which yet I'd do 
To be obli^d in one request by you : 
And, maugre all the dangers 1 forsee. 
Be mine this night, I'll set your husband free 
Soldiers are rough, and cannot hope success 
By supple flatter}', and by soft address ; 
The pert, g^ay coxcomb, by these little arts. 
Gains an ascendant o'er the ladies' hearts. 
But 1 can no such whining methods use : 
Consent, he lives; he dies, if you refuse.' 

Amaz*d at this demand ; said I, ' The brave, 
Ui>on ignoble terms, disdain to save : 
They let their captives still witli honour live, 
No more require, llian what tliemselves would give 
For, generous victors, as they scorn to do 
Dishonest things, scorn to propose tliem too. 
Mercy, the brightest virtue of tlie mind. 
Should with no devious appetite be join'd : 
For if, when excrcisM, a crime it cost. 
The* intrinsic lustre of the deed is lost. 
Great men their actions of a piece should liavc; 
Heroic all, and each entirely brave : 
From the nice rules of honour none should swerve; 
Done, because good, without a mean reserve. 

* The crimes new charg'd upon Uie* unhappy 
youth, 
May have rtv<:v\^e,'A.wd iwalicc, but no truth. 
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Suppose the accusation justly brought, 

And clearly provM to the minutest thought ; 

Yet mercies next to infinite abate 

Oflfences next to infinitely great : 

And 'tis the glory of a noble mind. 

In full forgiveness not to be confin'd. 

Your prince's frowns if you have cause to fear. 

This act will more illustrious appear ; 

Though his excuse can never be withstood. 

Who disobeys, but only to be good. 

Perhaps the hazard's more than you express j 

The glory would be, were the danger less. 

For he that, to his prejudice, will do 

A noble action, and a generous too. 

Deserves to wear a more resplendent crown 

Than he that has a thousand battles won. 

Do not invert divine compassion so. 

As to be cruel, and no mercy show ! 

Of what renown can such an action be, 

"Wliich saves my husband's Ufe, but ruins me ? 

Though, if you finally resolve to stand 

Upon so vile, ingloiious a demand. 

He must sul^mit ; if 'tis my fate to mourn 

His deaih, I'll bathe with virtuous tears his urn.' 

* Well, madam, (haughtily, Neronior cried) 
Your courage and your virtue shall be tried. 
But to prevent all prospect of a fiight. 
Some of my lambs* shall be your guard to-night; 
By them, no doubt, you'll tenderly be us'd; 
They seldom ask a favour that's refus'd : 
Perhaps you'll find them so genteelly bred. 
They'll leave you but few virtuous tears to shed. 

* Kirke used to call the most inhomaB oC\ua«Aiaatec%\»&\HBfiMu 
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Surrounded with so innocent a throng. 
The nigflit must pass delightfully along : 
And in the morning, since you will not give 
What I require, to let your husband live. 
You shall behold him sigh his latest breath. 
And gently swing into the arms of death. 
His fate he merits, as to rebels due : 
And yours will be as much deserv'd by you.' 

Oh, Cxlia, think !'so far as thought can show, 
What pang^ of grief, what agonies of woe. 
At this dire resolution, seiz'd my breast. 
By all things sad and terrible possessed. 
In vain I wept, and Hwas in vain I pray'd. 
For all my prayers were to a tig^r made : 
A tiger ! worse ; for, 'tis beyond dispute. 
No fiend's so cruel as a reasoning brute. 
Encompass'd thus, and hopeless of reUef, 
With all tlie squadrons of despair and grief. 

Ruin it was not possible to shun : 

What could I do ? Oh ! what would you have done i 

The hours that pass'd, till the black mom retum'd 
With tears of blood should be for ever moum*d. 
When, to involve me with consummate grief. 
Beyond expression, and above belief, 
* Madam, (tlie monster cried) that you may find 
I can be grateful to the fair that's kind ; 
Step to tile door, I'll show you such a sight. 
Shall overwlielm your spirits with delight. 
Does not that wretch, who would dethrone his king, 
Become the gibbet, and adorn the string ? 
You need not now an injur'd husband dread ; 
Living he might, he'll not upbraid you dead. 
'Twas for yo\ii ^jlVlc. I sevz'd upon his hfe ; 
He would per\vai^^\v^\^ «:.Qrt\^<i^^ ^'isSvvi.'wvifo. 
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Aiid» madam, you'll excuse tlie zeal I show. 
To keep that secret none alive should know/ 

• Curs'd of all creatures ! for, compared with thee, 
The devils (said I) are dull in cruelty. 
Oh, may that tongfue eternal vipers breed. 
And, wasteless, their eternal hunger feed i 
Jn fires too hot for salamanders dwell, 
Tke burning earnest of a hotter hell ; 
May that vile lump of execrable lust 
Corrupt alive, and rot into the dust ! 
Ifay'tt thou, despairing at the point of death. 
With oaths and blasphemies resign thy breath; 
And the worst torments that the damn'd should share. 
In thine own person all united bear !' 

Oh, Caelia ! oh, my friend ! what age can show 
Sorrows like mine, so exquisite a woe ? 
Indeed it does not infinite appear, 
Because it can't be everlasting here : 
But it's so vast, that it can ne'er increase i 
And so confirm'd, it never can be less. 



eg2 
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DIVIJ^E ATTRIBUTES, 

A PmOARIC BtSAY. 



'£ic t^yy Omc 

SOPgOC. 
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Whence sprang thii glorious frame? or when be^ 
Things to exist? They could not always bcj 
To wliat stupendous energy 
Shall we ascribe the origin of man ? 
That Cause, from whence all beings eke arose, 
Must self-existent be alone ; 
Entirely perfect, and but one ; 
Nor equal nor superior knows : 
I'wo firsts, in reason, we can ne'er suppose. 
If that, in false opinion, we allow. 
That once there absolutely nothing was. 
Then nothing could be now, 
For, by what instrument, or how. 
Shall non-existence to existence pass P 
Thus, something must from everlasting be ; 

Or matter, or a Deity. 
If matter only uncreate we grant, 
We shall volition, wit, and reason, want ; 
\n JigeHt infinite, and acxKoxv^ttt \ 
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IVhcnce does voKtioii, whence does reason, flow ? 

How came we to reflect, design, and know ? 
This from a noble nature springs. 

Distinct in essence from material things : 

For, thoughtless matter cannot thought bestow. 
But, if we own a God supreme. 
And all perfection's possible in him; 
In him does boundless excellence reside. 
Power to create, and providence to g^de ; 
Unmade himself, could no begpinning have. 
But to all substance prime existence g^ve : 

Can what he will destroy, and what he pleases save. 

POWER. 

The undesigning hand of giddy Chance 
Could never fill the globes of Ught 

So beautiful, and so amazing bright. 
The lofty concave of the vast expanse; 
These could proceed from no less power than infinite . 

There's not one atom of this wondrous frame. 

Not essence intellectual, but took 
Existence when the great Creator spoke. 
And from the common womb of empty notlung 
came. 

' Let substance be !' he cried : and straight arose 

Angelic, and corporeal too ; 

All that material nature shows, 

And what does things invisible compose. 
At the same instant sprung^ and into being flew : 

Mount to the convex of the highest sphere, 
Which draws a mighty circle round 

The* inferior orbs, ap their capacious bound ; 

Tb^re miUiong of new nurf^ti ^V^^ * 
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There dwell the eldest sons of poirer immette^ 
Who first were to perfection wrought. 
First to complete existence brought. 
To whom their Maker did dispense 

The largest portions of created excellence. 
Eternal now, not of necesnty. 
As if they could not cease to be. 

Or were from posnble destruction free ; 
But on the will of Cvod depend : 
For that \^ch could begin, can end. 
Who, when the lower worlds were made, 

Without the least miscarriage or defect. 
By the Almighty Architect, 
United adoration paid, 

And with ecstatic gratitude his laws obeyed. 

Philosophy of old, in vain essay'd 

To tell us how this mighty frame 
Into such beauteous order came ; 
But, by false reasonings, false foundations laid : 
She labour'd hard ; but still the more she wrought, 
The more was wilder'd in the maze of thought. 
Sometimes she fancied things to be 
Coeval with the Deity, 
And in the form which now they are 
From everlasting ages were : 
Sometimes the casual event. 
Of atoms floating in a space immense. 
Void of all wisdom, rule, and sense ; 
But, by a lucky accident, 
Jumbled into this scheme of wondrous excellence. 
'Twas an established article of old. 
Chief of the pYvWo&o^Vic. c\^^^ 
And does in tiatottil YWi^>^^«»»^^^ n 
That from mere uoQqmv^, xyq^Xxoi^ ^^\;y^ Y*^^^ 
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Mftterial substance never could have rose. 
If some existence had not been before. 
In wisdom infinite, immense in power. 
Whatever is made a maker must suppose. 
As an effect a cause that could produce it shows. 
Nature and art, indeed, have bounds assigned. 
And only forms to things, not being, give ; 
That from Omnipotence they must receive : 
But the eternal self-existent mind. 
Can, with a single fiat, cause to be 
All that the wondrous eye surveys. 

And all it cannot see. 
Nature may shape a beauteous tree. 
And art a noble palace raise. 
But must not to creative power aspire ; 

That, their God alone can claim 
As pre-existing substance doth require : 
So, where they nothing find, can nothing frame. 

WISDOM. 

Matter produced, had still a chaos been : 

For jarring elements engag'd. 

Eternal battles would have wag'd. 
And fill'd with endless horror the tumultuous scene; 
If wisdom infinite, for less 

Could not the vast prodigious embryo wield. 

Or strength complete to labouring Nature yield. 

Had not, with actual address, 
Compos'd the bellowing hurry,and establish'd peace. 

Whate'er this visible creation shows 
That's lovely, uniform, and bright. 

That gilds the morning, or adorns the night. 

To her its eminence and beauty owes. 
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By her tU creatures have their ends tmign'd, 
Proportion'd to their nature, and their kind ; 
To which they steadily advance, 
M ov'd by right Season's high commlaid. 
Or g^ded by the secret hand 
Of real instinct, not imaginary chance. 
Nothing but men reject her sacred rules; 
Who from the end of their creation fly. 

And deviate into misery : 
As if the liberty to act like fbohr 
Were the chief cause that Heaven made them free. 

Bold is the wretch, and blasphemous the man. 
Who, finite^ will attempt to scan 
'I'he works of him that's infinitely wise. 
And those he cannot comprehend, denies ; 
As if a space immense were measurable by a span. 
Thus the proud sceptic will not own 
That proWdence the world directs. 

Or ita aflairs inspects ; 
But leaves it to itself alone. 
How does it with almighty grandeur suit. 
To be concem'd with our impertinence ; 
Or interpose his power for the defence 
Of a poor mortal, or a senselea brute ? 
ViUains could never so successful prove. 
And unmolested in tliose pleasures hve,^ 

Which honour, ease, and affluence ^ve ; 
While such as Heaven adore, and virtue love. 
And most the care of Providence deserve, 
Oppress'd with pain and ignominy starve. 
What TeasoTV CMi \Xv& Njlaest show. 
Why murdeT docis \iTv^>iL\v\^ ^ ^ x / 
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If tlie Most High, that's just and gqod. 

Intends and governs all below, [blood ? 

And yet regards not the loud cries of guiltless 
But shall we things unsearchable deny. 
Because our reason cannot teU us why 

They are allowed, or acted by the Deity? 
'Tis equally above the reach of thought. 
To comprehend how matter should be brought 
From nothing, as existent be 
From all eternity : 

And yet that matter is, we feel and see : 
Nor is it easier to define 

What ligatures the soul and body join ; 

Or how the memory does the' impression take 
Of things, and to the mind restores them back. 
Did not the' Almighty, with immediate care. 
Direct and govern this capacious all. 
How soon would things into confusion fall ! 

Earthquakes the trembling ground would tear, 
And blazing comets rule the troubled air ; 
Wide inundations, with resistless force. 
The lower provinces o'erflow. 
In spite of all tliat human strength could do 
To stop the raging sea's impetuous course : 
Murder and rapine every place would fill. 
And sinking virtue stoop to prosperous ill : 
Devouring pestilence rave. 
And all that part of nature which has breath 
Deliver to the tyranny of death. 
And hurry to the dungeons of the grave. 

If watchful Providence were not concerned to save. 
Let the brave soldier speak, who oft has been 
In dreadfiU sioges^ and fierce battles seqn. 
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How he's preservM, when bombs and bullets fly 
So thick, that scarce one inch of air is free ; 
And though he does ten thousand see 
Fall at his feet, and in a moment die, 
IJnhurt retreats, or gains unhurt the yictory. 
Let the poor shipwrecked sailor show. 
To what invisible protecting power 

He did his life and safety owe, 
"When the loud storm his well-built vessel tore. 
And a half-shattered plank conveyed him to the 
shore. 
Nay let the' ungrateful sceptic tell us how 
His tender infancy protection found. 
And helpless childhood was with safety crown'd. 

If he'U no Providence allow j 
When he had nothing but his nurse's arms 
To guard him from innumerable fatal harms : 
From childhood how to youth he ran 
Securely, and from thence to man ; 
How in the strength and vigour of his years. 

The feeble bark of life he saves. 
Amidst the fury of tempestuous waves. 
From all the dangers he foresees or fears ; 
Vet every hour 'twixt Scylla and Charybdis steers, 

If Providence, which can the seas command. 
Held not the rudder \vith a steady hand. 

OMNIPRESENCE. 

*Tis happy for the sons of men, that he» 
Who all existence out of nothing made. 
Supports his creatures by immediate aid ; 
Out then this aW-mteivding Deity 
Must OmTU\>Te%tTv\.>a^ \ 
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l^or how shall we by demonstration show 
The Godhead is this moment here, 
If he's not present eveiy where. 

And always so ? 
What's not perceptible by sense, may be 

Ten thousand mUes remote from me. 
Unless his nature is from limitation free. 

In vain we for protection pray ; 
For benefits receiv'd high altars raise. 

And offer up our hymns and praise ; 
In vain his ang^r dread, or laws obey. 
An absent g^ from ruin can defend 

No more, than can an absent friend ; 

No more is capable to know 

How gratefully we make returns, 
When the loud music sounds, or victim bums. 

Than a poor Indian slave of Mexico. 
If so, 'tis equally in vain 
The prosperous sings, and wretched mourns ; 
He camiot hear the praise, or mitigate the pain. 
But by what Being is confin'd 

The Godhead we adore ? 
He must have equal or superior power. 
If equal only, they each other bind. 
So neither's God, if we define him right. 

For neither's infinite. 
But if the vOther have superior mighty 
Then he, we worship, can't pretend to be 

Omnipotent, and free 
From all restraint, and so no Deity. 
If God is limited in space, his view. 
His knowledge, power, and wisdom, is so too; 

VOL. X. mh 
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Unless we'll own that these perfections are 

At all times present every where. 
Yet he himself not actually there ; [brings, 

Which to suppose, that strange conclusion 
IHs essence and his attributes are different things. 

IMHVTABIUTT. 

As the supreme, omniscient mind 
Is by no boundaries confin'd ; 
So reason must acknowledge him to be 
From possible mutation free : 
For what He is. He was from all eternity. 
Change, whether the effect of force or will. 

Must argue imperfection still. 
But imperfection in a Deity, 
That's absolutely perfect, cannot be : 
Who can compel, without his own consent, 
A God to change, that is omnipotent ? 
And ever}' alteration without force. 
Is for the better or the worse. 
He that is infinitely wise. 
To alter for the worse will never choose. 
That a depravity of nature shows : 

And he, in whom all true perfection lies, 

Cannot by change to greater excellencies rise. 

If God be mutable, which way, or how. 

Shall we demonstrate, that will please him now. 

Which did a thousand years ago ? 

And 'tis impossible to know. 

What He forbids, or what He will allow. 

Murder, enchantment, lust, and perjurjv 

Did in the foremost rank of vices stand 

Prohibited \iy aiv ^-sl-^tcss command : i 

But whetV\eY suc\v\iifc^ ^NJiSL^^TasMsjLXaV^^ 1 
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No argument will positively prove, 
Without immediate notice from above : 
If the Almighty Legislator can 
Be chang'd, like his inconstant subject, man. 
Uncertain thus what to perform or shun, 
IVe all intolerable hazards run. 
When an eternal stake is to be lost or won. 

JUSTICE. 

Bejoice, ye sons of piety, and sing 

Loud hallelujahs to his glorious name. 

Who was, and will for ever be the same : 

Your grateful incense to his temples bring. 

That from the smoking altars may arise 

Clouds of perfume to the imperial skies. 

His promises stand firm to you. 

And endless joys will be bestow'd. 

As sure as that there is a God, [pursue. 

On all who virtue choose, and righteous paths 
Nor should we more his menaces distrust. 
For while he is a deity he must 

(As infinitely good) be infinitely just. 
But does it with a gracious Godhead suit. 
Whose mercy is his darling attribute. 
To punish crimes that temporary be. 
And those but trivial offences too. 
Mere sUps of human nature, small and few, 

Witii everlasting misery ? 
This shocks the mind with deep reflections 

fraught. 
And reason bends beneath the pondrous thought : 

Crimes take their estimate from g^It, and g^w 
More heinous still, the more they do incense 
That God to whom all CTealm^ oni ^ 
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Profoundest reverence : 
Though as to that degree they raise 
The anger of the merciful Most High, 
We have no standard to discern it by. 
But the infliction He on the oiTender lays. 
So that if endless punishment on all 

Our unrepented ans must fall. 
None, not the least, can be accounted small. 
That God is in perfection just, must be 
Allow'd by all that own a Deity : 
If so, irom equity he cannot swerve. 
Nor punish sinners more than they deserve. 
His will reveal'd, is both express and clear: 

* Ye cursed of my Father, go 

To everlasting woe !* 
If everlasting means eternal here. 
Duration absolutely without end ; 
Agfainst which sense some zealously contend, 
That when applied to pains, it only means. 

They shall ten thousand ages last ; 
Ten thousand more, perhaps, when they are past 
But not eternal in a literal sense : 
Yet own the pleasures of the just remain 
So long as there's a God exists to reign. 
Though none can give a solid reason, why 

The word eternity. 
To heaven and hell indifferent join'd. 
Should carry senses of a different kuid ; 
And 'tis a sad experiment to try. 

GOODNESS. 

But if there be one attribute divine 

mth greater luflftre l\i»xi ^^e ^^"^^^ ^:»si ^^w«k 
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Tis g^dness which we every moment see 
The Godhead exercise with such delight : 

It seems, it only seems to he 
The best-beloved perfection of the Deity, 

And more thaji infinite. 
Without that, he could never prove 
The proper objects of our praise op love. 
Were he not good, he'd be no more concerned 
To hear the wretched in affliction cry. 
Or see the guiltless for the guilty <He, 
Than Nero, when the flaming city bum'd. 
And weeping Romans o'er its ruins moum'd. 

Eternal justice then would be 

But everlasting cruelty ; 
Power unrestrain'd, almighty violence 
And wisdom unconfin'd, but craft immense. 
'Tis goodness constitutes him that he is ; 
And those 

Who will deny him this, 
A God without a Deity suppose. 
When the lewd atheist blasphemously swear^ 
By his tremendous name. 

There is no God, but all's a sham ; 

Insipid tattle, pndse and prayers ; 
Virtue, pretence ; and all the sacred rules 
Religion teaches, ti*icks to cully fools : 

Justice would strike the' audacious villain' 
dead; 

But Mercy, boundless, saves his guilty head^j 

Gives him protection, and allows him bread. 

Does not the sinner, whom no danger awes. 
Without restraint, his infamy pursue. 

Rejoice and glory in it too ; 
Laug^b at the Power Divine, andTv^cv3\^\vva'Sa^s^\ 

nh 2 
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Labour in vice his rivals to excel, "j 

That, when he's dead, they may their pupils tell C 

How wittily the fool was damn'd, how hard he fell ? j 

Yet this vile wretch in safety lives. 
Blessings in common with the best receives; 
Though he is proud to' affront the God those bless- 
ings gives. 
The cheerful sun his influence sheds on all. 

Has no respect to good or ill ; 
And fruitful showers without distinction fall. 
Which fields with com, with grass the pastures fill. 
The bounteous hand of Heaven bestows 
Success and honour many times on those 
Who scorn his favourites, and caress his foes. 

To this gt)od God, whom my adventurous pen 
Has dar^d to celebrate 
In lofty Pindar's strain ; 
Though with unequal strength to bear the weight 
Of such a pondrous theme, so infinitely great : 
To this good God, celestial spirits pay. 
With ecstasy divine, incessant praise ; 
While on the glories of his face they gaze. 
In the bright regions of eternal day. 
To him each rational existence here. 
Whose breast one spark of gratitude contains, 
In whom there are the least remains 

Of piety or fear, 
His tribute brings of joyful sacrifice. 
For j>ardon prays, and for protection flies: 
Nay, tlie inanimate creation give. 
By prompt obedience to his word. 
Instinctive \\owo\it Vo >^e« Vstd, 
A.nd shame the VJaMYVflv^-w wV^,Vcl^\swx^^^^^5^^. 
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with heaven and earth then, O my soul! unite ^ 
And the great God of both adore and bless. 
Who gives thee competence, content, and peace. 
The only fountains of sincere dehght : 
That from the transitory joys below. 
Thou by a happy exit may*st remove 

To those ineffable above ; 
Which from the vision of the Godhead flow. 
And neither end, decrease, nor interruption know. 
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OVER JERUSALEM. 

Paraphrtued ma of JoHphtu, 

Alas, Jerusalem ! alas ! where's now 
Thy pristine glory, thy unmatched renown. 

To which the heathen monarchies did bow ? 
Ah, hapless, miserable town ! 

Where's all thy majesty, thy beauty gone. 

Thou once most noble, celebrated place. 

The joy and the delight of all the earth ; 
Who gav'st to godhke princes birth. 

And bred up heroes, an immortal race ? 

Where's now the vast magnificence, which made 
The souls of foreigners adore 
Thy wondrous brightness, which no more 

Shall shine, but he in an eternal shade ? 

Oh, misery ! where's all her mighty state. 
Her splendid train of numerous kings. 

Her noble edifices, noble things, 

Which made her seem so emiueiitiy ^;t^^ 
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That barbtroui princes in her gtites appeared. 
And wealthy presents, as their tribute, brought, 
To court her friendship^ for her strength ihcyfeu'd, 
And all her wide protection sought. 

But now, ah ! now they laugh and cry^ 

See how her lofty bmldings lie ! 
See how her ftaming turrets gild the sky ! 

Where's all the young, the valiant, and the gay, 
That on her festivals were us'd to- play 
Harmonious tunes, and beautify the day ? 

The glittering troops, which did from far 
Bring home the trophies and the spoils of war. 
Whom all the nations round with terror view'd. 

Nor durst their godlike valour try ? 
Where'er tliey fought, they certainJy subdued. 
And every combat guin'd a victory. 
Ah ! wherc's the house of the Eternal King : 
^'he beauteous temple of the Lord of Hosts, 
To whose large treasuries our fleet did bring 
The gold and jewels of remotest coasts ? 
There had the infinite Creator plac'd 

His terrible, amazing name. 
And with his more peculiar presence gfrac'd 
The heavenly sanctum, where no mortal came. 
The high-priest only ; he but once a-year 
In that divine apartment might appear : 
So full of glory, and so sacred then. 
Hut now corrupted with the heaps of slain, [fane. 
Which, scatter'd round with blood, defile the mighty 

Alas, Jerusalem I each spacious street 

Was once so YiWd, \X\<i Twrrevt^ovkft S^^tq^w^^ 
Was forc'd to iosMe «ia ^^t'J \iWk%*^^Qxv^, 
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And thousands did with thousands meet ; 
The darling then of God, and man's belov'd retreat. 
In thee was the bright throne of justice fix'd. 
Justice impartial, and vain fraud unmixM ! 
She scom'd the beauties of fallacious gold. 

Despising the most wealthy bribes ; 

But did the sacred balance hold 
"With godlike faith to all our happy tribes. 
Thy well-built streets, and every noble square, 

Were once with polish'd marble laid. 

And all his lofty bulwarks made 
With wondrous labour, and with artful care. 
They pondrous g^tes, surprising to behold. 

Were cover'd o'er with solid gold ; 
Whose splendour did so glorious appear. 

It ravish'd and amaz'd the eye ; 
And strangers passing, to themselves would cry, 
'How thick the bars of massy silver lie ! 

What mighty heaps of wealth are here ! 
O happy people ! and still happy be. 
Celestial city, from destruction free, 
May'st thou enjoy a long, entire prosperity.' 

But now, oh wretched, wretched place ! 

Thy streets and palaces are spread 
With heaps of carcases, and mountains of the dead. 

The bleeding relics of the Jewish race ! 
Each comer of the town, nor vacant space. 

But is with breathless bodies fill'd. 
Some by the sword, and some by famine, kill'd. 
Natives and strangers are together lidd : 

Death'3 arrows all at random flew 
Amongst the crowd, and no distinction made, 
But both the coward and the viSaxoX ^^"^ « 
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All in one dismal ruin jfun'd, 

(For swords and pestilence are blind) 
The fair, the good, the brave, no mercy find : 

Those that from far, with joyful hasten 

Came to attend thy festivid. 

Of the same bitter poison taste. 
And by the blaclc, destructiye poison &11; 
For the avenging sentence passed on all. 
Oh * see how the delight of human eyes 

In horrid desolation lies ! 

See how the burning ruins flame ! 
Nothing now left, but a sad, empty name ! 

And the triumphant victor cries^ 

* This was the fam'd Jerusalem \* 

The most obdurate creature must 
Be grieved to see thy palaces in dust. 
Those ancient habitations of the just : 

And could the marble rocks but know 
The miseries of thy fatal overthrow. 
They'd strive to find some secret way unknown, 
Maug^e the senseless nature of the stone. 

Their pity and concern to show ; 

For now, where lofty buildings stood. 
Thy sons' corrupted carcases are laid : 

And all by this destruction made 
One common Golgotha, one field of blood ! 
See how those ancient men, who rul'd thy state, 

And made thee happy, made thee g^eat ; 

Who sat upon the awful chair 
Of mighty Moses, in long scarlet clad. 
The good to cherish, and chastise the bad. 

Now sit in the corrupted air. 
In nlent melancholy, and4n sad despur. 
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how their murdered children round them tic f 

Ah, dismal scene ! hark how they cry— 
* Woe ! woe ! one beam of mercy (jive. 

Good Heaven ! alas, for we would tive ! 
Be pitiful, and suffer us to die !' 

Thus they lament, thus beg for ease ; 
While in their feeble, aged arms they hold 
The bodies of their offspring, stiff and cold. 
To guard them from the ravenous savages : 
Till their increasing sorrows death persuade 

(For death must sure with pity see 
The horrid desolation he has made) 
To put a period to tlieir misery. 

Thy wretched daughters that survive. 

Are by the hcatlien kept alive. 

Only to gratify their lust. 

And then be mixM witli common dusl. 
Oh ! insupportable, stupendous woe ! 
What shall wc do ? ah ! whither shall wc go ? 
Down to the grave, down to those happy shadcsj 

below. 
Where all our brave progenitors are bless'd 
With endless triumph and eternal rest. 

But who, without a flood of tears, can sec 
Tliy mournful, sad catastrophe ? 
Who can behold thy glorious temple tie 
In ashes, and not be in pain to die ? 
Unhappy, dear Jerusalem ! thy woes 
Have rais'd my g^*icts to such a vast excess, 

Their mighty weight no mortal knows, 
Thought cannot comprehend, or words express. 
Nor can they possibly, while I survive, be less. 

Good Heaven had been extremely kind. 
If it had struck me dead, or struck mt bluvcU 
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Before this cursed time, this wont of days. 
Is death quite tir'd ? are all his arrows spent f 
If not, why then so many dull delays ? 
Quick, quick, let the obliging dart be sent ! 
Nay, at me only let ten thousand fly. 
Whoe'er shall wretchedly sunrive : that I 

May, hi^pily, be sure to die. 
Yet still we live, live in excess of pain ! 

Our friends and relatives are slain ! 

Nothing but ruins round us see. 
Nothing but desolation, woe, and misery ! 
Nay, while we thus, with bleeding hearts, complain, 

Our enemies without, prepare 
Their direful engines to pursue the war ; 
And you must slavishly preserve your breath. 
Or seek for freedom in the arms of death. 

Thus then resolve ; nor tremble at the thought : 

C'an glory be too dearly bought ? 
Since tlic Ahnighty wisdom has decreed. 
That we, and all our progeny, should bleed. 
It shall be after such a noble way, 
Succeeding ages will with wonder view 

What brave despair compell'd us to I 
No, we will ne'er survive another day ! 

Bring then your wives, your children, all 
That's valuable, good, or dear. 
With ready hands, and place them here i 
rhcv shall unite in one vast funeral. 
) know your courages are truly brave. 

And dare do any thing but ill : 

Who would an aged father save, 
f'lial he may live in chains and be a slave. 
Of for remoTseVeas t\\^\tti^^\aY^\ 
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•et your bold hands then give the fatal blow : 

''or, what at any other time would be 

rhe dire effect of rage and cruelty, 

8 mercy, tenderness, and pity, now ! 

rhis then perform'd, we'll to the battle fly, 

Ind there, amidst our slaughter'd foes, expire. 

f 'tis revenge and glory you desire, 

fow you may have them, if you dare but die ! 

Jay, more, ev*n freedom and eternity ! 



A PROSPECT OF DEATH. 



A PINDARIC ESSAT. 



— — Sed omnei tint manet nox 
£t calcanda lemel ria lethi, 

HORACE. 



ixcE we can die but once, and afler deatli 
Our state no alteration knows ; 

ut, when we have resig^'d our breatii, 
The' immortal spirit goes 

'o endless joys, or everlasting woes : 

rise is the man who labours to secure 
That mighty and important stake : 
And, by all methods, strives to make 

Is passage safe, and his reception sure. 

!ere]y to die, no man of reason fears ; 
For certainly we must. 
As we are born, return to dust*. 

's the last point of many lingenng y^*^^ 

«t. X. I i k 
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But whither then we go. 
Whither, we fain would know ; 
But human understanding cannot show. 
This makes us tremble, and creates 
Strange apprehenaons in the mind ; 
Fills it with restless doubts, and wild debates* 
Concerning what we, Uving, cannot find. 

None know what death is, but the dead ; 
Therefore we all, by nature, dying dread. 
As a strange, doubtful way, we know not h 
to tread. 



When to the margin of the grave we come. 
And scarce have one black, painful hour, to live ; 
No hopes, no prospect, of a kind reprieve 
To stop our speedy passage to the tomb : 

How moving, and how moumfiil, is the sight ! 

How wondrous pitiful, how wondrous sad ? 
Where then is refuge, where is comfort, to be had 

In the dark minutes of the dreadful night. 
To cheer our drooping souls for their amazing flight .' 

Feeble and languishing in bed we lie. 

Despairing to recover, void of rest ; 

"Wishing for death, and yet afraid to die : 
Terrors and doubts distract our breast. 
With mighty agonies and mighty pains oppressed. 

Our face is moisten'd with a clammy sweat ! 
Faint and irregular tlie pulses beat ; 
The blood unactive grows. 
And thickens as it flows, 
Dcpriv'd of all its vigour, all its vital heat. 
Our dying eyes To\\.\vewA^ ^<3v\t.. 
Their ligbX j\\s\. ^o\iv^ ^i\v\\ 
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And for some kind assistance call : 

But pity, useless pity's all 
Our weeping friends can give. 
Or we receive ; 
Though their desires are great, their powers are 
small, 

The tongue's unable to declare 
The pains and griefe, the miseries we bear ; 
How insupportable our torments are. 
Music no more deUghts our deafening ears, 
Restores our joys, or dissipates our fears ; 
But all is melancholy, all is sad. 
In robes of deepest mourning clad; 
For every faculty, and every sense. 
Partakes the woe of this dire exigence. 

Then we are sensible too late, 
'Tis no advantage to be rich or great; 
For all the fulsome pride and pageantry of state 
No consolation brings : 
Biches and honours then are useless things. 
Tasteless, or bitter, all; 
And, like the book which the apostle eat. 
To the ill-judging palate sweet. 
But turn at last to nauseousness and g%U. 
Nothing will then our drooping spirits cheer. 
But the remembrance of g^ood actions pass'd : 
Virtue's a joy that will for ever last. 
And makes pale Death less terrible appear ; 
Takes out his baneful sting, and palliates our fear. 
In the dark anti-chamber of the g^ve 

What would we g^ve (ev*n all we have. 
An that our care and industry have gain'd. 
All that our policy, cfur €raud« ova tf^^ ^\s^^ 
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Coold we fee»l thote &tal houn again* 
Wlttch we conium'd in aenseleaa Tanitie^ 
Ambitioiis fi>Uie% or luzurimu ease I 
For tlien tliey urge our terron^ and increase our 



Our fiienda and rekdrea stand weeping bjt "^ 
DuaoWd in tean^ to tee us die» ( 

And phinge into the deep abyiaof wide etenutgr.j 
In Ti^ tliey moum» in vain they grioTe i 
Ttieir aoRowa eannot oura relieve. 
They pity our depkun^le eatate : 
But wha^ alaa ! can pty do 
To aoften the decrees of ikie ? 
Beaidei^ the sentence ia irrevocahle too. 
All their endeavours to preserve our hreath^ 

Though they do unsuccessful prove. 
Show us how much, how tenderly, they love. 
But cannot cut oflfthe entail of death. 
Mournful they look, and crowd ahout our hed : 

One, with ofildous haste, 
Brings us a cordial we want sense to taste; 
Another softly raises up our head ; 
This wipes away the sweat; that, mghing cries— 
* See what convulsions, what strong agonies. 
Both soul and body undergo !' 
His pains no intermission know ; 
For every gasp of air he draws, returns in si^s. 
Each would his kind assistance lend. 
To save his dear relation, or his dearer Aiend; 
But still in vain with destiny they all contend. 
Our father, pale with grief and watching grown. 
Takes our co\dYiaivd\iv\\ia,Mv^<st\fc%»* Ki^euil 
Adieu, my cluld\ ivonv lmua\.i^i«ko^ ^o^l? 

Then weeps, aad ti^nJJVs ^»•^*'^^ ^^«^^ 
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Our sons, who, in their tender ye^tfs, 
Were objects of our cares, and of our fears. 
Come trembling* to our bed, and, kneeling, cry, 
< Bless us, O father ! now before you die ; 
Bless us, and be you bless'd to all eternity/ 
Our friend, whom equal to ourselves we love. 
Compassionate and kind. 
Cries, * Will you leave me here behind ? 
Without me fly to the bless'd seats above ? 

Without me, did I say ? Ah, no ! "^ 

Without thy friend thou canst not go : > 

For, though thou leav'st me groveling here below, J 
My soul with thee shall upward fly, "^ 

And bear thy spirit company, > 

Through the bright passage of the yielding sky. J 
Even death, that parts thee from thyself^ shidl be 
Incapable to separate 
(For 'tis not in the power of fate) 
My friend, my best, my dearest friend, and me : 
But, since it must be so, farewell ; 
For ever ? No; for we shall meet again. 
And live Uke gods, though now we die like men. 
In the eternal regions, where just spirits dwelL' 
The soul, unable longer to maintain 
The fruitless and unequal strife, . 
Finding her weak endeavours vain. 
To keep the counterscarp of life. 
By slow degrees, retires towards the heart. 
And fortifies that littie fort 
With all its kind artilleries of art ; 
Botanic legions guarding every port. 
But death, whose arms no mortal can repel, 
A formal siege disdains to lay ; 
Summoiis hia fierce battalions to ^e it^^) 
And m a minute storms the feeble cvU>Cie\. 

ii2 



5rs 

SookctJiBef we may capitnbte, and lie 
Prctewb to make » folid peace; 
Ikit 'tk ail diam, all artifice, 
TItat we waj negfigetA and careleas be: 
For, if his aniiie« are withdrawn to-dav. 
And we befieve no danger near. 
Bat ail tf peaceable, and ail is chsan 
f lis troops return some unsuspected waj ; 
While in tlie soft embrace of sleep we lie. 
The secret murderers stab us, and we die. 



Sinee our first parents' fidl, 
Ine%'itable death descends on all ; 

A portion none of human race can mifls: 1 

But tliat which makes it sweet or bitter, ia > 
Tlie fears of misery, or certain hopes of bhss. J 
For, wlien the' impenitent and wicked die, 
Ivaaded with crimes and infiwny ; 

If any sense at tliat sad time remains. 

They feel amazing terrors, mighty pains ; 

The earnest of that vast, stupendous woe. 
Which they to all eternity must undergo, 

Confin'd in hell with everlasting chains. 
Infernal spirits hover in tlie air, 

Like ravenous wolves, to seize upon the prey, 

And hurry the departed souls away 

To the dark receptacles of despair : 

Where they must dwell till that tremendous day, 

When the loud trump shall call them to appear 
Before a Judge most terrible, and most severe ; 

By whose just sentence they must go 
To everlasting pains, and endless woe. 

But the good rnajx, >w\voft<L ^ovW'* v^^^ ^ 
Unspotted, teguW , ;vud. it^^ 
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From all the ug^y stains of lust and villainy. 
Of mercy and of pardon sure. 
Looks through the darkness of the gloomy night : 
And sees the dawning of a glorious day; 

Sees crowds of angels ready to convey 

His soul whene'er she takes her flight 
To the surprising mansions of immortal li^t. 
Then the celestial guards around him stand ; 
Nor suffer the black demons of the air 
To' oppose his passage to the promis'd land. 
Or terrify his thoughts with wild despair ; 

But all is calm within, and all without is fair. 
His prayers, his charity, his virtues, press 
To plead for mercy when he wants it most ; 

Not one of all the happy number's lost : 

And those bright advocates ne'er want success. 

But when the soul's releas'd from dull mortality. 
She passes up in triumph through the sky ; 
Where she's united to a glorious throng 
Of angels ; who, with a celestial song. 

Congratulate her conquest as she flies along. 

If, therefore, all must quit the stage. 
When, or how soon, we cannot know ; 
But, late or early, we are sure to go ; 

In the fresh bloom of youth, or wither'd age. 
We cannot take too sedulous a care. 
In this important, grand affair : 

For as we die, we must remain : ■^ 

Hereafter all our hopes are vain, [again. C 
To make our peace with Heaven, or to retumj 
The heathen, who no better understood 
Than what the light of nature taught, declar'd 
No future misery could be pre\)ai'd 
For the sincere, the metc\X\3A> Xicia ^^^^\ 
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But, rf there was a state of rset. 
They should with the same happiness be blessMi 
As the immortal gods (if gods there were) pos-j 
sess'd. 
We have the promise of the* eternal truth. 
Those who Uve well, and pious paths pursue, 
To man, and to their Maker, true. 
Let them expire in age, or youth. 

Can never miss 
Their way to everlasting bliss : 
But from a world of misery and care 
To mansions of eternal ease repair ; 

Where joy in full perfection flows. 
And in an endless circle moves. 
Through the vast round of beatific love. 
Which no cessation knows. 



ON THE 

GEA'ERAL COJVFLAGRATIOJ\% 

AND ENSUING JUDGMENT. 

A Pindaric Etsay, 



Ktse quoque in fatis reminiscitur, affore tempus; 
Quo mare, quo tcHus, correptaque regta coeli 
Ardeat, et mundi molei operosa laborat. 

OVID MET. 



Now the black days of universal doom. 
Which wond*rous prophecies foretold, are come : 
What strong convulsions, wliat stupendous woe, -% 
Must sinking "Natwre wtv^^t^o \ v. 

Amidst the dread£u\vJt^c^>5ww\^^«2LQN^T^iasw^\S 
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Mftthiiik» I hear her, conscious of her^fiite. 
With feaifol groans, and hideous cries, 

Fill the presaging skies : 
Unable to support the weight 
Or of the present, or approaching nuseries. 
Methinks I hear her summon all 
Her g^uilty ofTspring raving with despair. 
And trembling, cry aloud, * Prepare, 
Ye sublunary powers, to' attend my funeral !' 

See, see the tragical portents, 

Those dismal harbingers of dire events ! 

Loud thunders roar, and darting lightnings fly 

Hurough the dark concave of the troubled sky; 
The fiery ravage is beg^, the end is nigh. 

See how the glaring meteors blaze ! 
Like baleful torches, O they come. 

To light dissolving Nature to her tomb ! 

And, scattering round their pestilential rays. 
Strike the affrighted nations with a wild amaze. 

Yast sheets of flame, and globes of fire. 

By an impetuous wind are driven 

Through all the regions of the' inferior heaven ; 
nil, hid in sulphurous smoke^ they s eemingly expire. 

Sad and amazing 'tis to see 
What mad confusion rages over all 
This scorching ball ! 
No country is exempt, no nation free. 
But each partakes the epidemic misery. 
What dismal havoc of mankind is made 
By wars, and pestilence, and dearth. 
Through the whole mournful earth ? 
Which with a murdering fury they invade, 
Forsook by Providence, and aXV ^To\^?an»» ^^"^ 



To J re balov; 

in uie iL 9 an dcitiior* 1^ 

•acted mortals mm tfacar odes l]r 
jTor tafety to their champaign gromid: 
But there no tafety can be fimnd; 
The vengeance of an angiyOa^, 
Whh unrelenting fuiy^ does incloae them romft: 
And whilst for mercy some aloud hnptee 
The Ood they ridicol'd helbire : 
And others^ raving with thefa* woa^ 
(For hunger^ thint, despi they undefffD) [adsic: 
Blas^ieme and eurse i le Power ^cy sbsdft 
The rtfthi paroh'd up with droufl^ her jaws ei- 
And, opening tddo a dreadlhl tomhy [tendi ; 
Tlie howling multitude at once descends 
Together all into her burning wmnb. 

The trembling Alps abscond their aged heads 
In miglity pillars of infernal smoke. 
Which from their bellowing caverns broken 

And suflibcates whole nations where it spreads. 
Sometimes the fire witliin divides 
Tlie mnssy rivers of those secret chains, 
Wliich hold together those prodigious adei^ 
And hurls tlic sliatter'd rocks o'er all the plains: 
.Wliilc towns and cities, every thing below. 

Is overwliclm'd with tlie same burst of woe. 

No ihowers descend from the malignant sky, 
To cool tlie burning of the thirsty field; 
Tlic trees no koYcS) uu ^«aA\h<t meadows ^M^ 
But all b harrcxvt )aM \% ^ty« 
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The little rivulets no more 
To larger streams their tributes pay. 
Nor to tlie ebbing ocean they ; 
Which, with a strange unusual roar. 
Forsakes those ancient bounds it would have pass'd 
before : 
And to the monstrous deep in vain retires ; 
For ev'n the deep itself is not secure. 

But belching subterraneous fires. 
Increases still the scalding calenture. 
Which neither earth, nor air, nor water, can en- 
dure. 

The sun, by sympathy, concem'd 
At those convulsions, pangs, and agonies. 

Which on the whole creation seize. 

Is to substantial darkness tumM. 
The neighbouring moon, as if a purple flood 

0*erflow'd her tottering orb, appears 
Like a huge mass of black corrupted blood} 
For she herself a dissolution fears. 
The larger planets, which once shone so bright 
With the reflected rays of borrowed light. 
Shook from their centre, without motion lie. 
Unwieldy globes of soHd night. 
And ruinous lumber of the sky. 

Amidst this dreadful hurricane of woes, 

(For fire, confu«on, horror, and despair. 
Fill every region of the tortur'd earth and air) 

The g^at archangel his loud trumpet blows ; 
At whose amazing sound fresh agonies 
Upon expiring Nature seize : 
For now she'll in few minutes know 
The ultimate event and fiite of all belov« 
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* Awake, ye dead, awake ! (he cries) 

(For all must come) 
AU that had human breath, arise. 
To hear your last, unalterable doom !' 

At this the g^hastly tyrant, who had sway'd 
So many thousand ag«s uncontrolled. 
No longer could his sceptre hold ; 
But gare up all, and was himself a caplive made. 

The scattered particles of human clay. 
Which in the silent grave's dark chambers lay, 
Resume their pristine forms again. 
And now from mortal, grow immortal men. 
Stupendous energy of sacred Power, 
Which can collect, wherever cast. 
The smallest atoms, and that shape restore 
Which they had worn so many years before. 
Though through strange accidents and numerous 
changes past! 

See how the joyful angels fly 
From every quarter of the sky. 
To gather and to convoy all 
The pious sons of human race 
To one capacious place. 
Above the confines of this flaming ball. 

See with what tenderness and love they bear 
Those righteous souls through the tumultuous air,- 

Whilst the ungodly stand below. 
Raging with shame, confusion, and despair. 
Amidst the burning overtlirow. 
Expecting fiercer torment, and acuter woe. 
Round them infernal spirits howling fly : *) 

* O horror, curses, tortures, chsdns !* they cry, > 
And roar aloud VvOi e:Lewi5oVi\^»s^^T«v . S 
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Hark how the darling^ sons of infamy. 
Who once dissolved in pleasures lay. 
And laugh'd at this tremendous day. 
To rocks and mountains now to hide them cry ; 
But rocks and mountains all in ashes lie. 
Their shame's so mighty, and so strong their fear. 
That nither than appear 
Before a God incens'd, they would be hurl'd 
Amongst the burning ruins of the world. 
And lie conceal'd, if possible, for ever there. 
Time was they would not own a Deity, 

Nor after death a future state ; 
But now, by sad experience, find, too late. 
There is, and terrible to that degree. 
That rather than behold his face, they'd cease to be . 
And sure 'tis better, if Heaven would g^ve consent. 
To have no being ; but they must remain. 
For ever, and for ever be in pain. 
O inexpressible, stupendous punishment, 
Which cannot be endur'd, yet must be underwent ! 

But now, the eastern skies expanding wide. 
The glorious Judge omnipotent descends. 

And to the sublunary world his passage bends ; 

Where, cloth'd with human nature, he did once 
reside. 
Round him the bright ethereal armies fly. 
And loud triumphant hallelujahs ang. 
With song^ of praise, and hymns of victory. 

To their celestial king ; 
AU glory, power, dominion, majesty. 
Now, and for everlasting ages, be 

To the Essential One, and Co-eternal three. 
VOJL. z. K k 
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Perish that world, as 'tis decreed. 
Which saw the God incarnate bleed ! 

I*eri8h by thy almighty rengeance those 

Who durst thy person, or thy laws expose ; 
The cursed refuge of mankind, and hell's proud seed. 

Now to the unbelieving nations show 

Thou art a God from all eternity : 

Not titular, or but by office so ; 

And let them the mysterious umon see 
Of human nature with the Deity. 

With mighty transports, yet with awful fears^ 
The gpood behold this glorious sight ! 
Their God in all his majesty appears. 
Ineffable, amazing bright, 
\nd seated on a throne of everlasting lig^t. 
Round the tribunal, next to the Most High, 
In sacred discipline and order, stand 
The peers and princes of the sky. 
As they excel in glory or command. 
Upon the right hand that illustrious crowd. 
In the white bosom of a shining cloud. 
Whose souls, abhorring all ignoble crimes. 

Did, with a steady course, pursue 
His holy precepts in tlie worst of times, 
!Maugre what earth or hell, what man or devils 
could do ; 
And now that God they did to death adore. 
For whom such torments and such pains they 

bore. 
Returns to place them on those thrones above, 
Where, undisturb'd, iincloy'd, they will possess 
Dmive, sv^sXa-wNx-aA. Vv2L\^piness, 
Unbounded ^xsXua ^Q\^^"c>^5A^asJacNi|^'^^ask^a\^^ 
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* Go, bring (the Judge impartialj frowning, cries) 
Those rebel sons, who did my laws despise ; 
Whom neither threats nor promises could move, 
Not all my suffering, nor aU my love. 
To save themselves from everlasting miseries.' 
At this ten millions of archangels flew 
Swifter than lightning, or tlie swiftest thought^ 
And less than in an instant brought 
The wretched, curs'd, infernal crew % 
Who with distorted aspects come. 
To hear their sad, intolerable doom. 

* Alas! (they cry,) one beam of mercy show* 

Thou ail-forgiving Deity ! 
To pardon crimes is natural to thee : 
Crush us to nothing, or suspend our woe: 

But if it cannot, cannot be. 
And we must go into a gulf of fire, 

(For who can with Omnipotence contend ?) 
Grant, for thou art a God, it may at last expire, 
And all our tortures have an end. 
Eternal biurnings, O, we cannot bear ! 
Though now our bodies too immortal are. 
Let them be pungent to the last degree : 
And let our pains innumerable be ; 
But let them not extend to all eternity !' 

Lo, now there does no place remain 
For penitence and tears, but all 
Must by their actions stand or fall : 
To hope for pity is in vain ; 
The die is cast, and not to be recall'd again. 

Two mighty books are by two angels brought : 

Jn this, impartially recorded, aXaud» 

The Uw of nature^ and divine coxos&axi^*- 
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In Uiat, each action, word, and thought, 
Whate'er was Bsdd in secret, or in secret wrought. 
Then first the virtuous and tlie gfood, "^ 

Who all the fury of temptation stood, | 

And bravely pass'd through ignominy, chains, andj 
blood, 
Attended by their guardian angels come 
To the tremendous bar of final doom. 
In vain the grand accuser, railing, brings 
A long indictment of enormous things. 
Whose gfiiiU, wip'd off by penitential tears. 
And their Redeemer's blood and agonies, 
No more to their astoni^ment appears, 
But in the secret womb of dark oblivion lies. 

• Come, now, my friends, (lie cries) ye sons ( 

grace. 
Partakers once of all my wrongs and shame, 

DcspisM and hated for my name ; 
Come to your Saviour's and your God*s embrace 
Anccnd, and tliose bright diadems possess. 
For you by my eternal Father made, 
Kre tlic foundation of the world was laid. 
And that surprising happiness, 
Immense as my own Godhead, and will ne'er b 
less. 
For wlicn I languishing in prison lay. 
Naked, and starv'd almost for want of bread. 

You did your kindly visits pay, 
Roth cloth'd my body, and my hunger fed. 
Wciu-icd witli sickness, or oppress'd with grief. 
Your iiand was always ready to supply : 
VVhri\c*cT I wanted, yo\xvjcx<i ij^^^-^^^Xi^^ 
To share nr^y sorrov^H, ot \.o ^\N<i xOa^^^ 
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fc iD distress, so tender was your love, 

I could no anxious trouble bear : 
No black misfortune, or vexatious care. 
But you were still impatient to remove, 
Andmoam'd your charitable hand should unsuc- 
cessful prove : 
All this you did, though not to me 
In person, yet to mine in misery .- 

And shall for ever live 
In all the glories that a God can give. 
Or a created being's able to receive.* 

At this the architects divine on high 

Innumerable thrones of glory raise. 

On which they, in appointed order, place 

The human coheirs of eternity. 
And with united hymns tlic God incarnate praise : 
* O holy, holy, holy I-ord, 
Eternal God, Almighty One, 
Be Thou for ever, and be Thou alone. 
By all thy creatures, constantly ador'd ! 
Ineffable, co-equal Three, 
Who from non-entity gave birth 
To angels and to men, to heaven and to earth. 
Yet always wast Thyself, and wilt for ever be. 
But for thy mercy, we had ne'er possess'd 
These thrones, and this iumiense felicity ; 
Could ne'er have been so infinitely bless'd ! 
Therefore, all Glor>', Power, Dominion, Majesty, 

To Thee, O Lamb of God, to Thee, 
For ever, longer than for ever, be !* 

Then the incarnate Godhead turns his face 

To those upon tlic left, and cncs, 
(Almighty veiig-cancc fli\s\ui\g \n Vu-a e'^'c^^ 
' Yc unpiouH unbelieving race, 
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To those eternal torments go. 
Prepared for those rebellious sons of light. 
In burning darluiess and in flaming night. 
Which shall no hmit or cessation know. 

But always are extreme, and always will be so.' 
The final sentence past, a dreadful cloud 
Inclomng all the miserable crowd, 
A mighty hurricane of thunder rose. 
And hurPd them all into a lake <^ fire. 
Which never, never, never can expire ; 
The vast abyss of endless woes : 

Whilst with their God the righteous mount on higb 
In glorious triumph passing through the sky. 

To joys immense, and everlasting ecstacy. 
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